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TO 


DAVID  GARRICK,  Efq; 


S  I  R, 

"DERMIT  me  to  claim  your  patronage 
•*•  for  the  works  of  GEORGE  LILLO,  an 
author  whofe  dramatic  fcenes  are  rich  in 
plain  fenfe  and  ftrong  paffion,  in  truth  of 
character  and  found  moral. 

The  world  is  indebted  to  this  writer  for 
the  invention  of  a  new  fpecies  of  drama 
tic  poetry,  which  may  properly  be  termed 
the  inferior  or  lefler  tragedy. 

Otway,  Southern  and  Rowe  had  indeed 
taught  the  Tragic  Mufe  a  fofter  tone, 
and  had  lowered  the  bufkin,  to  adapt  it  to 
characters  beneath  the  rank  of  Kings,  and 
Demigods  ;  but  ftill  the  perfons  of  their 
A  2  Pramas, 
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Dramas,  though  lefs  illuftrious,  were  of 
the  noble  and  elevated  order :  LILLO 
formed  his  plots  from  private  hiftories, 
and  his  characters  feldom  rofe  higher  than 
the  middle  clafs  of  life. 

In  juftification  of  his  attempt  to  make 
Tragedy  of  more  general  ufe,  LILLO  *  has 
obferved,  "  that  this  fpecies  of  Dramatic 
"  Poetry  is  fo  far  from  lofing  its  dignity 
*c  by  being  accommodated  to  the  circum- 
*c  fiances  of  the  generality  of  mankind, 
*c  that  it  is  more  truly  auguft  in  propor- 
"  tion  to  the  extent  of  its  influence,  and 
ce  the  number  that  is  properly  affected  by 
"  it,  as  it  is  more  truly  great  to  be  the 
"  inflrument  of  good  to  many  who  ftand 
<c  in  need  of  our  affiftance,  than  to  a  very 
"  fmall  part  of  tjiat  number." 

I  have  no  doubt  of  your  being  con 
vinced  of  the  utility  of  this  lower  kind 
of  Tragedy,  as  you  have  eftablimed  the 
ilrength  of  LILLO'S  argument  by  your  own 

practice, 
*  Dedication  to  BARNWELL. 
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pra6tice.  The  encouragement  you  gave 
to  More's  tragedy  of  the  Gamefter  will 
be  an  acknowledged  proof  of  what  I  af- 
fert,  and  I  have  reafon  to  believe  that 
fome  fuccefsful  fcenes  in  that  pathetic  play- 
were  indebted  to  you  for  more  than  their 
reprefentation. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  LILLO  to  com- 
pofe  many  of  his  plays  during  a  period 
when  the  ftage  was  governed  by  two  ma 
nagers  of  very  oppofite  tafte,  but  equally 
•inconfiftent  in  their  conduct  with  the  inter- 
eft  of  authors  and  actors,  and  the  rea- 
fonable  entertainment  of  the  public. 

The  one,  it  is  faid,  had  early  imbibed  a 
ftrange  diQike  to  plays  and  players ;  either 
from  fome  particular  prejudices  which 
cannot  now  be  eafily  afcertained,  or, 
which  is  more  probable,  from  an  uncom 
mon  fondnefs  for  an  exotic  fpecies  of 
Theatrical  entertainment,  called  Panto 
mime.  It  is  confefied  that  he  carried  this 
excrefcence  of  the  ftage  to  its  utmoft  per- 
A  3  feel  ion, 
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feftion,  and  was  univerfally  efteemed  a 
moft  excellent  performer  in  the  mumme 
ries  of  his  own  contriving. 

Befides,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
fame  man  was  a  happy  fuperintender  of 
all  pomps  and  ceremonies ;  he  excelled 
in  planning  magnificent  mews,  fuch  as 
coronations  and  triumphal  entries,  chrif- 
tenings,  marriages  and  funerals,  and  all 
kind  of  proceflions,  and  fpared  no  coil  to 
decorate  them. 

His  rival  manager  of  the  other  theatre 
was  fo  far  from  having  the  leaft  relifh  for 
dramatic  poetry,  that  although  he  was  a 
gentleman  of  birth  and  fortune,  one  eafy 
in  his  behaviour  and  polite  in  his  addrefs, 
his  greateft  pleafure  confided  in  the  encou 
ragement  of  low  athletics  and  mean  buf 
foons,  of  wreftlers  and  boxers,  of  dancers 
and  tumblers,  by  whofe  afiiftance  and  ad 
vice  he  brought  all  Sadlers  Wells  upon 
the  ftage,  and  gave  various  exhibitions  of 

tall 
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fall    monfters    and     ridiculous   mounte 
banks  *.. 

With  fuch managers  LILLO'S  plain  lenie 
and  unaffected  manners  could  hope  for 
little  encouragement. 

Had  he  lived  to  fee  the  happy  revolution 
in  the  government  of  the  Theatre  introdu 
ced  by  you,  he  would  have  rejoiced  to  behold 
the  greateft  genius  and  moft  indefatigable 
induftry  conftantly  employed  to  render  the 
flage  refpectable  as  well  as  flourifhing,  and 
the  moft  confummate  actor  and  judicious 
manager  not  only  the  avowed  patron  as 
well  as  kind  inftructor  of  actors,  but  the 
friend  and  fellow  labourer  of  authors. 

LILLO'S  modefty  would  have  profited  by 

the  advice  your  perfect  knowledge  of  the 

Drama  would  have  fuggefted  to  him,  and 

A  4  his 

*  It  muft  be  granted  that  during  the  period  I  am 
fpeaking  of,  that  is,  from  1734  to  1739,  this  ma 
nager  was  prevailed  upon  to  adt  LILLO'S  CHRIS 
TIAN  HERO,  and  that  he  revived  feveral  of 
Shakefpeare's  Plays ;  particularly,  As  You  Like  It, 
and  the  Merchant  of  Venice ;  in  which  Quin, 
Macklin,  Chapman,  Mrs.  Pritchard  and  Mrs, 
Clive  appeared  to  great  advantage. 
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his  gratitude  and  integrity  would  have 
donejuftice  to  your  candor  and  fagacity; 
for  he  would  not  only  have  taken  a  liberal 
advantage  of  your  criticiims,  but  would 
have  freely  owned  the  force  and  value  of 
them. 

That  you  may  long  continue  to  live 
beloved  and  refpeded  by  all  ranks  of  peo 
ple,  and  happy  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  ex 
erting  your  abilities  for  publick  and  pri 
vate  good,  is  the  fmcere  and  hearty  wiih 
of, 

SIR, 

Your  moft  obedient 
Humble  fervant, 

THE  EDITOR, 


SOME 

ACCOUNT 

OF    THE    LIFE    OF 

Mr.   GEORGE    LILLO. 


THERE  is  no  paffion  more  incident  to 
our  nature  than  the  deiire  to  know  the 
actions  of  men,  whofe  genius  have  raifed  our 
admiration,  and  whofe  labours  have  given  us 
inftruclion  or  entertainment.  But  however 
willing  we  may  be  to  indulge  fo  agreeable  a  cu- 
riofity,  there  are  few  authors,  the  hiftory  of 
whofe  lives  can  afford  fufficient  materials  to  fill 
a  reafonable  volume. 

Such  writers  indeed  as  have  been  diftinguifhed 
by  offices  in  the  government  of  a  kingdom,  or 
fuch  as  have  embraced  particular  party  princi 
ples,  or  have  fided  with  factions  in  the  ftate, 
will  always  create  materials  for  the  biographer, 
and  amufement  for  the  reader. 

Selden  and  Grotius,  two  eminent  writers  of 
the  laft  century,  were  as  much  diftinguiflied  by 

their 
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their  misfortunes  and  their  ftruggles  with  power, 
as  For  their  genius  and  learning. 

Waller  was  a  fenator  and  a  ftatefman,  as  well 
as  a  polite  fcholarand  a  great  poet.  Swift,  the 
friend  and  coadjutor  of  Harley  and  Boling- 
broke,  took  on  himfelf  the  protection  of  a  king 
dom  in  oppofition  to  a  great  minifter. — We  pe- 
rufe  with  pleafure  the  lives  of  writers  whofe 
tranfactions  are  varied  and  multifarious,  who 
ftep  from  their  ftudies  into  the  great  theatre  of 
the  world,  and  who  join  the  love  of  bufmefs  to 
the  cultivation  of  polite  literature.  But  fuch 
examples  are  rare. 

Addilon  and  Pope  were  certainly  great  au 
thors,  but  who  can  read  with  pleafure  the  cold 
¥t  correct  narrative  of  Addifon's  life  by 
ickel  ?  and  when  we  have  reduced  the  bulky 
hiftory  of  Pope,  compiled  by  RurThead,  to  its 
genuine  fize,  how  little  will  remain  that  belongs 
properly  to  the  fubjecl:  ?  The  remarks  on 
Pope's  writings  compofed  by  a  very  learned 
man,  and  which  were  purpofely  given  to  in- 
rich  this  motley  manufacture,  do  but  more  evi 
dently  expofe  the  infipidity  of  the  reft  of  the 
work,  as  the  blaze  of  a  torch  ferves  to  difcover 
the  deformities  of  a  dungeon. 

A  great  genius  has  indeed  ftruck  out  a  new 
path  to  fame  in  this  beaten  road  of  literature, 
Biography.  The  uncommon  misfortunes,  tur 
bulent  paflions,  irregular  conduct  and  unhappy 
fate  of  Richard  Savage,  fon  of  Earl  Rivers, 
gave  birth  to  one  of  the  fineft  competitions  in 
our  own  or  any  other  language. 

It 
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ttis  generally  faid  that  LILLO  lived  in  obfcu- 
rity  and  died  in  difee/s  ;  variety  of  anecdote  and 
choice  of  amufement  cannot  be  expected  from 
fo  unpromifmg  a  fubject. 

Theftiort  account  of  LiLLo'slife  in  Gibber's 
Hiftory  of  the  Poets,  is  the  only  record  hither 
to  publifhed  which  contains  any  thing  certain 
or  probable  relating  to  him,  but  that  is  very  de 
fective  and  affords  little  information. 

The  author  of  the  Companion  to  the  Play- 
houfe  contents  himfelf  with  repeating  what 
Gibber  had  related;  he  ftates  no  new  facts  re- 
fpecting  the  writer  or  his  works. — The  com 
piler  of  a  Lift  of  Dramatic  Authors,  publifhed 
with  Whincop's  tragedy  of  Scanderbeg,  betrays 
a.  want  of  candor,  and  is  equally  deltitute  of 
truth  and  accuracy. 

Perhaps  in  reviewing  the  fate  of  LILLO'S 
Plays  we  may  ftrike  out  iome  fparks  of  intelli 
gence,  which  may  afford  entertainment  and  il- 
luftrate  our  author's  character. 

I  think  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  LILLO 
was  born  on  the  4th  of  February  1693,  fo  me- 
where  near  Moorgate — That  he  learned  and 
pradtifed  the  bjjfijpefs  of  a  jeweller. 

It  is  very  iingfifar  iliat  no  poetical  effort  of  his 
fhould  appear  in  print,  at  leaft  under  his  name, 
till  the  year  1730,  when  he  produced  a  Ballad 
Opera,  called  SILVIA  or  the  COUNTRY  BU 
RIAL,  which  was  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  in 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fieids. — This  is  one  of  the  beft 
dramatic  pieces  which  had  then  appeared,  writ 
ten  in  imitation  of  the  celebrated  Beggar's  Opera ; 

for 
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for  SILVIA  has  invention  in  its  fable,  fimplicity 
in  its  manners,  gaiety  in  its  incidents,  and  va 
riety  as  well  as  truth  of  character;  but  what 
will  ftill  more  recommend  it  to  the  judicious, 
this  Paftoral  Burlefque  Serio-Comic  Opera  was 
written  with  a  view  to  inculcate  the  love  of  truth 
and  virtue,  and  a  hatred  of  vice  and  falfhood. — 
Notwithftanding  the  apparent  merit  of  the 
COUNTRY  BURIAL  it  met  with  little  fuccefs. 

About  a  year  after  LiLLooffered  his  GEORGE 
BARNWELL  to  Mr.  Theophilus  Gibber,  mana 
ger  of  a  company  of  comedians  then  acting 
at  the  Theatre  of  Drury  Lane,  during  the 
fummer  feafon. 

The  author's  friends,  though  they  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  merit  of  BARNWELL, 
could  not  be  without  their  fears  for  the  fuccefs 
of  a  play,  which  was  formed  on  a  new  plan — A 
hiftory  of  manners  deduced  from  an  old  ballad  ; 
and,  which  the  witlings  of  the  time  called  a 
Newgate  Tragedy. 

It  is  true  fome  of  our  beft  dramatic  poets,  in 
their  moft  affecting  pieces,  had  lowered  "t&e  buf- 
kin,  and  fitted  it  to  characters  in  life  inferior  to 
Kings  and  Heroes  ;  yet  no  writer  had  ventured 
to  defcend  fo  low  as  to  introduce  the  cliaracler 
of  a  merchant,  or  his  apprentice,  into  a  tra 
gedy. — However  the  author's  attempt  was  fully 
juftified  by  his  fuccefs  ;  plain  fterling  fenfe, 
joined  to  many  happy  ftrokes  of  nature  and 
paffion,  fupplied  the  imagined  deficiencies  of 
art,  and  more  tears  were  fhed  at  the  reprefer- 
tation  of  this  home-fpun  drama,  than  at  all 
2  the 
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the  elaborate  imitations  of  ancient  fables  and  an-\ 
cient   manners  by  the  learned  moderns. 

Mr.  Pope,  who  was  prefent  at  the  firft  acting 
of  BARNWELL,  very  candidly  obferved  that 
LILLO  had  never  deviated  from  propriety,  except 
in  a  few  pafTages  in  which  he  aimed  at  a  greater 
elevation  of  language  than  was  confiftent  with 
character  and  fituation  *. 

BARNWELL  was  acted  about  twenty  nights  in 
the  hotteft  part  of  the  year  to  crouded  houfes. 

The  great  fuccefs  of  this  play  excited  the  at- • 
tention  of  Queen  Caroline,  who  defired  to  fee 
it  in  MSS  f.  A  meflage  was  difpatched  to 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  Mr.  Wilks  waited 
upon  her  Majefty  with  the  play.  But  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn  whether  the  author  gained 
any  emolument  from  the  Queen's  curiofity. 
One  circumftance  which  happened  the  firft 
night  that  BARNWELL  was  adted  is  fo  fingular 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Certain  witty  and  facetious  perfons,  who  call 
themfelves  the  town,  bought  up  large  quanti 
ties  of  the  ballad  of  GEORGE  BARNWELL7 
with  an  intent  to  make  a  ludicrous  comparifon 
between  the  old  fong,  and  the  new  tragedy  ; 
but  fo  forcible  and  fo  pathetic  were  the  fcenes 
of  the  LONDON  MERCHANT,  that  thefe  merry 
gentlemen  were  quite  difappointed  and  afhamed; 
they  were  obliged  to  throw  away  their  ballads 
and  take  out  their  handkerchiefs  J. 

Encou- 

.  *  LILLO'S  life  by  Cibber,   Vol.1.        f  Gentleman's  Ma 
gazine,"  July 1731.  \  Cibber's  life  of  LILLO. 
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Encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  of  this  play,  LILLO 
ventured  upon  a  fubjecl  more  arduous  and 
lublime.— -About  three  or  four  years  after,  he 
•wrote the  CHRISTIAN  HERO,  which  was  a&ed 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  with  tolerable  fuccefs. 
The  plot  of  the  tragedy  is  to  be  found  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  Turks.  The  character  of 
Scanderbeg,  the  hero  of  the  play,  refembles 
that  of  .Tamerlane,  and  is  well  contrafted 
with  Amurath,  the  Turkifli  Sultan.  The 
characters  in  this  tragedy  are  in  general  ftrongly 
marked;  fome  pathetic  fcenes  of  the  CHRIS^ 
TIAN  HERO  would  not  difgrace  the  works  of 
our  moft  efteemed  dramatic  writers.  The  man 
ners  of  the  Turks  and  Chriftians  are  well  dif- 
criminated.  The  interview  in  the  fecond  aft 
between  the  generals  of  both  armies,  is  happily 
conducted. — It  is,  I  believe,  an  imitation  of  a 
ilmilar  parley  between  Caled  and  Eumenes  in 
the  Siege  of  Damafcus.  But  the  Scene  in  the 
CHRISTIAN  HERO  is  greatly  heightened  by  the 
diftrefs  of  Scanderbeg,  whole  miftrefs,  Althea, 
had  fallen  by  the  chance  of  war  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies. 

Upon  the  whole  it  muft  be  granted  that  the 
mufe  of  LILLO  was  more  adapted  to  an  humble 
than  a  lofty  theme,  to  plots  not  fo  intricate, 
nor  fo  overcharged  with  epifode,  to  charac 
ters  lefs  elevated,  and  fituations  more  familiar. 

The  editor  of  a  Tragedy  of  Scanderbeg, 
written  by  one  Mr.  Whincop,  has  ventured  to 
charge  the  author  of  the  CHRISTIAN  HERO 

with 
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with  ftealing  the  hint  of  his  play,    from   his 
having  feen  Scanderbegin  MSS. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  that  this  accufation  was 
brought  againft  LILLO  eight  years  after  his  death, 
and  near  thirteen  fmce  his  play  was  firft  acted. 
The  charge  refts  folely  on  the  credit  of  a  name- 
lefs  editor ;  and  I  think  we  may  fairly  reject 
it  as  an  invidious  attack  upon  the  character 
of  a  man  whofe  moral  conduct  has  never  been 
impeached,  and  who  was  greatly  efteemed  for 
his  modefty  and  integrity.  Befules,  this  tragedy 
of  Scanderbeg  (fo  much  cried  up  by  the  editor 
and  his  friend)  is  a  defpicable  performance,  full 
of  rant  and  bombaft. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  acting  feafon  in  1736, 
the  FATAL  CURIOSITY,  one  of  Mr.  LILLO'S 
moft  affecting  tragedies,  was  acted  at  the  Little 
Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  at  the  time  when 
Fielding,  our  Englifti  Cervantes,  was  manager- 
of  that  playhoufe. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  guefs  why  this  excellent  piece 
was  not  reprefented  at  one  of  the  Theatres 
Royal  5  as  our  author's  character  as  a  writer  was 
by  this  time  well  eftablifhed.  Jt  cannot  be 
doubted  that  LILLO  applied  to  the  managers  of 
the  more  regular  theatres,  and  had  been  rejedted, 
fo  that  he  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  having 
his  play  acied  at  an  inferior  Play-houfe,  and  by 
perfons  not  fo  well  fkilled  in  their  profeffion 
as  the  players  of  the  eftablifhed  Theatres. 

However,  Mr.  Fielding,  who  had  a  juft 
fenfe  of  our  author's  merit,  and  who  had  often 

in 
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in  his  humorous  pieces  *  laughed  at  thofe  ridi 
culous  and  abfurd  criticks  who  could  not  pofli- 
bly  underftand  the  merit  of  BARNWELL  becaufe 
the  fubjecT:  was  low,,  treated  LILLO  with  great 
politenefs  and  friendfhip.  He  took  upon  him- 
felf  the  management  of  the  play,  and  the  in- 
ftruclionof  thea&ors. 

^  It  was  during  the  rehearfal  of  the  FATAL 
CURIOSITY  that  !  had  an  opportunity  to  fee  and 
to converfe  with  Mr.  LILLO.— Plain  and  fim- 
pleashe  was  in  his  addrefs,  his  manner  of  con- 
verfmg  was  modeft,  affable  and  engaging. 
When  invited  to  give  ,his  opinion  how  a  parti 
cular  fentiment  fhould  be  uttered  by  the  actor, 
he  expreft  himfelf  in  the  gentleft  and  moft 
obliging  terms,  and  conveyed  infrruftion  and 
conviction  with  good  nature  and  good  man 
ners. 

The  plot  of  the  FATAL  CURIOSITY,  like 
that  of  BARNWELL,  was  taken  from  private  life. 

An  unhappy  old  man  and  his  wife  who  lived 
at  Penryn  in  Cornwall,  impatient  under  their 
misfortunes  and  rendered  defjperate  by  extreme 
poverty,  murdered  their gueft,  a'  failor  juft  re 
turned  from  the  Indies,  for  the  fake  of  his 
wealth  :  to  aggravate  the  atrocioufnefs  of  the 
crime,  upon  examination,  the  murdered  perfon 
proved  to  be  their  own  fon. 

LILLO  has  happily  varied  fome  of  the  cir- 
cumftancesof  this  difraal  ftory,  and  has  added 
others  to  render  it  more  dramatic. 

The 

*  Particularly  iii  Jofeph  Andrews, 
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The  language  of  this  play  is  more  elevated 
than  that  of  any  of  our  author's  works  ;  in  fome 
few  paflages  it  muft  be  owned  that  it  is  too  rich 
and  flowery,  and  partakes  rather  of  the  defcrip- 
tive  than  the  familiar  ftile  fuited  to  the  fubjedt 
and  characters.  However  the  author  has  feldom 
indulged  himfelf  in  this  luxuriancy  of  fancy  j 
for  in  general  his  ftyle  is  plain  and  eafy,  though 
vigorous  and  energetic  ;  and  he  is  remarkable  in 
this  tragedy  and  in  his  ELMERICK  for  a  mag 
nificent  fimplicity  of  ftyle,  fojuftly  commended 
by  Mr.  Colman  in  Maffenger  and  the  reft  of  our 
old  dramatic  writers. 

Fielding  was  not  merely  content  to  revife  the 
FATAL  CURIOSITY,  and  to  inftrucl:  the  a&ors 
how  to  do  juftice  to  their  parts.  He  warmly 
recommended  the  play  to  his  friends,  and  to 
the  public.  Befides  all  this  he  prefented  the 
author  with  a  well  written  prologue  ;  which,  as 
it  contains  a  juft  criticifm  on  modern  tragedies, 
the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  find  here. 

PROLOGUE  TO  THE  FATAL  CURIOSITY. 

"THE  Tragic  Mufe  has  long  forgot  to  pleafe 
With  Shakefpeare's  nature,  or  with  Fletcher's  eafe: 
No  paffion  mov'd,  thro'  five  long  afts  you  fit, 
Charm'd  with  the  poet's  language,   or  his  wit. 
Fine  things  are  faid,  no  matter  whence  they  fall ; 
Each  fingle  charadler  might  fpeak  them  all. 

But  from  this  modern  fafiiLonable  way, 
To-night,  our  author  begs  yqur  leave  to  flray. 

Vol.  I.  *  :  Nd 
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No  fuftian  hero  rages  here  to-night ; 
No  armies  fall,   to  fix  a  tyrant's  right : 
From  lower  life  we  draw  our  fceae's  diftrefs : 
— Let  not  your  equals  move  your  pity  lefs  ! 
Virtue  diftreft  in  humble  Hate  fupport ; 
Nor  think  ihe  never  Eves  without  the  court. 
Tho*  to  our  fcenes  no  royal  robes  belong, 
Andtho'  our  little  flage  as  yet  be  young, 
Throw  both  your  fcorn  and  prejudice  afide; 
Let  us  with  favour  not  contempt  be  try'd ; 
Thro*  the  firft  acts  a  kind  attention  lend, 
The  growing  fcene  {hall  force  you  to  attend  ; 
Shall  catch  the  eyes  of  every  tender  fair, 
And  make  them  charm  their  lovers  with  a  tear, 
The  lover  too  by  pity  mall  impart 
His  tender  paflion  to  his  fair  one's  heart : 
The  breaft  which  others  anguifh  canaot  move, 
Was  ne'er  the  feat  of  friendfhip,  or  of  love." 

In  the  conduct  of  this  play  Li  LLO  has  (hewn 
great  judgement.  The  characters  of  Old 
Wilmot  and  his  Wife  exhibit  ftrong  pictures  of 
pride  heightened  by  poverty,  impatience  and 
defpair.  The  reader  is  frequently  though  gradu 
ally  prepared  for  the  dreadful  cataftrophe  in  the 
laft  fcene  of  the  play. 

This  tragedy  is  1  believe  little  known,  and 
though  I  am  an  enemy  to  long  citations,  I 
fhall  quote  fome  particular  interefting  fpeeches 
in  the  firft  and  fecond  a<Sr,  and  a  whole  fcene  in 
the  laft,  which  the  reader  will  efteem  a  mailer- 
piece  of  writing. 

Old  Wilmot  begins  the  play  with  a  foliloquy 
that  ftrongly  marks  his  character  and  fituation, 

Q  I  D 
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OLD      WILMOT. 
The  day  is  far  advanced ;  thechearful  fun 
Purfues  with  vigour  his  repeated  courfe ; 
No  labour  leflening  nor  no  time  decaying 
His  ftrength,  orfplendor:  evermore  the  fame, 
From  age  to  age  his  influence  fuftains 
Dependent  worlds,  beflows  both  life  and  motion 
On  the  dull  mafs  that  forms  the  dufky  orbs, 
Chears  them  with  heat,  and  gilds  them  with  his 

brightnefs. 

Yet  man,  of  jarring  elements  compos'd, 
Who  pofts  from  change  to  change,  from  the  firfl  hour 
Of  his  frail  being  till  his  diflblution, 
Enjoys  the  fad  prerogative  above  him, 
To  think,  and  to  be  wretched.— What  is  life, 
To  him  that's  born  to  die  !  or  what  that  wifdom 
Whofe  perfection  ends   in  knowing  we  know  no 
thing! 

Mere  contradiction  all !   A  tragic  farce, 
Tedious  tho*  mort,  and  without  art  elaborate, 
Ridiculoufly  fad — 

In  the  following  fcene  the  author  artfully 
contrives  to  make  the  unhappy  old  man  dif- 
charge  the  only  per  ion  who  could  have  pre 
vented  the  murder  of  his  fon,  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  introduces  the  character  of  the  amiable 
Chariot,  on  whofe  bounty  they  had  hitherto 
fubfifted,  though  now  they  were  reduced  to  the 
loweft  ebb  of  poverty.  Old  Wilmot  when  he 
parts  with  his  faithful  fervant,  Randal,  who  is 
willing  to  endure  the  utmoft  diftrefs  rather  thaa 
quit  his  fervice,  gives  him  fuch. advice  for  his 
future  conduct  in  the  world  as  farther  difplays 
a  2  his 
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his  diftrefsful  fituation  and  the  impatience  of  his 
his  mind. 

OLD     W1LMOT. 

, Prithee,   Randal, 

How  long  haft  thou  been  with  me  ? 
RANDAL* 

Fifteen  years. 

I  was  a  very  child  when  firft  you  took  me 
To  wait  upon  your  (on,  my  dear  young  matter ! 
I  oft  have  wifh'd,  I'd  gone  to  India  with  him ; 
Tho*  you,   defponding,   give  him  o'er  for  loft. 

[OLD  WILMOT  wipes  hh  eyes. 
I  am  to  blame— this  talk  revives  your  forrow 
J?or  his  abfence. 

OLD    WILMOT. 

How  can  that  be  reviv'd, 
Which  never  died  ? 

RANDAL. 

The  whole  of  my  intent 
Was  to  confefs  your  bounty,  that/fupplied 
The  lois  of  both  my  parents  ;  I  was  long 
The  object  of  your  charitable  care. 

OLD     WILMOT. 

No  more  of  that ;  thou'ft  ferv'd  me  longer  fmce 
Without  reward ;  fo  that  account  is  balanc'd, 
Or  rather  I'm  thy  debtor — I  remember, 
When  poverty  began  to.  mow  her  face 
Within  thefe  walls,,  and  all  my  other  fervants, 
Like  pamper'd  vermin  from  a  falling  houfe, 
Retreated  with  the  plunder  they  had  gain'd, 
And  left  me,  too  indulgent  and  remifs 
For  fuck  ungrateful  wretches,  to  be  crulh'd 

Beneath. 
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Beneath  the  ruin  they  had  help'd  to  make, 
That  you,  more  good  than  wife,  refus'd  to  leave  me. 
RANDAL, 

Nay,  Ibefeechyou,  fir! 

OLD     WILMOT. 

With  my  diftrefs, 

In  perfect  contradi&ion  to  the  world, 
Thy  love,  refpeft  and  diligence  increased ; 
Now  all  the  recompence  within  my  power, 
Is  to  difcharge  thee,  Randal,  from  my  hard, 
Unprofitable  Service. 

RANDAL. 

Heaven  forbid! 

Shall  I  forfake  you  in  your  woril  neceflity  ?  — 
Believe  me,  fir,  my  honeil  foul  abhors 
The  barb'rous  thought. 

OLD      WILMOT. 

What!  canft  thou  feed  on  air? 
-I  have  not  left  wherewith  to  purchafe  food 
For  one  meal  more. 

RANDAL. 
Rather  than  leave  you  thus, 
I'll  beg  my  bread,  and  live  on  others  bounty 
While  I  ferve  you. 

OLD    W    ILMOT. 

Down,  down  my  fwelling hearty 
Or  burft  in  filence :  'tis  thy  cruel  fate 
Infults  thee  by  his  kindnefs— he  is  innocent 
Of  all  the  pain  it  gives  thee— Go  thy  ways— 
I  will  no  more  fupprefs  thy  youthful  hopes 
Of  rifing  in  the  world.  ^ 

RANDAL. 

'Tis  true,  I'm  young, 
And  never  try'd  my  fortune,  or  my  genius  : 

a  3  Which 
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Which  may  perhaps  find  out  feme  happy  means, 
As  yet  unthought  of,  to  fupply  your  wants. 

OLD     WILMOT. 
Thou  tortur'fl  me— I  hate  all  obligations 
Which  I  can  ne'er  return— And  who  art  thou, 
That  I  fhou'd  ftoop  to  take  'em  from  thy  hand ! 
Care  for  thyfelf,  but  take  no  thought  for  me ; 
I  will  not  want  thee— trouble  me  no  more. 

RANDAL. 

Be  not  offended,   fir,  and  I  will  go. 
I  ne'er  repin'd  at  your  commands  before; 
But  heaven's  my  witnefs,  I  obey  you  now 
With  ftrong  reluctance,  and  a  heavy  heart. 
Farewell,  my  worthy  matter !  [Going. 

OLD     WILMOT. 

Farewell  — flay— 

As  thou  art  yet  a  ftranger  to  the  world, 
Of  which,  alas!  I've  had  too  much  experience, 
I  fhou'd,  methinks,  before  we  part,  bellow 
A  little  counfel  on  thee— Dry  thy  eyes— 
If  thou  weep'ft  thus,  I  mail  proceed  no  farther. 
Doft  thou  afpire  to  greatnefs,  or  to  wealth, 
Quit  books  and  the  unprofitable  fearch 
Of  wifdom  there,  and  lludy  humankind: 
No  fcience  will  avail  thee  without  that ; 
.But  that  obtain'd,  thou  need'il  not  any  other. 
This  will  inftrudl  thee  to  conceal  thy  views, 
And  wear  the  face  of  probity  and  honour, 
Till  thou  haft  gain'd  thy  end ;    which  muft  be  ever 
Thy  own  advantage,  at  that  man's  expence 
Who  fliall  be  weak  enough  to  think  thee  honelh 

RANDAL. 
Yoa  mock  me,  fure. 

OLB 
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OLD       WILMOT. 

I  never  was  more  ferious. 

RANDAL, 

Why  mou'd  yoa  counfel  what  you  fcorn'd  to  prac- 
tife  ? 

OLD     WILMOT. 
Becaufe  that  foolifti  fcorn  has  been  my  ruin. 
I've  been  an  idiot,  but  wou'd  have  thee  wifer, 
And  treat  mankind,  as  they  wou'd  treat  thee,Randal; 
As  they  deferve,  andl've  been  treated  by  'em. 
Thou'ft  feen  by  me,  and  thofe  who  now  defpife  me, 
How  men  of  fortune  fall,  and  beggars  rife ; 
Shun  my  example;  treasure  up  my  precepts ; 
The  world's  before  thee— be  a  knave  and  profper. 
What  art  thou  dumb  ?  {After  a  kng  paufe."} 

RANDAL. 

Amazement  ties  my  tongue! 
Where  are  your  former  principles  ? 

OLD      WILMOT. 

No  matter; 

Suppofe  I  have  renounced  'em  :  I  have  paffions, 
And  love  thee  ftill ;  therefore  would  have  thee  thinkj, 
The  world  is  all  a  fcene  of  deep  deceit, 
And  he  who  deals  with  mankind  on  the  fquare, 
Is  his  own  bubble,  and  undoes  himfelf.         [£x*V. 

In  the  fame  a£r,  Maria  the  fervant  and  com 
panion  of  Chariot,  upon  the  approach  of 
Agnes,  the  wife  of  Old  Wilmot,  prepares  the 
reader  by  a  (hort  but  £ne  delineation  of  her 
character. 

MAR  I  A. 

Her  faded  drefs,  unfaftiionably  fine, 
AS  ill  conceals  her  poverty,  as  that 

a  4  Strain'd 
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Strain'dcomplaifarice,  her  haughty  fwelling  heart: 
T ho'  perilhing  for  want,  fo  far  from  afking, 
She  ne'er  receives  a  favour  uncompell'd, 
And  while  Ihe  ruins  fcorns  to  be  oblig'd. 

In  the  fecond  aft  Young  Wilmot  perfuades 
Randal  to  counterfeit  a  letter  from  Chariot, 
with  a  view  to  be  introduced  as  a  friend  of  the 
younglady  to  his  diftrefled  parents,  with  a  view  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  fully  acquainted  with 
their  unhappy  fituation,  and  to  relieve  them  by 
/  making  a  difcovery  of  himfelf  when  he  fhould 
think  it  moft  proper. 

This  unhappy  refinement  of  curiofity  occa- 
fions  the  dreadful  cataftrophe  which  follows  in 
thelaflaa. 

The  interview  between  Young  Wilmot  and 
his  parents  occafions  a  moft  pathetic  fcene,  from 
which  the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  read 
the  following  extract. 

ACT    II. 

OLD      WILMOT. 
The  lady  calls  you  here  her  valu'd  friend  ; 
Enough,  tho1  nothing  more  mould  be  imply'd, 
To  recommend  you  to  our  beit  efteem. 

A  worthlefs  acquifition !—  may  (he  find 

Some  means  that  better  may  exprefs  her  kindneft ; 

But/he,  perhaps,  hath  purpos'dto  inrich 

You  with  herfelf,  and  end  her  fruitlefs  forrow 

For  one  whom  death  alone  can  juftify 

For  leaving  her  fo  long.     If  it  be  fo, 

May  you  repair  his  lofs,  and  be  to  Chariot 

A  fecond,  happier  Wilmot,     Partial  nature, 

Who 
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Who  only  favours  youth,  as  feeble  age 
Were  not  her  offspring,  or  below  her  care, 
HasfeaFd  our  doom:   nofecond  hope  (hall  fpring 
From  my  dead  loins,  and  Agnes'  fteril  womb, 
To  dry  our  tears,  and  diffipate  defpair. 

AGNES. 

The  laft  and  moft  abandon'd  of  our  kind, 
By  heaven  and  earth  neglected  or  defpis'd, 

.The  loathfome  grave,  that  robb'd  us  of  our  fort 
And  all  our  joys  in  him,  muftbeour  refuge. 

YOUNG      WILMOT. 
Let  ghofts  unpardon'd,  or  devoted  fiends, 
Fear  without  hope,  and  wail  in  fuch  fad  ilrains ; 
But  grace  defend  the  living  from  defpair. 
The  darkeft  hours  precede  therifingfun  ; 

.  And  mercy  may  appear,  when  leaft  expecled. 

OLD      WILMOT. 

This  I  have  heard  a  thoufand  times  repeated, 
And  have,  believing,  been  as  oft  deceiv'd. 

YOUNG      WILMOT. 
Behold  in  me  an  inftance  of  its  truth. 
.  At  fea  twice  fhipwreck'd,  and  as  oft  the  prey 
Of  lawlefs  pirates  ;  by  the  Arabs  thrice 
Surpriz'd,   and  robb'd  on  more :  and  once  reduc'd 
To  worfe  than  thefe,  the  fum  of  all  diftrefs 
That  the  moft  wretched  feel  on  this  fide  hell, 
Ev'ri  flavery  itfelf  :  yet  here  I  ftand, 
Except  one  trouble  that  will  quickly  end, 
Thehappieftof  mankind. 

OLD      WILMOT. 

A  rare  example 

^-Of  fortune's  caprice  ;  apter  to  furprize. 
Or  entertain,  than  comfort,  or  inftrudt. 
If  you  wou'd  reafon  from  events,  be  juft, 
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And  count,  when  you  efcap'd,  how  many  perifh'd; 
And  draw  your  inr rence  thence. . 
AGNES. 

Alas !   who  knows, 

But  we  were  render' d  childlefs  by  fome  ilorm, 
In  which  you,  tho'  preierv'd,  might  bear  a  part. 

YOUNG      WILMOT. 
How  has  my  curiofity  betrayed  me 
Into  fuperfluous  pain  !  I  faint  with  fondnefs : 
And  fhall,  if  I  ftay  longer,  rufh  upon  Jem, 
Proclaim  myfelf  their  fon,  kifs  and  embrace  'em 
Till  their  fouls,  tranfported  with  theexcefs 
Of  pleafure  and  furprize,  quit  their  frail  manfions, 
And  leave  Jem  breathlefs  in  my  longing  arms. 
By  circumftances  then  and  flow  degrees, 
They  muft  be  let  into  a  happinefs 
Too  great  for  them  to  bear  at  once,  and  live  : 
That  Chariot  will  perform:  I  need  not  feign 
To  afk  an  hour  for  reft.     [Jfide.]     Sir,    1  intreat 
The  favour  to  retire  where,   for  a  while, 
I  may  repofe  myfelf.     You  will  excufe 
This  freedom,  and  the  trouble  that  I  give  you  : 
'Tig  long  fince  I  have  flept,  and  nature  calls. 

OLD     WILMOT. 

I  pray  no  more :  believe  we're  only  troubled, 
That  you  fhou'd  think  any  excufe  \vere  needful, 

YOUNG      WILMOT. 

The  weight  of  this  is  fome  incumbranceto  me,  - 
[Takes  a  cajket  out  of  bis  bojom  and  gives  it'  tt 

his  mother,] 

And  its  contents  of  value :  if  you  pleafe 
To  take  the  charge  of  it  till  I  awake, 
I  fhall  not  reft  the  worfe.     If  I  fhou'd  deep 
Till  I  am  afk'd  for,  as  perhaps  I  may,  *"]\  _ 

1  beg  that  you  wou'd  wake  me. 

ACNES 
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AGNES. 

Doubt  it  not : 

Diftra&ed  as  I  am  with  various  woes, 
I  fhall  remember  that.  [Exit. 

If  I  am  not  greatly  miftaken,  in  all  Dra 
matic  Poetry,  there  are  few  fcenes  where 
the  paflions  arefo  highly  wrought  up,  as  in  the 
third  Act  of  the  FATAL  CURIOSITY,  where  a 
man,  contrary  to  the  conviction  of  his  mind 
and  amidfl  all  the  agonies  which  reluctant  na 
ture  feels,  is  tempted  to  the  commiHion  of  a 
moftdefperate  and  mocking  aciion.  LiLLoneed 
not  be  amamed  to  yield  to  Shakefpeare,  who 
is  fuperior  to  all  other  writers  ;  but  excepting 
the  celebrated  fcenes  of  murder  in  Macbeth,' 
thefe  in  the  FATAL  CURIOSITY,  for  juft  re- 
prefentation  of  anguifh,  remorfe,  defpair,  and 
horror,  bear  away  the  palm. 

I  fhall  make  no  apology  for  anticipating  the 
reader's  curiofityby  giving  this  mafter  piece  of 
fine  writing,  as  his  perufing  it  here  may  engage 
him  not  only  to  read  the  whole  play,  but  in 
duce  him  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  a  man,  who  is  fo  great  a  painter  of  the 
terrible  graces. 

FATAL  CURIOSITY,   ACT  III. 

Enter  AGNES  alone  <vj'itb  the  cajket  in  her  hand. 

WHO   fliould    this   flranger  be? — and  then  this 

cafket  —  . 

He  fays  it  is  of  value,  and  yet  trufts  it, 
As  if  a  trifle,  to  a  ftranger's  hand  — 
His  confidence  amazes  me—  Perhaps 
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It  is  not  what  he  fays — Fm  ftrongly  tempted 
To  open  it,  and  fee. — No,  let  it  reft. 
Why  ihou'd  my  curiofity  excite  me, 
To  fearchand  pry  into  th'  affairs  of  others ; 
Who  have  t'imploy  my  thoughts  fo  many  cares 
Andforrows  of  my  own? — With  how  much  eafe 
The  fp ring  gives  way! — furprizing!    moft  prodi 
gious! 

My  eyes  are  dazzled,  and  my  ravifti'd  heart 
Leaps  at  the  glorious  fight— How  bright' s  the  luftre, 
How  immenfe  the  worth  of  thefe  fair  jewels  I 
Ay,  fuch  a  treafure  wou'd  expel  for  ever 
Bafe  poverty,    and  all  it»  abjed:  train  ; 
The  mean  devices  we're  reduc'd  to  ufe 
To  keep  out  famine,  andpreferve  our  lives 
From  day  to  day  ;  the  cold  neglect  of  friends ; 
The  galling  fcorn,   or  more  provoking  pity 
Of  an  infulting  world  —  Poffefs'd  of  thefe, 
Plenty,   content,  and  power  might  take  their  turn, 
And  lofty  pride  bare  its  afpiring  head 
At  our  approach,  and  once  more  bend  before  us. 
—  A  pleafing  dream  ! — 'Tis  pail ;  and  now  I  wake 
More  wretched  by  the  happinefs  I've  loft. 
For  fure  it  was  a  happinefs  to  think, 
Tho'  but  for  a  moment,  fuch  a  treafure  mine. 
Nay,  it  was  more  than  thought— I  faw  and  touch'd 

The  bright  temptation,   and  I  fee  it  yet 

*Tis  here — 'tis  mine.     I  have  it  in  poffeffion— 
— Muft  I  refign  it  ?    muft  I  give  it  back  ? 
Am  I  in  love  with  niifery  and  want  ?— — 
To  rob  myfelf  and  court  fo  vaft  a  lofs  ; — 

— Retain  it  then.     But  how  ? — There  is  a  way • 

Why  fmks  my  heart  ?  why  does  ray  blood  run  cold  ? 
Why  am  I  thrill'd  with  horror? — 'Tis  not  choice, 
-  But  dire  neceffity  fuggefts  the  thought. 

Enter 
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Enter  OLD  WILMOT. 
The  mind  contented,  with  how  little  pains 
The  wand'ring  fenfes  yield  to  foft  repofe, 
And  die  to  gain  new  life  !  He's  faiFn  afleep 
Already — happy  man  !  —what  doft  thou  think, 
My  Agnes,  of  our  unexpected  gueft  ? 
He  feems  to  me  a  youth  of  great  humanity: 
Juft  ere  he  clos'd  his  eyes,  that  fwam  in  tears, 
He  wrung  my  hand,  and  prefs*d  it  to  his  lips  ^ 
And  with  a  look,  that  pierc'd  me  to  the  foul, 
Begg'd  metocomfortthee  :  and — doft  thou  heartne? 
What  art  thou  gazing  on  ? — ne,  'tis  not  well— 
This  calketwas  deliver'd  to  you  clos'd  : 
Why  have  you  open'd  it?  mou'dthis  be  known, 
How  mean  mult  we  appear  ? 

A  C  N  E  ST. 

And  who  mall  know  it  ? 

OLD      WILMOT. 
There  is  a  kind  of  pride,  a  decent  dignity 
Due  toourfelves  :  which,  fpite  of  our  misfortunes, 
May  be  maintained,  and  cherim'd  to  the  laft. 
To  live  without  reproach,   and  without  leave 
To  quit  the  world,  mews  fovereign  contempt, 
And  noble  fcorn  of  its  relentlefs  malice. 

AGNES. 

Shews  fovereign  madnefs  and  a  fcorn  of  fenfe, 
Purfueno  farther  this  detefled  theme: 
I  will  not  die,  I  will  not  leave  the  world 
For  all  that  you  can  urge,  until  compelPd. 

OLD      WILMOT. 
To  chafe  a  madow,  when  the  fetting  fun 
Is  darting  his  laftrays,  werejultas  wife, 
As  your  anxiety  for  .fleeting  life, 
Now  the  laft  means  for  its  fupoort  are  failing : 

Were 
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"\Verefamine  notas  mortal  as  the  fword, 

This  warmth  mi^ht  be  excus'd — But  take  thy  choice 

—  Die  how  you  will,  you  (hall  not  die  alone. 

AGNES. 
Nor  -live,  I  hope. 

OLD      W  I  L  M  O  T. 
There  is  no  fear  of  that. 

AGNES. 
Then  we'll  live  both. 

OLD     W  I  L  MOT. 
Strange  folly!    where's  the  means? 
AGNES. 

The  means  are  there ;  thofe  jewels, 

OLD     WILMOT. 

Hal—Take  heed  i 

Perhaps  thou  doft  but  try  me ;  yet  take  heed 

There's  nought  fo  monilrous  but  the  mind  of  man 

In  forr.e  conditions  may  be  brought  t'approve  ; 

Theft,  facrilege,  treafcn,  and  parricide, 

When  flatt'ring  opportunity  intic'd, 

And  defperation  drove,  have  been  committed 

By  thofe  who  once  wou'd  ftart  to  hear  them  nam'd. 

AGNES. 

And  add  to  thefe  detefted  fuicide, 
Which,  by  a  crime  much  lefs,  we  may  avoid. 
OLD      WILMOT. 

Th*  inhofpitahle  murder  of  our  gueft! 

How  cou'dft  thou  form  a  thought  fovery  tempting, 
So  advantageous,  fo  fecure  and  ea_fy; 
And  yet  fo  cruel,  and  fo  full  of  horror? 

AGNES. 

JTis  lefs  impiety,  lefs  againft  nature, 
To.  take  another's  life,  than  end  our  own. 

OLD 
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OLD     WILMOT. 
It  is  no  matter,  whether  this  or  that 
Be,  in  itfelf,  the  lefs  or  greater  crimed 
Howe'er  we  may  deceive  ourfelves  or  others, 
We  a&  from  inclination,  not  by  rule, 
Or  none  cou'd  aft  amifs- — and  that  all  err, 
None  but  the  confcious  hypocrite  denies. 
— O  !  what  is  man,  his  excellence  and  ftrength, 
JWhen  in  an  hour  of  trial  and  defertion, 
Reafon,  his  nobleft  power,  may  be  fuborn'd 
To  plead  the  caufe  of  vile  affaffination  I 

AGNES. 

You're  too  fevere  :  reafon  may  juflly  plead 
For  her  own  prefervation. 

OLD     WILMOT. 

Reft  contented: 

Whatever  refiftance'I  may  feem  to  make, 
I  am.  beitray'd  within :  my  will's  feduc'd, 
And  my  whole  foul  infecled.     The  deiire 
Of  life  returns,  and  brings  with  it  a  train 
Of  appetites  that  rage  to  be  fupply'd. 
Whoever  (lands  to  parley  with  temptation, 
Does  it  to  be  o'ercome. 

AGNES. 
Then  nought  remains, 
But  thefwift  execution  of  a  deed 
That  is  not  to  be  thought  on,  or  delay'd. 
We  muft  di-fpatch  him  fleeping  :  fhoa'dhe  wake, 
?Twere  madnefs  to  attempt  it. 

OLD     WILMOT. 

True,  his  Itrength 

Single  is  more,  much  more  than  ours  united  ; 
So  may  his  life,  perhaps,  as  far  exceed 
Qurt  in  duration,  fhou*d  he  'fcape  this  fnare. 

4  Gen'rous* 
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Gen'rous,  unhappy  man!  O!  whatcou'd  move  thee 
To  put  thy  life  and  fortune  in  the  hands 
Of  wretches  mad  with  anguifh  ! 
AGNES. 

By  what  means? 

By  ftabbing,  fuffocation,   or  by  ilrangling, 
Shall  we  effeft  his  death  ? 

OLD      WILMOT. 

Why,  what  a  fiend!  — 
How  cruel,  how  remorfelefs  and  impatient 
Have  pride,  and  poverty  made  thee  ? 

AGNES. 

Barbarous  man  ! 

Whofe  wafteful  riots  ruin'd  our  eftate, 
And  drove  our  fon,  ere  the  firfl  down  had  fpread 
His  rofy  cheeks,  fpite  of  my  fad  prefages, 
Earneft  intreaties,  agonies  and  tears, 
To  feek  his  bread  'mongft  Grangers,  and  to  perifli 
In  fome  remote,  inhofpitable  land — 
The  lovelieft  youth,  in  perfon  and  in  mind, 
That  ever  crown'd  a  groaning  mother's  pain  ! 
Where  was  thy  pity,  where  thy  patience  then  ? 
Thou  cruel  hulband !    thou  unnat'ral  father  ! 
Thou  moft  remorfelefs,  molt  ungrateful  man, 
To  wafte  my  fortune,  rob  me  of  my  fon ; 
To  drive  me  to  defpair,   and  then  reproach  me 
For  being  what  thou'ft  made  me. 

OLD     WILMOT. 

Dry  thy  tears : 

I  ought  not  to  reproach  thee.     I  confefs 
That  thou  haft  fuffer'd  much  .  fo  have  we  both. 
But  chide  no  more:  I'm  wrought  up  to  thy  pur- 

pofe. 
The  poor,  ill-fated,  unfufpe&ingviftim, 
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Ere  he  reclin'd  him  on  the  fatal  couch, 
From  which  he's  ne'er  to  rife,  took  off  the  fafti, 
And  coftly  dagger  that  thou  faw'ft  him  wear; 
And  thus,  unthinking,  furnifh'd  us  with  arms 
Againit  himfelf.     Which  ihall  I  ufe ? 

AGNES. 

Thefafh. 
If  you  make  ufe  of  that  I  can  affift. 

OLD      WILMOT. 

No— 'tis  a  dreadful  office,  and  I'll  fpare 

Thy  trembling  hands  the  guilt— fteal  to  the  door 

And  bring  me  word  if  he  be  ftill  afleep. 

[Exit  AGNES. 

I  m  deceiv'd,  or  hepronounc'd  himfelf 
I  The  happieft  of  mankind.     Deluded  wretch  ! 
Thy  thoughts  are  perifhing,  thy  youthful  joys, 
Touch'd  by  the^icy  hand  of  grifly  death, 
Are  withering  in  their  bloom— but  thought  extin- 

guifh'd, 

He'll  never  know  the  lofs,  nor  feel  the  bitter 
Pangs  of  difappointment-thenl  was  wrong 
In  counting  him  a  wretch  :  to  die  well  pleas'd, 
Is  all  the  happieft  of  mankind  can  hope  for. 
To  be  a  wretch,  is  to  furvive  the  lofs 
Of  every  joy,  and  even  hope  itfelf, 
As  I  have  done—why  do  I  mourn  him  then  ? 
;  For,  by  the  anguifli  of  my  tortur'd  foul, 
I  He's  to  be  envy'd,  if  compared  with  me. 

Enter  AGNES  with  Yo  u  N  G  Wi  L  M  o  T  V  dagger. 

AGNES. 

The  flranger  fleeps  at  prefent;  but  fo  reftlefs 
His  flumbers  feem,  they  can't  continue  long, 
Come,come,difpatch~HerePve  fecur'd  his  dagger. 
VOL.  I.  b  OLD 
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OLD      W  I  L  M  O  T. 

O  Agnes  !    Agnes  !  if  there  be  a  hell 
'Tis  iuft  we  ihou'd  expeft  it. 

[Goes  to  take  the  dagger,  but  lets  it  fall  ^ 

AGNES. 

Nay,  for  fhame, 
Shake  off  this  panic,   and  be  more  yourfelf. 

OLD      W  I  L  M  O  T. 
What's  to  be  done?  on  what  had  we  determin'd? 

AGNES. 
You're  quite  difmay'd.     I'll  do  the  deed  myfelf. 

[Takes  up  the  dagger. 

OLD     W  I  L  M  O  T. 
Give  me  the  fatal  fteei 
'Tis  but  a  firigle  murder, 
Neceffity,  impatience  and  defpair, 
The  three  wide  mouths  of  that  true  Cerberus, 
Grim  poverty,  demands  -They  lhall  be  ftopp'd. 
Ambition,  perfection,  and  revenge 
Devour  their  millions  daily  :^  and  lhall 
But  follow  me,  and  fee  how  little  cauie 
You  had  to   think  there  was  the  leaft  remains 
Of  manhood,  pity,  mercy,  or  remorfe 
Left  in  this  favage  brcaft.     [Going  the  wrong 
AGNES. 

Where  do  you  go  ? 
The  flreet  is  that  way. 

OLD    W  I  L  M  O  T. 

True  !  I  had  forgot. 
AGNES. 


Quite,  quite 

OLD    W  I  L  M  O  T. 

Well,  I  recover. 
_  .  _  I  (hall  find  the  way. 
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AGNES. 

Ofoftly!    foftlyl 

The  leafl  noife  undoes  us.  — Still  I  fear  him  : 
~-No— now  he  feems  determin'd  -  O  !  that  paufe, 
That  cowardly  paufe  !  — his  refqlution  fails  — 
'Tis  wifely  done  to  lift  your  eyes  to  heaven ; 
When  did  you  pray  before  ?  I  have  no  patience—-* 
How  he  furveys  him  !  what  a  look  was  there  !— 
How  full  of  anguifh,  pity  and  remorfe !  •— — 
He'll  never  do  it  — Strike,   or  give  it  o'er 
— No,  he  recovers  — but  that  trembling  arm 
May  mifs  its  aim  ;   and  if  he  fails,  we're  loft— 
'Tis  done  — O  !  no;  he  lives,  he  flruggles  yet. 

YOUNG     WILMOT. 

O  !    father  !  father !  [/»  another  room. 

AGNES. 

Quick,  repeat  the  blow. 

What  pow'r  (hall  I  invoke  to  aid  thee,  Wilmot ! 
-—Yet  hold  thy  hand— inconilant,  wretched  woman! 
What  doth  my  heart  recoil,  and  bleed  with  him 
Whofe  murder  was  contriv'd — O  Wilmot !  Wilmot! 

Notwithstanding  all  the  friendly  endeavours- 
of  Fielding,  this  play  met  with  very  little  uic- 
cefs  at  its  firft  reprefentation,  and  this  was  owing 
in  all  probability  to  its  being  brought  on  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  feafon,  when  the  public  had 
been  fatiated  with  a  long  run  of  Pafquin. — But 
it  is  with  pleafure  I  obferve  that  Fielding  gene- 
roufly  perfifted  to  ferve  the  man  whom  he  had- 
once  efpoufed ;  he  tacked  the  FAT  AL  CURIOSITY 
to  his  Hiftorical  Regifter,  -which  was  played 
with  great  fuccefs  in  the  enfuing  winter.  The 
b  2  tragedy 
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tragedy  was  a£ted   to  more  advantage  than  be- 
-  fore,  and  was  often  repeated,  to  the  emolument 
of  the  author,   and  with  the  approbation  of  the 
public. 

It  was  the  fate  of  LILLO  to  be  reduced  to  the 
~  neceffity  of  having  his  plays  reprefented  by  in 
ferior  actors.  In  1738,  he  gave  to  the  players, 
acting  during  the  fummer  feafon  at  Covent- 
Garden,  his  play  of  MARINA,  taken  from 
an  old  tragedy  attributed  to  Shakefpeare,  call- 
.  ed,  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre.  It  is  true  the 
firft  editors  of  this  great  father  of  the  Englifh 
ilage  rejected  Pericles,  and  feveral  other  pieces 
that  had  been  printed  with  his  name  to  them 
during  his  life-time.  It  is  moft  likely  that 
Shakefpeare  revifed  this  old  drama,  and  gave  a 
few  touches  of  his  own  inimitable  pencil  j  that 
he  added  or  altered  a  character  or  two,  and 
wrote  a  fcene  here  and  there ;  which,  like  the 
luftre  of  Bafiianus's  ring*  in  the  cavern,  illumi 
nated  the  furrounding  darknefs. 

The  preferving  from  oblivion  fcenes  which 
will  give  perpetual  pleafure  in  the  reading,  is 
undoubtedly  meritorious,  and  LILLO  deferves 
as  much  praife  for  faving  the  iketches  of  a 
Shakefpeare,  as  he  who  carefully  keeps  amongft 

his 

*  Marcus.  Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole, 
Which  like  a  taper  in  fome  monument 
Doth  fliine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthy  cheeks, 
And  fhews  the  ragged  entrails  of  the  pit. 

Tit.  Andron.  Aft  2.  Sc.  7* 

This  fine  paflage  has  been  quoted  to  prove  that  Sbakefpeare 
wrote  fome  part  of  this  horrid  tragedy, 
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his   rarities,  a  maimed  ftatue  of  an   illuftrious 
artift. 

There  is  fomething  pleafingly  wild  in  the  cha 
racter  of  Marina,  which  befpeaks  her  to  be 
the  offspring  of  fweet  Fancy's  child.  At  her 
firft  appearance  {he  makes  ufe  of  fuch  happy, 
yet  uncommon  expreflions,  as  will  not  permit 
us  to  doubt  her  origin. 

ACT    I.        SCENE    I. 

MARINA. 

No,  I  will  rob  gay  Tellus  of  her  weeds, 
To  ftrew  thy  grave  with  flowers.  The  yellows,  blues, 
The  purple  violets  and  marygolds 
Shall  as  a  carpet  hang  upon  thy  tomb, 
While  fummer  days  do  laft.     Ah  me,   poor  maid ! 
Born  in  a  tempeft  when  my  mother  dy'd, 
And  now  I  mourn  afecond  mother's  lofs. 
This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lafting  ftorm, 
Thatfwallows,  piece  by  piece,  the  merchant's  wealth, 
And  in  the  end  himfelf. 

In  this  romantic  fable  of  MARINA,  a  huf- 
band,  contrary  to  all  expectations,  recovers  his 
wife,  and  a  father  his  daughter. 

Pericles,  when  he  views  Marina,  breaks  out 
into  an  exclamation  which  could  belong  to  none 
but  pur  old  inimitable  bard. 

PERICLES. 

My  long  pent  forrow  rages  for  a  vent, 
And  will  .o'erflow  in  tears :    fuch  was  my  wife  ; 
And  fuch  an  one  my  daughter  might  have  been  ; 
My  queen's  fquare  brows,  her  ftature  to  an  inch, 
As  wand-like  llraight,  as  filver  voiced,  her  eyes 

b  3  As 
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As  jewels  like,  in  pace  another  Juno; 
And  then  like  her  ihe  ftarves  the  ears  ihe  feeds, 
And  makes  them  crave  the  more,  the  moxe    fhe 
.  •     ipeaks.  " 

A  love  of  truth,  innocence,  and  virtue,  a 
firm  resignation  to  the  will  of  Providence,  and 
a  detection  of  vice  and  falfehood,  are  con- 
itant  y  infifted  upon,  and  frrongly  inculcated 
m  all  the  compofitions  of  honeft'LiLLo. 

I  thai]  only  give  another^  uotation  from  this 
play,  which  confifts  of  four  very  happy  lines  of 
.LILLO  grafted  upon  the  old  ilock  : 

*<  Ye  fons  and  daughters  of  adverfity, 
Preferveyou    innocence,  and  each  light  grief 
So  bounteous  are  the  Gods  to  thofe  who  ferve  them) 
Shall  be  rewarded  with  ten  thoufand  joys" 

Indiscriminate  praife  is  as  fufpicious  as  undif. 
t  nguifhing  cenfure.  Both  proceed  from  one 
common  parent,  ignorance:  though  the  lat 
ter  is  foftered  by  brutal  malevolence,  and  the 
former  chenfhed  by  indifcreet  friendfhip 

In  this  play  of  MARINA,  I  think  LILLO 
has  preferved  fome  charaders,  and  retained 
fomeexprefrionsoftheolddrama,whichhisiudg. 
ment  fhould  have  rejeded.  He  did  not  reflelt 
that  rude  modes  of  fpeech,  when  manners  are 
^cultivated,  are  tolerated  by  cuftom  ;  and  words 
which  might  have  been  ipoken  without  cen- 

•e  m  the  drawing  room  of  Elizabeth,  a  fwear- 
^ng  and  mafculine  queen,  and  even  in  the  pre- 


fence 
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fence  of  *  James,  a  prince  who  loved  and  propa 
gated  an  obfcene  jeft,  would  fcarce  be  permu- 
tged  now  in  fome  houfes  devoted  to  pleafure. 
A  modern  audience  rejefts  withdifguft  the  com- 
panions  and  language  of  a  brothel. 

Though  lets  virtuous  than  our  ancd    .re,  Wo 
\   are  more^refined  and  polite  in  our  publ 

\  -tainments. 

LILLO  died  the  3d  of  September,  1739. 
He  juft  lived  to  fanfa  his  tragedy  otJ',Lxi 
*ICK,  which  he  left  to  the  care  ot   his  friend 
Mr    John  Gray,    a  bookfeller,  who  was  iirft  a 
xliffenting    minifter,  and  afterwards,  i, 
complying  with  the  terms  of  admiffion  into  th 
•churcf [of  England,  reclor  of  a  living  at  . 
pen  in  Yorklhire.     The  author    a,. ; 
Skig  requeft,  to  his  friend  Gray,  that  he  would 
^dicDatehis  ELMERICK  to  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales.— Marcellus  and  Germanicus  \vei 
more  beloved  by  the  Romans,  than  fredenc* 
was  by  the  people  of  England.     His  eafmefs  a, 
-ccefs!  his  readinefs  to    fuccour  the  diftreiled, 
his  encouragement  of   arts  and    fciences    and 
many  other  public  and  private  virtues  endearec 
him  to  perfons  of  all  ranks.— LILLO  had  a  great 
veneration  for  the  prince,  and  had,  in  a  ma  q«e 
called  BRITANNIA  and  BATAVIA,  exerted  his 
b  A  poetical 

*  Th's  religious  king,  who  wrote  commentaries  on  fome 
trr's  of  Sc  ipture,  diverted  himfelf  with  the  baudy  jokes  of 
S  Wfli»  (I  th>k  it  was  Neal  of  Rochefter)  during  the  tune 
of  divine  fervicc  at  the  chapel  royal,  ,; 
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poetical  fkill  on   the   marriage    of  his  Royal 
Highnefs  to  the  Princefs  of  Saxe-Gotha. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Gray's  dedication  of  EL 
MERICK,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  interefted 
himfelf  in  the  fuccefs  of  this  tragedy  by  honour 
ing  it  with  his  prefence,  and  it  is  but  reafonable 
to  believe  that  the  play  was  afted  at  Drury-Lane 
Theatre  through  the  influence  of  the  fame  royal 
patron. 

The  fuccefs  was  much  greater  than  was  ex- 
petted  from  a  tragedy  written  on  fo  fimple  a 
plan,  and  with  fo  antiquated,  though  fo  ex 
cel  en  t  a  moral,  as  the  neceffity  of  univerfal 
and  impartial  juftice.— It  had  novelty  at  Jeaft 
to  recommend  it:  it  was  bold  as  well  as 
hazardous  in  the  poet,  to  introduce  a  fcene 
where  the  man  intrufted  by  his  prince  with 
the  government  of  a  kingdom,  makes  ufe  of 
his  delegated  power  againft  the  confort  of  his 
royal  mafter,  and  puts  her  to  death  for  an  in 
jury  committed  againft  his  own  wife. 

There  could  not  have  been  a  more  proper 
attor   chofen  for  the  part   of   Elmerick    than 
^um:  unacquainted  as   he  was  with  paffion 
and   incapable    to   exprefs   it,  he   always  gave 
weight  and  dignity  to  fentiment,   by  his  look 
voice,  and  action. 

When  Elmerick,  in  the  following  invoca 
tion  to  Heaven,  offers  up  the  queen  to  juftice, 
the  audience  felt  with  awe  the  force  ofQuin's 
elocution. 

5  «  Tho« 
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"  Thou  awful  power,   whofe  bright   tremendous 

fword 

Rules  heaven  and  earth  while  hell  refifts  in  vain ; 
Inexorably  firm  eternal  juftice! 
Fearlefs  I  offer  up  this  great  delinquent, 
To  you  and  to  Ifmena  :    deign  t'accept 
No  common  facrifice,  and  may  it  prove 
A  folemn  leflbn  and  a  dreadful  warning, 
T'inftruft  and  to  alarm  a  guilty  world." 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Mr.  Ham 
mond  interefted  hirrifelf  in  the  fuccefs  of  ELME- 
RICK  ;  but  I  have  authority  from  a  gentleman, 
who  ftands  foremoft  in  thefirft  clafs  of  living  au 
thors,  to  afFirm  that  Mr.  Hammond  wrote  the 
prologue  and  epilogue  to  that  tragedy,  and  it 
plainly  appears  from  them,  that  the  fuccefs  of 
the  play  was  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
him  ;  and  it  may  farther  be  reafonably  fuppo- 
fed  that  his  intereft  with  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  employed  to  the  advantage  of  ELMERICK. 

I  am  perfuaded  that  I  fhall  give  pleafure  to 
the  reader,  by  inferring  here  thefe  genuine  pro 
ductions  of  fo  elegant  a  writer  as  Mr.  Ham 
mond,  who  did  not  long  furvive  the  generous 
regard  which  he  paid  to  the  remains  of  LILLO. 

The  judgment  paft  on  the  works  of  our  au 
thor,  by  a  man  whofe  good  tafte  in  literature 
has  alway  been  unqueftioned,  will  be  a  power 
ful  fan  6iion  of  his  worth,  and  more  than  coun 
ter-balance  the  abfurd  attacks  of  illiberal  criti- 
cifm, 

PRO- 
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PROLOGUE  TO    ELMERICK, 

By  Mr.  HAMMOND. 

V 

*'  NO  laboured  fcenes  to-night  adorn  our  ftage, 

LILLO'S  plain  fenfe  vvou'd  here  the  heart  engage. 
He  knew  no  art,... no. rule;  but  warmly  thought 
From  pafiions  force,  and  as  he  felt  he  wrote. 
His  BARN  WELL  once  no  criticks  teft  could  bear, 
Yet  from  each  eye  ftill  draws  the  natural  tear.^ 
With  generous  candour  hear  his  latelt  ftrains,. 
And  let  kind  pity  fhelter  his  remains. 
Depreft  by  want,    afflicted  by  difeafe, 
Dying  he  wrote,  and  dying  wim'd  to  pleafe. 
Oh  may  that  wifh  be  now  humanely  paid, 
And  no  harih  critic  vex  his  gentle  made. 
'Tis  yours  his  unfupported  fame  to  fave, 
And  bid  one  laurel  grace  his  humble  grave." 

EPILOGUE. 

By  the  SAME. 

<e  YOU,  who  fupreme  o'er  ev'ry  work  of  wit 
In  judgement  here  unaw'd,    unbiafs'd  fit, 
The  palatines  and  guardians  of  the  pit ; 
If  to- your  minds  this  merely-modern  play, 
No  ufeful  fenfe,  no  gen'rous  warmth  convey ; 
If  fuftian  here,  thro'  each  unnat'ral  fcene, 
In  ilrain'd  conceits  found  high,  and  nothing  mean ; 
If  lofty  dulnefs  for  your  vengeance  call ; 
Like  Elmerick  judge,   and  let  the  guilty  fall. 
But  if  fimplicity,   with  force  and  fire, 
JJnlabour'd  thoughts  and  artlefs  words  infpue  : 

v, 
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If,  like  the  atfion  which  thefe  fcenes  relate, 
The  whole  appear  irregularly  great; 
If  mailer  rlrokes  the  nobler  paiiions  move, 
Then,  like  the  king,  acquit  us,  and  approve." 

I  have  heard  from  Roberts,  an  old  come 
dian,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
LILLO,  that  his  tragedy  of  ARDEN  OF  FEVER- 
SHAM  was  written  before  the  year  1736.  How 
it  came  to  lie  dormant  till  1762,  when  it  was 
firft  a£ted  in  the  fummer  feafon,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn.  I  have  already  obier- 
ved,  that  it  was  the  fate  of  this  writer  to  have 
feveral  of  his  plays  acted  to  difadvantage. 
ARDEN  is  a  ftrong  inftance  of  it ;  for  ex 
cepting  the  principal  character  of  the  play, 
which  was  acled  with  great  judgment  by 
my  friend-  Mr.  Havard,  we  cannot  fay  that 
much  juftice  was  done  to  this  pathetic  tragedy 
by  the  actors. 

The  part  of  Alicia  was  given  to  a  raw  young 
aclrefs,  unacquainted  with  the  ftage,  and  ut 
terly  incapable  of  comprehending,  much  lefs  of 
reprefenting  a  character  which  required  the 
ftrongeft  expreffion  of  violent  and  conflicting 
paflions. 

The  writer  of  The  Companion  to  the  The 
atre,  in  the  life  of  LILLO,  does  juftice  to  AR 
DEN,  and  fpeaks  with  rapture  of  the  effects 
produced  by  the.  reprefentation  of  it,  but  at  the 
fame  time  he  has  abfolutely  omitted  this  tragedy 
iji  his  Dictionary  or  Lift  of  Plays,  However  it  is 

certain 
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s/certaih  that  ARDEN,  though  much  applauded, 
was  acted  but  one  night. 

The  ftory  of  Arderi's  murder  is  not  an 
improper  fubjed  for  the  ftage,  and  many 
fcenes  of  this  play  are  happily  written,  in  which 
the  paflions  of  love  and  jealoufy,  revenge  and 
luft,  of  rage  and  remorfe,  are  fully  and  faith 
fully  delineated. 

But,  perhaps,  in  adhering  too  ftri&ly  to  our 
old  chronicles,  the  writer  has  deprived'  himfelf 
of  advantages  which  he  might  have  obtained  by 
a  flight  deviation  from  them.— The  poet  fays, 

/%?/?,  voluptatis  caitfa,  funt  proxima  veris. 

I  think  we  may  go  yet  farther,  and  venture  to 
affirm,  that  a  probable  ftory,  well  contrived, 
and  artfully  conducted,  will  give  more  plea- 
;'  fure  in  dramatic  poetry,  than  a  too  clofe  re- 
prefentation  of  real  fact. 

Such  actions  as  will  not  bear"  to  be  feen, 
may  yet  be_related  to  advantage.  Detefted 
characters,  the  perpetrators  of  low  villainy, 
murderers  and  aflaffins,  fhould  be  fparingly  in 
troduced  upon  the  ftage.  The  diabolical'  mi- 
nifters  of  vengeance  fhould  be  juft  feen  and 
difmifTed  ;  though  they  may  be  fpoken  of  with 
propriety.  An  audience  will  not  long  endure 
their  company. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  fome  friend 
of  the  author  had  no:  applied  to  Mr.  Garrick 
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to  revife,  correct,  and  amend  this  play ;  a  few 
alterations  by  a  gentleman  who  is  fo  great  a 
judge  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  and  who  has  often 
fhewn  his  (kill  in  revifmg  plays  with  fuccefs, 
would  have  rendered  it  a  lafting  entertainment 
to  the  public. 

I  have  now  finifhed  my  curfory  review  of 
LILLO'S  plays,  and  have  little  elfe  to  add. 

Mr.  Hammond  more  than  infmuated  in  his 
prologue  to  ELMERICK,  that  LILLO  died  op- 
prefled  with  want.  The  ftory  of  his  poverty 
has  been  propagated  upon  this  refpe£able  au 
thority. 

But  furely  it  was  not  very  credible, that  a  man 
who  was  in  the  practice  of  a  reputable  and  gene 
rally  profitable  bufmefs,  fuch  as  the  art  of  jewel 
ling  ;  and  who  befides,in  the  fpace  of  feven  years, 
had  accumulated  by  his  plays  a  fum  not  much 
lefs  than  800 1.  could  poffibly  die  furrounded 
with  diftrefs ;  efpecially  if  we  take  into  this  ac 
count,  what  was  certainly  true,  that  the  man 
was  very  temperate,  and  addicted  to  no  one 
vice  or  extravagance  ! 

By  great  good  fortune  I  was  directed  to  a 
perfon  who  has  juftified  my  doubts  upon 
this  matter,  and  has,  very  politely,  furnimed 
me  with  fome  materials  which  farther  illu- 
ftrate  our  author's  character. 

This  gentleman  was  formerly  partner  in  the 
fame  bufmefs  with  Mr.  LILLO;  he  now  lives 
at  Chelfea,  and  in  an  advanced  age  has  retired 
from  the  fatigues  of  bufmefs. 

From 
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From   him   I   learn,  that   GEORGE   LILLO 

was  the  fon  of  a  Dutch  jeweller,  v/ho  married 
an  Englifh  woman  ;  that  he  was  born  fome- 
where  near  Moorfields,  and  brought  up  to  his 
father's  bufmefs  ;  that  he  himfelf  was  his  part 
ies  in  the  fame  trade  feveral  years  ;  that  LILLO 
was  a  moft  valuable  and  amiable  man;  that  in 
his  moral  conduit,  and  in  the  candour,  gene- 
rofity,  and  opennefs  of  his  temper,  he  refem- 
|  )led  the  character  of  Thorowgood  in  his  own 
j  BARN  WELL  ;  that,  fo  far  from  being  poor, 
he  died  in  very  eafy  circumftances,  and  rather 
in  affluence  than  want  ;  that  he  bequeathed 
feveral  legacies,  and  left  the  bulk  of  his  for 
tune  to  Mr.  John  Underwood  his  nephew,  in 
which  was  included  an  eftate  of  6ol.  per  an 
num  *. 

This  ftory  of  LILLO'S  diftreflcd  fortune, 
which  Mr.  Hammond  inadvertently  gave  rife  to, 
and  which  has  been  believed  and  ^repeated  by 
others,  may  perhaps  owe  its  rife  to  a  particula 
rity  in  our  author's  conduct,  which  this  gentle 
man,  his  partner,  communicated  to  me. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Mr. 
LILLO,  whether  from  judgment  or  humour, 


*  Mr.  Underwood,  a  jeweller  in  the  city,  fon  of  Mr. 
John  Underwood,  favoured  me  with  a  fight  cf  Mr.  LILLO'S 
will}  by  \vhich  it  appears  that  befides  the  eflate  cf  6ocl. 
per  annum  bequeathed  to  Underwood  the  father,  fubjeft  to 
certain  payments  vo  different  perfons,  he  died  poffeiTed  of  feve 
ral  eftech  by  nu  mean;  ir.conftderable, 

deter- 
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determined  to  put  the  fmcerity  of  his  friends, 
who  profeffed  a  very  high  regard  for  him,  to  a 
trial. 

In  order  to  carry  on  this  defign,  he  put  in 
practife  an  odd-kind  of  ftratagem;  he  afked  one 
of  his  intimate  acquaintance  to  lend  him  a 
conficlerable  fum  of  money,  and  for  this  he  de 
clared  that  he  would  give  no  bond,  nor  any 
other  fecurity,  except  a  note  of  his  hand  ;  the 
perfon  to  whom  he  applied,  not  liking  the 
terms,  civilly  refufed  him. 

Soon  after,  LILLO  met  his  nephew,  Mr. 
Underwood,  with  whom  he  had  been  at  vari 
ance  for  fome  time;  he  put  the" Tame  queftion 
to  him,  defiring  him  to  lend  him  money  upon 
the  fame  terms.  His  nephew,  either  from  a 
fagacious  apprehenfion  of  his  uncle's  real  inten 
tion,  or  from  generofity  of  fpirit,  immediately 
offered  to  comply  with,  his  requeft.  LILLO 
was  fo  well  pleafed. with  ;  this  ready  compliance 
of  Mr.  Underwood,  that  he  immediately  de 
clared  that  he  was  fully  fatisned  with  the  love 
and  regard  that  his  nephew  bore  him  ;  he  was 
convinced  that  his  friendfhip  was  entirely  dif- 
interefted,  and  affured  him  that  he  fhould  reap 
the  benefit  fuch  generous  behaviour  deferved. 
In  confequence  of  this  prornife,  he  bequeathed 
him  the  bulk  of  his  fortune. 

I  fhould  have  obferved  that  LILLO  was  a 
Diflenter,  but  not  of  that  fcur  caft  which  diftin- 
guifnes  fome  of  our  fe&aries, 

la 
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In  his  perfon  he  was  lufty,  but  not  tall,  of  a 
pleafmg  afpe<5t,  though  unhappily  deprived  of 
the  fight  of  one  eye. 

"  I  have  no  authority  for  putting  the  Life  of 
SCANDERBEG  among  the  works  of  LILLO — 
It  has  been  ufually  bound  up  with  his  plays, 
and  advertifed  with  the  CHRISTIAN  HERO. 


T.  D. 
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Mrs.  HARRIOT  JANSSEN. 


MADAM 

P  |  ^O  be  well  defcended,  happy  in  your 
A  fortune,  nobly  allied,  to  be  agree 
able  in  your  perfon,  to  have  an  un- 
derflanding  folid  and  extenfive,  and  a 
v/it  at  once  the  mod  poignant,  and  yet 
the  moft  innoffenfive  and  agreeable,  may 
juftly  raife  admiration  and  efleem  in  others, 
as  they  diftinguifh  you  in  fo  eminent  a 
manner,  and  conflitute  your  perfonal 
happineis, 

But  as  it  is  that  eafy,  graceful  manner  in 

\vhich  you  enjoy  them,  that  freedom  from 

-Vanity,  affectation  or  pride,  which  form 

5  7our 
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your  real  character  ;  fo  the  ufe  you  make 
of  your  fortune,  intereft,  and  good  fenfe, 
renders  them  a  general  blefling  to  all  who 
have  the  happi fiefs  of  being  within  the 
reach  of  their  influence. 

MADAM, 

Your  generofity  and  condefcenfion  in 
permitting  this  addrefs,  is  an  inftance  of 
both,  fo  much  to  my  advantage,  that  I 
find  it  impofiible  to  fupprefs  either  my 
pride,  or  gratitude,  on  this  occafion ; 
efpecially  when  I  confider  that  it  is  an 
honour,  that  many  before  have  folicited 
in  vain. 

That  the  converfation  and  friendfhip 
of  a  lady  of  your  accomplimments, 
fhonld  be  highly  efteemed  by  perfons  of 
the  iirft  rank  both  for  dignity  and  virtue 
(not  to  mention  the  Noble  Lord  to  whom 
you  are  fo  happily  allied)  is  no  more  a 
wonder,  than  that  there  fhould  be  among 
the  nobility,  thole  who  are  as  eminent  for 
2  their 
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their  good  fenfe    and  fine  tafte,  as  their 
high  ftations. 

That  you  may  ftill  continue  the  orna 
ment  of  your  own  fex  and  the  admira- 
of  ours,  rnuft  be  the  fmcere  wilh  of  all 
who  are  any  ways  acquainted  with  your 
merit,  but  of  none  more  than  of, 


MADAM, 

Your  grateful  and  obliged 
Humble  fervant, 


GEORGE   LILLO. 
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ACT  I.     SCENE!. 

A  Room  in  WELFORD'J  Houfe. 

W  E  L  F  O  R  D. 

OW,  now's  the  very  crifis  of  our  fate  — 
On  this  important  hour  depends  the  hap- 
pinefs,  or  ruin,  of  my  dear  and  only  child, 
and  all  my  future  peace. — Why  am  I  thus  alarm'd  ! 
The  event  muft  fure  be  happy"!  I  have  long,  with 
pleafure,  beheld  their  mutual  love. —The  end  of 
all  my  hopes  and  fears  is  near — This  happy  mar 
riage  will  reftore  my  long-loft  peace  of  mind — After 
marriage,  mou'd  he  prove  falfe,  or  unkind— what 
means  are  left — what  power  on  earth  can  do  her 
juftice  then  !  — Now  my  pains  return  !  thus  joy  and 
anguifh  alternately  pofiefs  my  breaft,  as  hope  or 
fear  prevails. 

B  AIR 
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A  I  R    I.     (Since  all  the  World's  in  Strife.)' 

The  man,  byfoesfurrounded, 

Wbilft  with  himfelf  at  peace, 
Dauntlefs,   andunconfounded, 

Beholds  their  rage  increafe. 
But  oh  !    the  torturing  pain* 
VThat  racks  his  heart  and  brain, 

hourly  with  himfelf  at  <war, 

e  does  in  his  bofom  bear  ! 

Shall  this  tempeft  in  my  hreaji 
E'erceafe,  and  I  have  reft  ? 
E'er  ceafe,  and  I  have  reft  ? 

SCENE     II. 
WELFORD  AND  JONATHAN. 

W  E  L  F  OR  D. 

Jonathan,  Sir  John  tarries  long. 
JONATHAN. 

That  is  not  to  be  wonder'd  at,  when  he  is  in  fucji   1 
good  company.  I  know  my  matter  never  thinks  >\ 
himfelf  fo  happy  as  when  he  is  with  your  fair 
daughter. 

WE  L  F  OR  D. 

Jonathan,  I  have  obferv'd,  of  all  Sir  John's  fer- 
vants,  that  you,  who,  indeed,  feem  beft  to  deferve 
it,  have  the  greateft  mare  in  his  confidence  and  fa 
vour  :    now  you  are  not  ignorant  of  my  friendfhip 
for  your  mafter,  nor  of  his  pretenfions  of  love  to  \ 
my  Silvia  ;  both  which  muft  interelt   me  nearly  in  j 
every  thing  that  relates  to  him.  I  have  lately  heard 
foine  reflexions  on  his  conduft,  that  much  alarm 

me* 
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me.  You,  if  you  will,  can  fatisfy  my  doubts, 
without  prejudice  to  your  own  fidelity,  or  your 
matter's  honour. 

JONATHAN. 

Ay,  dear  Sir,  I  know  that  any  difcoveries  which 
I  might  make  to  you,  vvou'd  be  as  fafe  as  in  my 
own  bofom,  and  all  the  ufe  you  wou'd  make  of 
'em,  wou'd  be  to  improve 'em,  if  poffible,  to  my 
mailer's  advantage,  and  not  at  all  to  my  preju 
dice,  what  a  wicked  cenforious  world  do  we  live 
in  !  My  mailer  is  certainly  themoil  virtuous,  fober, 
modeft  gentleman  in  the  country;  and,  to  fay 
truth,  we  are  a  mighty  regular  family.  For  my 
part,  I  am  daily  edify'd  by  his  good  example. 
W  E  L  F  O  R  D. 

This  fellow  mocks  me.  [dfide]  The  bufmefs 
of  my  farm,  and  the  care  of  my  flocks  call  me 
hence.  Farewel.  My,  belt  refpefts  and  fervice  to 
Sir  John. 

SCENE    III. 

JONATHAN. 

Ha,  ha,  ha!  a  pretty  jefl  truly!  difcover  my 
mailer's  fecrets  for  nothing  I— when  I'm  fo  well  paid 
for  keeping  'em. 

AIR    II.     (Gami'orum.) 

ant  that  betrays  histruft, 
Who's  imploy'd  infearcb  of  beauty, 
Vo  his  mafter  andhimfelf  unjuft, 

Has  neither  fenfe  nor  duty. 
Pr iefts  andlaiuyers,  by  the  throng. 
Are  nv  ell  paid  for  their  prat  ling  ; 
What  fool  then  <vjoi?  d  ufe  his  tongue, 

Who  lofes  by  his  tat  ling,  »•    •• 
Garni — 'orurn,  &c.  .  [Exit  finding. 

B  2  SCENE 
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SCENE    IV. 

Another  'Room  in  WE  L  FORD'.;  Houfe. 
SIR  JOHN    FREEMAN    AND   SILVIA, 

SILVIA. 

Urge  me  no  further — I  have  faid  too  much.  How 
have  you  drawn  from  me  the  fond  confeffion  ? 

SIR     JOHN. 

Merely  to  fay  you  wou'd  obey  your  father !  is 
that  too  much  to  pay  whole  years  fpent  in  adora 
tion  of  your  charms ! 

SILVIA. 
What  can  you  afk,  or  what  can  I  fay  more  ? 

SIR    JOHN. 

Can  ardent  love  be  fatisfied  with  duty  ?  You 
might  have  faid  as  much  to  any  other  man,  who 
fliou'd  have  gain'd  your  father's  approbation.  You 
have  not  yet,  my  charming  fair,  confefs'd  you  love* 

SILVIA. 

Why  will  you  prefs  me  to  pafs  the  bounds  of 
modeily  and  prudence  ?  you  know  my  father  does 
not  force  my  will. 

SIR     JOHN. 

Why  then  this  needlefs  caution  and  referve  ? 
your  cruel  coldnefs  chills  me  to  the  heart.  You 
never  felt  love's  animating  fire  ;  fome  other  mo 
tive,  in  which  love  has  no  part,  mull  influence 
you  to  admit  of  my  addrefTes. 

SILVIA. 

Your  fufpicions  are  as   groundlefs  as  unkind. 

There  may  be  men  falfe,  designing,  cruel  and  un- 

4  Juft> 
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juft,  who  court  and  flatter  only  to  deceive  :  wou'd 
it  be  therefore  juft  to  charge  the  crimes  of  feme  on 
all  ?  and,  for  your  conilant  love,  truth  and  fmce- 
rity,  return  you  doubts,  fufpicions  and  unjuit  re 
proaches  ?  There  may  be  women  too,  who,  for 
wealth  or  power,  wou'd  give  their  hands  where 
they  refufe  their  hearts.  If  you  think  me  fuch  a  one, 
for  my  fake,  and  your  own,  defift  at  once :  for  love, 
that  is  not  founded  onefteeni,  can  never  yield  true 
fatisfaftion,  or  continue  long. 

SIR     JOHN. 

Pardon,  my  deareft  Silvia,  a  fault,  causJd  only 
by  excefs  of  love  —Thou  art  fo  great  a  blefling, 
'twere  prefumption  to  be  too  fecure.  Long  we  fuf- 
pecl,  and  hardly  are  convinced  that  the  treafure, 
on  which  our  happinefs  depends,  fhall  ever  be  at- 
tain'd.  But  now  my  fears  are  humt,  and  all  my 
doubts  are  fled. 

AIR     III.     (Blithe  JOCKEY  young  and  gay.) 

Sweet  are  the  joys  of  love, 

When  doubts  and  fear 's  are  pajl  : 

Sil.  Virtue  docs  love  improve  ; 

Truth  makes  it  ever  la  ft. 

Sir  John.  All  virtues  in  tbeejhine. 

Sil.  Whatever  I  am  is  thine. 

Both.         Hearts,  thus  united^  prove 
Earth  has  no  joy  like  love. 

SIR    JOHN. 

When  love's  fincere  and  conftant,  how  does  it 

blefs  and  how  improve   mankind  ?  yet,  ambitious 

ftatefmen,*and  fooliih  meddling  priefts,  wou'd  bind 

in  fetters  the    noble   free-born  paiHan.    Vain  at- 

B  3  tempt ! 
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tempt '.-Marriage  ne'er  yet   kindled    a    mutual 
flame,  where  it  was  not,  but  often  hasextineuifh'd 
t  where  it  was ;  love  is  itfelf  its  own  fecurity,  and 
needs  no  other  bonds. 

SILVIA. 

This  idle  talk,   this  common -place  raillery  on 
Damage    I  think,  at  anytime  isbeft  omitted  /but 

-re,  bir  John,  'tis  moft  improper  now.  You  can't 
expect  that  a  maid,  who  is  not  weary  of  her  con 
dition,  will  take  upon  her  the  defence  of  a  caufe 
in  which  fheisnot  concern'd:  yet,  to  pleafure  you, 
who  Iprefume,  delight  to  hear  me  talk,  tho'  I 
thereby  difcover  my  own  fimplicity,  this  I  will 
Jay,  the  world  owes  its  order,  kingdoms  their 
peaceful  regular  fucceflion,  and  private  families 
tneir  domeihck  happinefs  to  marriage. 
SIR  JOHN. 

The  prejudice  of  education  only  makes  you  rea- 
Ion  thus.     I  muft  inftruft  you  better. 

SILVIA. 

Sir  John,   I  underrtand  you  not- . 

SIR     JOHN". 

%  You  mail  join  with  me,  by  our  example  to  con- 
vincethe  world,  that  love  can  fubfift  without  the 
marriage  tye. 

S  ILVI  A. 

Sir  John  Freeman,  I  have  known  you  long,  bred 
up  under  one  roof  from  infancy  together.  I  don't 
^member  when  I  knew  you  not.  The  innocent 
•lendlhip,  contraded  in  our  childhood,  in  you 
amprov'd  to  love,  or  you  have  been  a  thoufand 
times  forfworn.  If  I  have  been  deceiv'd,  when 

mav 
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way  a  virgin  fafely  believe   a  man  ?    I  wou'd  not 

wrong  your  honour  by  unjuft  fufpicions but  if 

you  haveabus'd  me  — 

SIR     JOHN. 

If  Ilovethee  not,  or  if  lever  ceafeto  love  thee, 
-    may  I  become  the  moft  wretched  and  moll  accurft  of 

men  — may  I 

SILVIA. 

Imprecate  no  more,  wave  this  difcourfe,  and  I 
am  fatisfy'd. 

SIR      JOHN. 

'Tis  time,  my  Silvia,  to  compleat  our  joys. 
[Takes  her  by  the  band.}  You  muft  now  quit  your 
father's  humble  roof,  and  mine  with  me.  My 
\ye.alth,  great  as  it  is,  mall  be  exhaufted  to  fup- 
port  thy  pleafures.  Love,  only  Love,  mail  be  the 
prielVto  join  us.  Enjoyment  mall  be  our  marriage  : 
\fheflniggks.'}  Each  day  I  mall  a  happy  bride 
groom  be,  and  you  a  bride.  Mahomet's  Paradife 
fhallbe  verify'd  in  us  ;  and  all  our  long  lives  mall 
be  but  one  continued  tranfpprt. 

SILVIA. 
Let  go  my  hand. 

SIR     JOHN. 

And  left  you  mou'd  think  I  mean  to  deceive  and 
to  forfake  you,  no  proud  heirefs,  that  brings  a  pro 
vince  for  her  portion,  (hall  bejointur'd  asyouihall 
be.  Half  my  eflate  mail  be  fettled  on  thee. 

SILVIA. 

With  brutal  force  to  compel  me  to  hear  thy  hated 

propofals,  is  fuch  infolence. — Thy  breath  is  blafl- 

...  ing,  and  thy  touch  infectious.  Oh  that  my  ftrength 

B  4  was 


SIR    JOHN, 
charming  angry  fair,     and  hear   me 

SI  LYI  A. 

JSSH'i  Lha.ln_erer  .he"d  yo«-  Oh  that  'twere 
might  never  hear  the  voice  of 


er  was  influ  by  thy  we?        to 

* 


f  r  g 


ee  . 

inocen          Z          ^  e<luiva3e^  may  be  had  for 
innocence  and  fame,  and  thereby  forfeits  both. 

A  I  R     IV.     (Tweed  Side.) 
Byourwaknffs  -we  help  the  deceit, 
rr//    'US?lrtl"  ™e  tahnce  with  £oU 
When  dijhoncur^  propel,  if  nvetrect 

We  re  to  ruin  and  infamy  fold. 
Tkebird,  that  beholds  the  fnares  laid 

let  prcfumptucujly  play<  cl<jith  the  ff 
$y  its  rajhnefs  and  folly  betray*  d, 

Repents,  and  grows  wifer  'tec  late. 


SCENE    V. 

M  A  N 

SCENE 


SIR     JOHN     FREEMAN 
Jonathan. 
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S  C  E  N  E  VI. 
SIR  JOHN  FREEMAN   AND   JONATHAN. 

JONATHAN. 
Sir. 

SIR     JOHN. 
Order  the  groom  to  bring  thehorfss  to  the  gate. 

SCENE  VII. 
SIR  JOHN  FREEMAN. 
I  have  made  a  bold,  but  unfuccefsful  attempt,.. 
and  by  it,  perhaps,  have  loft  her  for  ever — perhaps 
not.— I  wou'd  fain  fee  her  once  more,  methinks. — • 
And  yet  there  is  but  little  likelihood  of  our  coming 
to  an  agreement.  I  am  refolv'd  never  to  marry  ;: 
and  me  feems  as  much  refolv'd  never  to  comply 
without  it.  Whatever  is  the  meaning  of  it,  I  find* 
myfelf  more  afham'd  than  angry  at  the  difappoint- 
ment;  tho'  'tis  certain  that  I  never  did,  nor  ever 
can,  love  any  other  woman  half  fo  well.  I  feel  a> 
ilrange  palpitation  here  [Sighing.]  I  am  not  fure 
that  I  don't  like  her  the  better  for  refufing  me — I- 
am  fure  of  nothing — but  that  I  won't  marry  —  I  mult 
e'en  have  recourfe  to  the  general  remedy  in  thefe- 
cafes,  a  lefs  fcrupulous  female.  For  tho'  that  won't 
remove  the  caufe,  yet  it  is  an  admirable  opiate,, 
and  relieves  the  fymptoms  to  a  miracle. 

AIR   V.     (Charming  is  your  Face.) 

Wounded  by  the  fcornfulfair. 
Since  /he  dooms  me  to  defpairy 
Let  me  fly  tofcekfor  reft 
On  foms  f of ter  gentler  breajl^ 
Whofe  free  foul  no  forms  cnjla^ve^. 
But  kindly  heals  the  wounds  (he  gave. 

SCENE' 
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SCENE    VIII. 

A  Country  Village. 

The  Funeral  attended  ly  TIMOTHY  STITCH  as 
chief  Mourner,  LETTICE,  PLOUGHSHARE,  G^F- 
FER  GABBLE,  GOODY  BUSY, GOODY  GABBLE, 
GOODY  COSTIVE,  &c.  crofts  the  Stage.  The 
Sexton  remains* 

SEXTON. 

-A  yery  pretty  fancy  this  of  being  buried  in  her 
cloaths.  If  it  were  once  a  fafhion,  a  fexton  might 
get  as  much  as  an  overfeer  of  the  poor.  Every  man 
is  for  making  the  molt  of  his  place.  But  then  there 
is  no  comparifon  between  ftarving  the  living  and 
robbing  the  dead,  for  what  fhou'd  dead  folks  do 
with  cloaths  ? ..  -..  But  the  truth  of  it  is,  in  thefe 
healthy  countries  the  poor  live  fo  mamefully  long 
thatparim  officers  get  little  now,  befides  good  eat 
ing  and  drinking.—  But  I  have  heard  that  formerly 
fuch  as  were  pa'it  their  labour  ufed  to  be  provided 
for  at  the  expence  of  the  fheriff—  For  then,  if 
pcrfons  were  likely  to  become  chargeable  to  the 
parifli,  the  whole  neighbourhood  vvou'd  fwear  that 
they  were  witches  or  wizards  ;  and  fo  they  \verec 
decently  hang'd  up  to  fave  charges.  -  But  in  Lon 
don,  and  other  your  great  towns,  an  "indu'ftrious 
man  of  my  bufinefs  may  make  a  good  penny  of  it 
ftill  —  for  there  they  fteal  bodies  ?.nd  all,  but  here 
we're  forc'd  to  let  them  rot  in  their  graves,  becaufe 
we  can't  tell  what  elfe  to  do  with  thtm. 

AIR' 
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AIR  VI.     (There  was  a  jovial  Beggar-man.) 
Strange  tales  fame  lying  travellers  telly 

How  men  on  men  have  fed  ; 
Of  public  ft> ambles )  where  they  fell 

For  food  their  friends  when  dead. 
The  moral  of  the  fable  thus 

Men?  that  are  wife ',  unfohi ; 
No  matter  fo  you  fll  your  purfe, 

1'ho?  living  and  dead  be  fold. 

SCENE    IX. 

A  Church  Yard. 

DOROTHY  STITCH  in  the  Grave-,  TIMOTHY 
STITCH,  PLOUGHSHARE,  GAFFE*.  GABBLE, 
LETTICE,  GOODY  BUSY,  GOODY  GABBLE, 
GOODY  COSTIVE,  SEXTON,  &c. 

A  I  R     VII.     (Bell  chimes  ) 
Tim.     Neighbours  all,    behold  with  farrow, 

Whereunto  we  all  muft  come  ; 

As  Jhe  to-day,  fo  we  to  morrow 

May  arrive  at  our  long  home. 

G.     BUSY. 

Ah,  poor  Dorothy  Stitch!  Reft  her  foul !  She 
was  the  handfomeft  woman  in  all  our  parim.  But 
beauty  is  but  ikin  deep,  as  the  faying  is  ;  and  you 
fee,  neighbours,  what  we  muft  all  come  to. 

TIMOTHY. 
Oh,   my  dear  wife  !    my  dear  wife  ! 

LETTICE. 
Oh,  my  dear  mother !    my  dear  mother  ! 

PLOUGH- 
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PLOUGHSHARE. 

Don't  cry  fo,  Lattice  ;  you'll  fpoil  your  pretty 
face. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
What's  that  to  you  ? 

PLOUGHSHARE. 
JTis  very  well,  Mrs.  Lettice  Stitch  ! 

L  E  T  T  1  C  E. 

So  it  is,  Mr.  Ned  Ploughftiare.  I  berrt  afraid  of 
your  telling  my  mother  now.  [Goes from  him. 

G.     BUSY. 

Good  Timothy  Stitch,  don't  take  on  fo.  We 
did  not  all  come  together,  nor  mull  we  all  go  toge 
ther  ;  and  our  lofs  is  her  gain,  as  we  all  know,, 
neighbours. 

O  M  N  E  S. 
Ay,   ay,    to  be  fure. 

G.      BUSY. 

Since  we  mud  live  by  the  living,  and  not  by  the 
dead,  you  ought  to  thank  heaven,  and  be  contented. 

A  I  R     VIII.     (Oh,   ho,  I've  loft  my  love.) 

Tim.  Whom  cruel  death  does  fever,    Hum,   hum. 

Dreadfultbougbt !  they  part  for  ever. Hum, hum. 

G.  Bufy.  Tet  'herein  frill  fortune  kind  is,  Fara-lall. 

When  one1 3  gone,  more  left  behind  is,  Tara-lall. 

A  poor  woman,  who  has  loft  one  hufband,  and 
is  unprovided  of  another,  has,  indeed,  caufe  enough 
of  grief.  For  tho'  ihe  be  ever  fo  much  afraid  to 
lie  alone,  me  can't,  for  very  fhame,  alk  a  man  to 
be  her  bed-fellow.  G . 
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G.     GABBLE. 

Ay,  ay,  'tis  very  true,  Goody  Bufy  ;  tho'^'tis, 
indeed,  a  very  hard  cafe.  But  neighbour  Stitch, 
here,  need  but  alk  and  have. 

G.     BUSY. 

She  is  in  the  right  of  it.  Timothy  Stitch,  we  all 
know  what  a  good  hufband  you  was  to  your  laft 
wife.  Here's  Goody  Coftive  herfelf  is  a  widow. 
But  I  fay  no  more;  fpare  to  fpeak,  and  fpare  to 
.fpeed,  all  the  world  over. 

A  I  R    IX.     (John  of  Bow.) 

Ploughfhare.  While  you  neglett  the  living, 
For  the  dead  thus  grieving, 

'Your  f arrows  are  encreas*d» 
Joy  to  flight  for  anguijb, 
Fondly  thus  to  languijh, 
Isfaftingatafeajl. 

You  well  deferve 

To  pine  andftarve, 
Who  eat  not  when  you  may". 

Each  woman  right, 

Or  dull,  or  bright, 

Can  give  delight ; 

For,    in  the  night, 
Sure  ev'ry  cat  is  grey. 

TIMOTHY. 

How  cou'd  you  name  another  wife  to  me  ?  where 
fliall  I  nnd  another  like  my  firft  ?  Twenty  winters 
did  we  live  in  love  -together,  and  never  quarrell'd 
xmce  in  all  our  lives. 

C.     BUSY. 
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G.     BUS  Y. 

What  he  fays  is  very  true,  neighbours;  but  he 
may  thank  himfelf  for  that.  For  let  her  fay  or  do 
whatever  fl,ewou'd,  he  wou'd  never  quarrll  with 
her.  Not  but  that  the  woman  was  a  very  o-00d 
woman  in  the  main.  .  y  to 

O  M  N  E  S. 
Yes,   yes;  a  very  good  woman  in  the  main. 

G.       G  ABBL  £.     «v 

Tho'  T  can't  but  fay  me  had  an  ugly  way  with' 
her,  of  abufmg  every  body. 

G.      COSTIVE. 

Ay,    ay  ;    we  all  know  that  me  was  the  greateit 
fcold  in  the  parifh. 

G.      GABBLE. 
And  that  me  fwore  like  a  trooper. 
G.      COSTIVE. 
And  then  me  wou'd  run  in  every  body's  debt 

d 


' 


O  M  N  E  S. 
Oyes!  a  very  good  woman  in  the  main. 

G.      BUSY. 
Tho'  me  was  proud. 

G.      GABBLE. 
And  lazy. 

G.      COSTIVE. 

And  thievifh. 


FIRST 
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FIRST    WOMAN. 
And  impudent. 

SECOND     WOMAN. 
And  whorifn. 

THIRD     WOMAN. 
But,  above  all,  a  fad  drunkard. 
G.     GABBLE. 

Ah,  poor  creature!  that  was  her  death,  for  we 
all  know  fh'e  died  in  her  drink. 

G.     COSTIVE. 

Ah,  poor  foul !  we  all  lov'd  her,  to  be  fare  ;  and 
wou'd  not  fpeak  any  harm  of  her  for  the  world. 

G.     BUSY. 

Oh,  no!  to  be  fure  ;  for  it  wou'd  be  a  wicked 
thing  of  us  to  fpeak  ill  of  the  dead,  that  cannot 
anfwer  for  themfelves. 

GAFFER     GABBLE. 
O  yes ;    a  very  wicked  thing,  to  be  fure.  Tho* 
they  do  fay  it  is  all  the  famion  in  London  ;    th« 
more  fliame  for  'em,  I  think. 

AIR     X.     (Hunt  the  Squirrel.) 

G.  Bufy.          *The  gentlefolks  of  London^ 
Infamy  ft  after  ing , 
Neighbours  be/pattering. 
Care  not  who  are  undone, 
But  blaft  both  living  and  dead. 

GafF.   Gab.  On  high  and  low 

They  fcandal  throw  : 
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Wot?  d you  the  rea fin  find? 

'Tzs,  'caufe  they  fear 

Themfelves  t' appear 

The  worft  of  human  kind. 

The  moon  is  rifmg,  'tis  time  to  be  going  home. 
Let  the  Sexton  fill  up  the  grave. 

T  I  M  O  T  H  Y. 

Let  the  grave  remain  uncover'd ;  I'll  take  care 
of  that :  for  here  I  mean  to  tarry  'till  the  mornino-. 
Neighbours,  I  thank  you  all  :  Adieu.— I  vvifh  you 
well  to  yourfeveral  homes. — Good  night. 

GAFFER     GABBLE. 
Stay  here  in  the  cold  church-yard  all  night,  with 
thy  dead  wife!— Why,  you  are  diftraded,1urely. 

G.      GABBLE. 
If  he  ben't,  that  were  enough  to  make  him  fo. 

TIMOTHY. 

^Nay,  never  go  about  to  perfuade  me,  for  here  I 
•willftay,  come  life,  come  death.  Therefore,  neio-h- 
bours,  all  go  home  and  leave  me  to  myfelf. 

AIR     XI.     (Hey  ho!  who's  above.) 

Gaff.  Gab.        Hey  ho  !  the  man  is  mad! 

G.   Bufy.          Froth,   if  he  is  not,   he's  as  barf. 

Gaff.  Gab.   Thou*  h  die,   ere  morning,   too  I  fear. 

G.  Bufy.       Leave  off  thy  fooling,   and  don't  ft  ay  here. 

'•Tim.  Ko    no% 

Gaff.  Gab.    7 

G.Bufy.        f  *%><  ™h? 

Tim .  I'd  rather  ft  ay  here  with  my  Dolly ^and 'die. 

G.     BUSY. 
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G.     BUS  Y. 

This  is  the  ftrangefl  vagary,  to  pretend  to  flay 
liere  with  his  wife,  when  (he's  dead  ;  when  there 
are  fo  few  men  who  care  for  their  wives  company, 
while  they  are  alive  ! 

TIMOTHY. 

My  refolution  may  feem  ftranger  than  it  is ;  I 
will  therefore  tell  you  the  reafon  of  it.  Some  time 
ago,  my  wife  was  very  fick  (thatcurfed  geneva  often 
made  her  fo)  then  I  fell  fick  with  grief,  but  me 
foon  recovering,  I  recover'd  too.  On  this  occafion, 
me  told  me,  if  I  dy'd  firft,  that  me  mould  break 
her  heart.  Yet,  me  is  dead,  and  I,  hard  hearted 
and  ungrateful  wretch,  am  here  alive  to  fpeak  it. 
G.  BUSY. 

Poor  heart!  he  weeps  like  any  rainy  day.  But, 
good  Timothy,  go  on  with  your  tale. 

TIMOTHY. 

Let  me  but  dry  my  eyes,  and  then  I  will.  She 
faidthat  me  had  heard  of  people  that  had  been  bu 
ried  alive,  and  being  troubled  with  fits,  thought, 
perhaps,  that  might  be  her  cafe. 

G.     COSTIVE. 

Ay,  ay ;  we  all  know  what  fort  of  fits  me  was 
troubled  withal — But,  mum  for  that.  [Afide* 

TIMOTHY. 

And  defir'd  me,  if  I  out-liv'd  her,  to  let  her  be 
buried  in  her  bed  cloaths,  and  to  watch  the  grave 
the  firfl  night  all  alone,  nor  to  let  the  body  be  cover'd 
till  the  morning.  I  promis'd  to  grant  her  requeft, 
and  now  will  keep  my  word.  Nay,  tho'  the 
ghofls  of  all  thofe  whofe  bodies  have  been  buried 

VOL.  I.  C  here 
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here,  mould  rife  to  drive  me  hence,  I  wou'd  not 

leave  the  place  till  morning. 

G.     BUSY. 

O  terrible !  I  make  like  an  old  barn  In  a  windy 
day,  to  hear  him  talk  of  it. 

AIR  XII.  (Oh  that  I  was,  and  I  wifti  that  I  were,) 

Tim.       Darknefs  and  death  no  fear  alarms, 

In  them  who  light  and  life  defpife. 
Will  life  rejlore  her  to  my  arms, 

Or  light  reveal  her  to  my  eyes  ? 
Then,  Oh  that  I  were,  andlwifh  that  I  were 
Jn  the  cold  grave  where  my  true  love  lies. 

G.     GABBLE. 

This  is  downright  madnefs. 

GAFFER      GABBLE. 
And  we  mall  be  as  mad  as  he,    to  let  him  have 
his  will.     Therefore,   fmce  perfuafion  won't  do, 
foice  mufh 

O  MN  E  S. 
•  Ay,  ay ;  let  us  carry  him  home  by  force. 

GAFFER     GABBLE. 
Here,  fome  of  you  help  to  hold  him,  while  others 
£11  up  the  grave. 

TIMOTHY. 

Hold,  hold,  neighbours,  and  hear  me  fpeak ;  if 
you  fill  up  the  grave,  and  force  me  hence  before  I 
have  perform'dmypromife,  I  will  never  eat,  drink, 
or  fleep  more. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
Qh  dear!  why  that  will  be  the  death  of  him. 

G,    COS- 
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G.     COSTIVE. 
To  be  fure. 

GAFFER     GABBLE, 
Nay,   then  I'll  have  no  hand  it. 

G.     GABBLE. 
Nor  I. 

G.     COSTIVE. 
Nor  I. 

G.     BUSY. 

Perhaps  we  may  bring  ourfelves  into  trouble 
about  it. 

G.     GABBLE. 

I  think  we  are  in  a  worfe  quandary  now  than  we 
were  before. 

G.     COSTIVE. 

What  mufl  we  do  in  this  cafe  ? 
G.     BUSY. 

.   Pray  you  now  hear  me  fpeak, 
O  M  N  E  S. 
*  Ay,  ay,  let  us  hear  Goody  Bufy  fpeak. 

G.     COSTIVE. 

Ay,  ay,  fhe's  a  notable  woman,  and  a  midwife, 
and  knows  what's  fit,  as  well  as  any  woman  in  the 
parifh. 

G.     BUSY. 

I  fay  it  is  dangerous  playing  with  edg'd  tools— 
and  we  ought  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by — and 
it  is  ill  meddling  between  a  man  and  his  wife —and 
every  honefl  man  is  as  good  as  his  word— and 
C  2  the 
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the  will  of  the  dead  ought  to  be  performed. — There 
fore  let  us  leave  him  to  keep  his  promifeto  his  wife. 

G.     COSTIVE, 

Ah,  dear  heart!  there  are  not  many  like  him. 
More  is  the  pity. 

O  M  N  E  S. 

Goodnight,  Timothy.  Heaven  preferve  "you ! 
good  night. 

LETT  ICE. 

O  my  dear  father!  my  dear  father  !  let  me  ftay 
with  you. 

T  I  M  O  T  H-Y. 

No  body  (hall  ftay  with  me.  Lettice,  be  a  good 
girl,  and  go  home.  [KiJ/es  her. 

PLOUGHS  H  AR  E. 
Come,  you  will  let  me  lead  you  home,  fure. 

LETTICE. 

No  fure,  but  I  won't.  I'll  have  nothing  to  fay- 
to  you,  nor  mail  you  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
me.  My  father  won't  make  me  marry  you,  for  he 
always  us'd  to  fay  that  it  was  pity  a  good-natur'd 
girl  mould  be  forc'd. 

A  I  R     XIII.     (The  Bells  mall  ring.) 
Gaff.  Gab.  Tie  fair  and  young  who  fgh  alone, 

Tet  are  ftill  denying, 
Were  hujbands  allfo  conjl ant  grown, 

Woudbe  more-  complying. 
G,  Bufy.      Prifs,  Cis,  Sue,  Marg'ry  and  Nan, 

In  the  morning  early, 
With  us/hall  come  to  clear  the  man, 
Who  kv  d  his  wife fincerely. 

Chorus. 
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Chorus.  '  The  bells  muft  ring. 

And  the  clerk  muft  Jing^ 
And  the  good  old  wives  muft  wind  us. 
TCou  and  I) 
And  all  muft  die, 
And  leave  this  world  behind  us, 

SCENE     X. 

TIMOTHY. 

Now  from  the  fields  the  labourers  homeward 
go ;  each  one  to  kifs  his  wife,  with  fweet  content. 
A  good  warm  fupper,  and  a  loving  fpoufe,  make 
his  houfe  bleft  as  mine,  while  Dolly  liv'd.  My 
houfe  is  now  like  the  forfaken  barn,  where  the  blind 
howlet  perches  all  the  day. — The  open  air,  cold 
ground,  on  which  I  fit,  with  none  to  talk  to  but  the 
fpeechlefs  dead,  is  all  my  comfort  now.  I  hate  my 
own  warm  thatch,  flock-bed  and  neighbour's  chat, 
fmce  Dolly,  the  flower  of  all  my  joys,  is  gone. — 
Oh,  how  wretched  is  the  ftate  of  man ! 

A  I   R     XIV.     (The  State  of  Man.) 

A  feeble  life  with  pain  began, 

Exposed  to  great  and  numerous  woes  : 

Such  is  the  infant  ft  ate  of  man, 

And  with  his  ftrength  his  for  row  grows. 

Till  his  jb or t  yet  tedious  glafs  be  run ; 

Then  he  ends  with  grief,  who  with  pain  begun . 

DOROTHY. 
Oh  !  \_Gfoans  in  thegrave^ 

TIMOTHY. 

Mercy  on  me! — what  noife  was  that? —  Sure  I 

leard  fomething.  —  I  think  I  did — perhaps   I  may 

C    3  hear 
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hear  it  again — No,  no — nothing  at  all. — All  is  ftill 
— It  was  only  my  fancy. -I'll  return  to  my  poft.  ' 
— [Z)0//y  upright  in  the  grave']    O  dear,   O    dear  ! 
what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this !    why  do  you  \ 
frighten  a  body  fo  ? — Was  I  not  a  good  hulband  to 
you  while  living,  and  am  I  not  performing  my  pro- 
mife  to  you  now  you   are  dead  ?   Why  don't  you  '•. 
lie  flill  in  your  grave  — What  is't you'd  have? 
DOROTHY. 

Hickup — Not  a  drop  more  if  you  love  me. 
TIMOTHY. 

It  moves  — and  talks — What  will  become  of  me  ?  ' 
DOROTHY. 

I'm  very  cold. —Where  am  I? — Sure  this  is  aj 
church-yard. — This  is  a  grave  too.  How  came  I  __ 
here  ? 

TIMOTHY. 

0  dear,  O  dear ! 

DOROTHY. 
Who's   that !— Timothy  !  — Come,  help  me  out.  j 

TIMOTHY. 

No,  I  thank  you,  you  are  dead,  and  a  grave  is 
the  fitteft  place  for  you. 

DOROTHY. 

1  don't  believe  that. — How  camel  dead ! 

TIMOTHY. 

Why  you   dy'd  with  drinking,   and  was  buried 
to-night. 

DOROTHY. 

I  don't  know  any-thing  of  the  matter ;  but,  if 
J  was  dead,  I  am  alive  again. 

TIMOTHY. 
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TIMOTHY. 

I  wifh  you  were. 

DOROTHY. 

I  tell  you  I  am.  Come  hither  and  feel  me.  If 
you  wou'd  but  feel  me  once,  you  wou  d  be  la- 
tisfy'd. 

TIMOTHY. 

She  was  always  given  to  lying— I  dare  not  truft 
her.— Yet  if  me  mou'd  be  alive  again-  .  have  a 
good  mind  to  venture.  [AfiJe,  going  towards  tht 
grave.]— Oh,  me  has  me,  me  has  me  I 

DOROTHY. 

The  devil  have  you  for  a  cowardly,  cabbaging 
logueasyou  are.— What,  are  you  afraid  of  your 
own  wife,  firrah  ? 

TIMOTHY. 

Nay,  now  I  am  fare  'tis  my  Dolly  herfelf,  and 
alive.  My  dear,  dear  jewel,  don't  be  angry.  It 
was  only  my  fear. 

DOROTHY. 

Yes,  yes,  you  wou'd  have  had  me  dead.  You 
were  only  afraid  I  mou'd  be  alive  again. 

A  I  R    XV.    (The  23d  of  April.) 
So  unkind,  and  fo  unwilling  to  receive  me  again. 
Tim.ro  my  heart  the  blood' stbrilling,  to  hear  thee  com 
plain. 

Dol.  Will  you  love  me  ? 

Tim.  For  ever. 

Can  you  doubt  me  ? 
Dol.  No  never. 

Amb.  Oh  the  plea  Cure  and  fain  ! 

C  4  DORO- 
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DOROTHY. 

I've  had  a  ftrange  efcape  !   If  you  hadn't  ftay'd 
here,  where  ihou'd  I  have  been  by  this  time  !  I  can't 
-.  tell  indeed  ;  but  I  believe  'tis  better  as  it  is. 
TIMOTHY. 

0  my  dear,  how  can  you  fufpeft  my  love  ?  I  had 
rather  have  thee  again  than  be  lord  of  the  manor. 

DOROTHY. 

1  wou'd  not  forfake  my  Timothy,  to  be  made  a 
lady. 

TIMOTHY. 

Will  you  go  home  with  me,  and  love,  and  live 
in  peace;  and  drink  no  more  drams,  to  fright 
me  fo? 

DOROTHY. 

Are  you  as  glad  as  you  feem  to  be  ?  are  you 
willing  to  take  me  again  ? 

AIR    XVI.     (I  live  in  the  Town  of  Lynn.) 
Tim.         The  bark  in  tempeft$  toft, 

Will  the  defpairing  crew 
Land  on  fome  unexpected  coaft  ? 
Dol.  Ay  marry ,  and  thank  you  too. 

The  maid  who  dreamt  by  night 
Sh1  had  left  her  lovefo  true, 
Willjhe  a<wake  to  him  and  light  ? 
Tim.  Ay  marry,  and  thank  you  too. 

O  thou  art  my  happy  coaft  ; 
Dol.  And  thou  art  my  "  love Jo  true  ! 

Tim.         Return  my  joy  ; 
Bol .  Take  me  late  loft  ; 

Amb.        Jj  many,   and  thank  you  too. 

S  C  E  N  E- 
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SCENE    XI. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 

Mercy  on  me  !  I'm  frighten'd  out  of  my  wits  ! 
I  dropt  the  company  going  home,  andcameback 
Ikgain  to  fee  how  my  father  did,  and*  as  fare  as 
any  thing,  I  faw  my  mother's  ghoft  go  over  the 
ftyle  ;  and  but  that  I  knosv  that  my  father's  alive 
and  here,  I  cou'd  have  fworn  that  I  had  feen  his 
too.— What  mall  I  do  ?  My  father  will  be  very  an 
gry  if  he  Ihou'd  know  that  I  am  here  ;  and  yet  I 
muft  fpeak  to  him.  father,  father!—  Blefs  me,  he 
is  not  here.  I'm  frighten'd  worfe  now  than  I  was 
before.  Sure  he  is  not  fallen  into  my  mother's 
grave.  The  moon  mines  fo  dire£lly  into  it,  that 
I  can  fee  him  if  he  be  [looks  into  the  grave,  and 
Jhrieks.}  Dear,  dear!  there's  neither  father  nor 
mother  !— But  let  me  think  a  little.— If  my  mother 
fhou'd  be  alive,  after  all. — Ay  marry,  that  wou'd 
fright  me  worfe  than  feeing  twenty  ghofls,  for  fne'll 
force  me  to  marry  Ned  Ploughmare.  1  hate  work, 
poverty  and  confinement ;  and  if  I  marry  him,  I 
lhall  have  all  three. 

AIR     XVII.    (As  I  fat  at  my  fpinning  Wheel.) 

ffow  happy  is  that  woman's  life, 

Who,  fair  and  free,  has  wealth  in  fore  ! 

JBuf  ah,  how  wretched  is  the  wife, 

^Thafs  doomed  to  work,  andftill  be  poor  : 

^To  wa/h,  to  brew,  to  card  or  reel, 
Or/?///  to  turn  the  /pinning  wheel? 


SCENE 
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SCENE    XII. 
SIR  JOHN,    JONATHAN,     AND   LETTICE. 

JONATHAN. 

Sir,  you  may  be  as  merry  as  you  pleafe  with  my 
cowardice,  but  I  think  ftill  we  had  better  have 
kept  on  our  horfes  backs,  and  have  ventur'd  our 
necks  thro'  the  Houghs,  than  to  have  come  thro* 
this  plaguy  church-yard  at  this  time  o'th'  night. 

SIR     JOHN. 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! — What,  you're  afraid  of  the  dead  ? 

JON  AT  HAN. 

I  don't  like  their  company. — Ah,  laud,  a  ghoft, 
a  ghofl ! 

SIR     JOHN. 
Get  up,  you  cowardly  rafcal,  or— 

JONATHAN. 
O  dear  Sir,I  can't,!  can't,  I'm  frighten'd  to  death. 

SIR    JOHN. 

Nay,  if  that  be  the  cafe — you,  and  the  ghofl,  if 
there  be  one,  may  be  better  acquainted  prefently. 
I'll  not  fpoil  good  company.  Farewel. 

JONATHAN. 

O  lud,  that's  worfe  than  t'other.  Pray  don't 
leave  me,  and  I  v/ill  get  up. 

SIR     JOHN. 

Sure  this  fellow's  folly  has  infected  me  toa;  for 
I  think  I  fee  fome  body  yonder  in  white.  —Take 
your  hands  from  before  your  eyes,  you  dog,  or  I'll 
cut  'em  off. 

JON  A- 
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JONATHAN. 
I  will,  I  will.— O  dear,  dear  fir,  there  'tis  again. 

SIR     JOHN. 

Ceafe  your  impertinence,  you  puppy,  and  let  u$ 
obferve  it.  It  feems  to  me  to  be  a  woman ;  if  fo, 
ihe  muft  be  in  diftrefs.  I'll  go  and  fpeak  to  her. 

JONATHAN., 

O  dear  fir,  don't  offer  it.  JTis  certainly  the 
devil,  who  knowing  your  conftitution,  has  turn'd 
himfelf  into  this  lhape,  on  purpofe  to  draw  you 
into  his  clutches. 

SIR      J  Q  H  N. 
Away,  fool.  [Gees  to  her. 

JONATHAN. 

Poor  Sir  John  ! — Poor  Jonathan!  When  the  de 
vil  has  run  away  with  the  whore-mailer,  what  will 
become  of  the  pimp !  I  have  follow'd  this  maHer 
of  mine  to' the  devil,  and  there  will  leave  him  to 
go  the  reft  of  his  journey  with  his  new  acquaint 
ance,  and  try  to  repent  and  fave  one. 

A  I  R     XVIII.     (The  Oxfordshire  Tragedy.) 

My  mafter*  s  pimp  and  favourite  too, 
In  li'v'ry  drefs  cf  'various  hue, 
In  wanton  prids  my  days  Vve  fpentt 
But  no<wy  alas  !  I  muft  repent. 

Methinks  I  do  it  very  fcurvily.  If  I  was  fure  I 
was  out  of  the  devil's  reach  now,  I  am  afraid  the 
remembrance  of  my  pall  iins  \vou'd  give  me  more 
pleafure  than  pain.  And  now  I  look  again,  it 
does  not  appear  fo  frightful  as  it  did.  They  are 
very  clofc.  ~  My  mailer  has  it  by  the  hand.  If  it 

(hou'd 
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fhou'd  be  a  woman  after  all — as  it  certainly  is  — I 
Lave  made  a  fine  piece  of  work  on't  truly.  Now 
will  they  itrike  up  a  bargain  without  me,  and  I 
ihall  lofe_  my  fee  for  extraordinary  fervices,  my 
ffaee  as  pimp  in  ordinary,  and  my  reputation  for 
ever.  Ay,  ay,  'tis  fo— thus  it  goes. 

A  I  R     XIX.     (You  love  and  I  love.) 

In  a  man's  voice.  Charming  lovely  woman,  lam  in  love 

with  thee ; 
In  a  woman's.      Nay  fir,  pijh fir,  fye fir, fur  e  that  ne'er 

can  be. 

In  a  man's.  Tou'refo  fair  and  charming, 

In  a  woman's.      Totfref*  kind  and  free, 
Alternatively.      Ton  love,  and  I  love,  and  you  lave, 
And  I  am  in  love  ivitb  thee. 

They  are  at  it  ftill.  He  palms  her,  five  fuffers 
it;  he  fwears,  fhe  lies;  he  ftorms,  fhe  yields: 
Viftoria,  Victoria,  huzza! 

SIR      JOHN. 

I  fee  and  pity  your  diftrefs ;  but,  unlefs  you 
confent  to  go  along  with  me,  how  can  I  relieve 
you? 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 

O  dear  fir,  you  are  the  kindeil  gentleman,  I  mall 
never  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  you  amends. 

SIR      JOHN. 

To  ferve  any  perfon  in  diftrefs,  much  more  a 
woman,  rewards  itfelf.  And  if  you  are  but  half 
fo  kind  as  you  are  fair,  you'll  always  have  it  in 
your  power  to  lay  me  under  the greateit obligations 
in  the  world. 

LET- 
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L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 

I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  that,  but  I  {hall 
be  very  willing  to  be  inftruded,  for  I  hate  ingrati 
tude. 

SIR      JOHN. 

I  hope  you  are  Jingle,  for  it  is  a  princip'e  with 
me,  never  to  afk  any  favour  of  a  married  woman. 
For  he  who  pays  his  liberty  for  a  woman,  defeives 
to  have  her  to  himfelf. 

L  E  TT  I  C  E. 

Nay,  for  that  matter,  I  think  the  fools  that  are 
married  are  fit  for  nobody  but  one  another.  For 
my  part,  I  do,  and  always  did,  hate  the  thoughts 
of  a  hufband.  . 

SIR      JOHN. 

The  moft  beautiful  woman,  with  the  beft  natur'd 
principles,  that  ever  I  met  within  the  whole  courfs 
of  my  life. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 

How  he  fqueezes  my  hand  1  I  underfland  him* 
—  He  is  a  fine  gentleman. —But  I  muft  not  feem  too 
forward  neither.  \_Afide* 

AIR    XX.     (Young  I  am,  and  yet  unlkiUM.) 

Young  I  am,  and  fore  afraid: 
Will  you  hurt  a  harmlefs  maid? 
In  this  place  I  fear  to  ft  ay, 
Fear  with  you  to  go  away. 
Tell  me,  kind  fir,  tell  me  true, 
What  you  will,    and  I  muft  do: 
Howjhall  I  fay,  Yes  or  no  ? 
Can  I  ft  ay  y  can  I  ft  ay,  of  dare  I  go? 

AIR 
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AIR    XXI..    (Flocks  are  fporting.) 
Sir  John.  .faint  denying 

' 


. 

's  half  com 
tbeftrife  •** 
Fans  the  fire 
Of  defer  e, 
Fans  the  fire 
Of  deflrc, 

crowns  the  lover's  flame, 
1  ill  it  crowns  the  /over's  fame. 

JONATHAN". 

What  mou'd  you  be  afraid  of,  madam?  If  Vott 
and  my  matter  fhou'd  break  a  commandmen  tola- 
ther,  there's  no  manner  of  harm  done;  forSirjolin 
SSlSft  t0  fipfcotfreehimfclf,  and  make  hU 
neighbours  pay  fork,  as  he's  ajuflice  of  peace. 

that  if  fl0'  raC,e/  IQ  dear'  'Pm  fo  *f™*  now 
that  my  father  Ihould  come  and  fpoil  my  fortune. 


JONATHAN.. 
twixTus?'  ^  andlvvarrantwe  ^rry  her  off  be- 

S  I  R     J  O  H  N. 

But  what  mall  we  do  with  her?  let  us-get  off  as 
£aft  as  we  can,  for  it  is  certainly  the  dedl,  who 
fr  conftitution,    afTumes  this  fhape    a^ 
kely  way  to  draw  me  into  his  clutches. 

JONATHAN. 
on  his  memory.  \Afide 

S  j  R 
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SIR     JOHN. 

Give  me  leave  to  lead  you  to  the  flyle  at  the  end 
of  the  church-yard,  where  my  horfes  wait,  and 
then — 

JONATHAN. 
Mount,  whip,  fpur  and  away.    Ha,  fir! 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 

O  dear  fir ! —What  ami  doing?  whither  ami 
going  ?  well,  well,  carry  me  where  you  will,  and 
do  with  me  what  you  pleafe,  for  fure  you  are  a  civil 
gentleman. 

AIR  XXII.  (Once  I  lov'd  a  charming  Creature.) 

OJhou'd  fw 'ant 'on  fancies  move  you, 
Should  you  prove  a  naughty  man, 
IJhall  think  you  never  lov'd  me, 

I  flail  hate  you if  I  can. 

But  for  my  down,  down,  derry  down9 

But  for  my  down,  down,  derry  down, 

Sir  John.     Shou'dyour  charming  beauty  move  me, 

'Twou'd  but  prove  that  Pm  a  man, 

You  Jhou  V  believe  I  better  lov'd  you  : 

Try,  then  hate  me  if  you  can. 

Jon.  Then  for  her  down,  down,  derry  downt 

Hey  for  her  down,  down^  derry  down* 


ACT 


, 
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ACT    II.      SCENE 

A  Grove* 
SILVIA. 

AIR   XXIIL    (O  the  charming  Month  of  May.) 
£  1 LENT night yields  no  repofe, 
Silent  night  my  anguijh  knows  ; 
And  the  gay  morning, 
New  returning^ 
Only  lights  me  to  new  ivoes. 
Tim.  within.   Only  lights  me  to  ne-iv  <woes. 
Silent  night  yields  no  repofe. 
Tim.  within.  Silent  night  yields  no  repofe. 

SILVIA. 

Sure  echo's  grown  enamour'd  with  my  forrows, 
that  thus  fne  dwells  upon  the  plaintive  found. 
Tim.  within.  Silent  night  yields  no  repofe. 

SILVIA. 

Ha,  this  is  fomething  more !  perhaps  fomc 
wretched  maid,  like  me  by  love  undone,  has  chofe 
yon  gloomy  thicket  to  complain  in;  and  kindly 
joins  her  fympathizing  notes  with  mine.  I'll  trv 
again. 

Long  muft  I  this  torture  Bear, 
Long  muft  I  love  and  defpair  ; 
What  life  denies  us 
Death fupplies  us  ; 
Friendly  death ,  come  end  my  care. 
Tim,  within.  Friendly  death •,  come  end  my  care, 
Sil.  Long  muft  I  this  torture  bear* 

Tim,  Long  muft  /,  &c» 

I  It 
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It  feems  indeed  the  voice  of-  one  complaining  ; 
but  one  of  that  falfe,  deceitful  fex?  which  only 
feems  unhappy,  when  it  yvou'd  mak'e  ours  fo  indeed. 
Perhaps  fome  bufy  prying  wretch  has  Hole,  un 
heeded,  on  my  forrovvs,  and  "with  kornful  repeti 
tions  mocks  my  real  woes. 

SCENE    II. 
TIMOTHY    AND   SILVIA. 

TIMOTHY. 

Forgive,  fair  maid,  an  unhappy  man,  who  rrars 
wandered  all  the  long  night,  not  knowing  where 
he  went,  nor  where  to  go,  Tir'd  with  my  mi- 
fery  and  fruitlefs  labour,  unable  to  go  farther,  I 
laid  me  down  in  yonder  thicket  to  complain.  But, 
hearing  your  voice,  I  have  with  much  difficulty 
crept  hither  to  enquire  of  you  after  my  loft  daugh 
ter  ;  as  I  muft  of  alii  meet,  'till  I' have  found 
her. 

S  TL  V  I  A, 
Is  it  a  child  you  have  loft  ? 

TIMOTHY. 
A  dearly  beloved  and  a  loving  child. 

SILVIA. 
That  is  a  lofs  indeed. 

TIMOTHY. 

My  wife  was  buried  laft  night,  and  came  to  life 
again,  arid  while  I  went  home  with  her,  my  daugh 
ter  was  carried  away.  (.  , 

SILVIA. 

Your  ftory's  very  itrange. 
VOL.  I.  J3  Ti  MOTKY. 
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TIMOTHY. 
But  very  true. 

SILVIA. 

I  only  faid  that  it  was  ftrange,  not  that  it  was 
not  true.  I  have  heard  of  people,  who,  feeming 
to  be  dead,  have  yet  revived.  That  may  have  been 
her  cafe. 

TIMOTHY. 

I  cant't  tell— It  may  be  fo — My  daughter  is 
about  your  age,  but  not  fo  tali— have  you  heard 
e>f  any  fuch  perfon  ? 

SI  LVI  A. 
No,  indeed. 

TIMOTHY. 

She's  loft  for  ever,  and  I  am  the  molt  miferable 
man  in  the  world. 

AIR    XXIV.    (Parfon  upon  Dorothy.) 

Fo  love  my  wife,  to  lofe  my  wife, 
To  find  my  wife  again, 

Was  peace  andftrife, 

Was  death  and  life, 
Was  pleafure  and  was  pain* 

In  hopes,   and  fears, 

Infmiles,  and  tears, 
Our  days  inconft  ant  flow  ; 

But  no  end  I  fee 

Of  My  mifery, 
Since  fortune  proves  my  foe. 

SILVIA. 

You  apprehend  yourmifery  much  greater  than  it 
is;  for,  if  fhe  be  virtuous  and  prudent,   fhe  wilj 
the  means  to  return. 

2  TIMOTHY. 
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TIMOTHY. 

She  may  be  kept  by  force.  She's  very  handfome— 
What  may  me  not  beforc'd  to  ? 

SILVIA. 

Fear  it  not.  Innocence  is  the  care  of  heaven. 
Virtue  will  give  her  refolution  to  refift  temptation, 
and  ftrength  to  oppofe  violence  mould  it  be  of- 
fer'd  :  duty  will  teach  her  fuch  artifices  as  will  be 
fufficient  to  break  thro'  all  difficulties  and  dangers, 
that  fraud  or  force  can  raife  to  obftruft  her  in  her 

return. How  fare  you,  friend?   Your  colour 

changes,  and  you  look  not  well. 

TIMOTHY. 
Indeed  I'm  very  fick  and  faint, 

SILVIA. 

Alas,  poor  man  !  lend  me  your  arm,  and  let 
me  lead  you  to  yonder  bank  ;  there  you  may  re- 
pofe  yourfelf  a  while  :  my  father,  who  lives  at  a 
farm  hard  by,  will  foon  be  here,,  who  will,  I'm 
Hre,  affift  you  with  any  thing  that  his  poor  houfe 
|  affords,  or  power  commands. 

TIMOTHY. 

This  kindnefs  to  a  ftranger,  heaven  will  re 
ward. 

SILVIA. 

Afts  of  humanity  reward  themfelvcs. 

T  I  M  OT  HY. 
I  give  you  too  much  trouble. 
SILVIA. 

They  mew  themfelves   unworthy  of  their  kind, 
who,  feeing  their  fellow-creatures  in  diftrefs*  take 
D  2  not 
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not  a  pleafure  in  relieving  them.  Are  not  all  ex- 
pos'd  to  time  and  chance-  ?  there's  oft  not  the  di- 
ftance  of  an  hour  betwixt  the  height  of  happinefs 
and  depth  of  mifery. 

AIR  XXV.     (Polwart  on  the  Green.) 

Sil.  7'hefweet  and  hlu/hing  rofe 

Soon  withers  and  decays. 
Tim,         Short  are  the  joys  life  knows, 

And  few  our  happy  days. 
SiL,  *T he  fair  eft  day  muft  fet  in  night  ; 

Tim.  Summer  in  winter  ends  ; 

Ambo.     So  anguijh  ftill  fucceeds  delight^ 

And  grief  on  joy  attends. 

SCENE    III. 
To  them,  W E  L  F  o  R  D  and  Servant* 

SILVIA. 

Here  is  my  father.  A  good  morning  to  you, 
Sir.— Your  bleffing. 

W  E  L  F  O  R  D. 
Heaven  blefs  my  child. 

SILVIA. 

Sir,  here  is  an  object  that  claims  your  pity  and 
affiftance.  An  horieft  man  diftreil ;  fo  fick  and 
\\neak  he  is,  that  it  would  be  too  much  trouble  to 
him  now  to  repeat  the  tale  of  his  misfortunes. 

W  E  L  FOR  D. 

JTis  enough  that  you,  my  Silvia,  think  he  needs 
my  pity,  to  command  all  that's  in  my  power. 
Come,  friend,  accept  of  this  lad  to  guide  and  aflift 

you 
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you—I'll  follow  prefently  —  you  mall  find  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  all  the  afliilance  I,  or  my  family  can 
lend  you. 

TIMOTHY. 
With  many  thanks  I  accept  your  kindnefs. 

SCENE  -IV. 
WELFORD    AND     SILVIA. 

W  E  L  F  O  R  D. 

Silvia,  your  lover  tarried  late  lafl  night -I  have 
not  feen  you  fmce  till  now.  Nay,  never  bluih, 
and  turn  away —he  propofed marriage,  did  he  not? 

SILVIA. 

O  father,  why  did  you  ever  fuffer  him  to  talk  of 
love,  or  me  to  hear  him  ? 

WELFORD. 

There  is  no  fhame  in  virtuous  love.  The  moft 
modeft  virgin  may  hear,  and  may  return  it  too, 
without  a  bluih. 

SILVIA. 
Oh! 

W  E  L  FOR  D. 

Why  weeps  my  child  ?  What  mean  thefe  fighs, 
and  all  thefe  agonies  of  grief,  as  if  thy  heart  would 
("burft? 

SILVIA. 

O,  I  have  caufe  to  weep,  defpair,  and  die ;  for  I 
have  heard  from  the  man,   who  fwore  a  thoufand 
i  times  he  lov'd  me,   the  man  I  lov'd,  the  man  you 
bid  me  love,  fuchvile  propofals.  — 

D  3  WELFORD. 
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W  E  L  F  O  R  D. 

O  !    I  am  all  on  fire— fay,   Silvia,  what  did  he 
propofe  ? 

SILVIA. 
What  is  not  fit  for  you  to  hear,  nor  me  to  fpeak. 

WE  L  F  O  R  D. 

Then  the  villain  has  dared  to  attempt  thy  inno 
cence  and  virtue  ? 

AIR  XXVI.  (Now,  now  comes  on  the  glorious  Year.) 
When  tempting  beauty  is  the  prize, 
Intemperate  youth,   rajh  and  unTJcife, 
La-~ws  human  and  divine  defpife, 

Not  thinking  what  they're  doing  ; 
But  did  they  make  the  cafe  their  own, 
A  child>  or  Jlfter  thus  undone, 
With  hcrror  Jlrucky   they  fure  <would jhun, 

Nor  tempt  fuch  dreadful  ruin. 

SILVIA. 

Vain  of  his  wealth,  and  his  fuperior  birth,  with 
bold,  licentious  freedom  he  rail'd  on  marriage  ; 
then  talk'd  to  me  of  love,  enjoyment,  and  eter 
nal  truth  ;'  endeavouring,  by  impofmg  on  my 
fimplicity,  to  render  me  vile  as  his  own  ends. 
More  he  talk'd  of  eftates  and  fettlements,  and  I 
know  not  what ;  and  more  he  would  have  talk'd  ; 
but  I,  with  juft  indignation  fired,  flew  from  his 
hated  prefence. 

A  I  R     XXVII.     (One  Evening  as  I  lay.) 
Ah  me  !   unhappy  maid, 

Honv  wretched  is  my  fate  I 

ived thitf,  and  betray* d, 
Jo  /ove  where  I  fcould  hate. 

Wbm 
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When  hope  has  flea  our  Ireaft, 
Why  Jhould  defire  remain  ? 

To  rob  us  of  our  reftj 
And  give  inceffantpain* 

W  E  L  F  O  R  D. 

I  will  revenge  thee,  thou  excellent  maid  ;  I  will 
revenge  thee  on  him,  myfelf,  and  all  that  ever 
wrong'd  thee. 

SILVIA. 

Alas !  Sir,  I  want  no  revenge ;  or  if  I  did,  what 
could  you  do  againft  a  man  fo  powerful  ?  — the  at 
tempt  would  prove  your  ruin.— Let  me  not  fee  him 
—  let  him  not  infult  me  with  his  prefence  — by  that 
means  to  be  fecur'd  from  new  injuries,  is  all  the 
venganceldefire. 

WE  L  FOR  D. 

He  never  mall,  unlefs  he  comes  with  deep  re- 
morfe  and  humble  penitence  to  afk  your  pardon,, 
and  make  you  reparation. 

SILVIA. 

Let  him  not  come  at  all.  The  man,  who  takes 
advantage  from  a  maid's  mean  condition  to  attempt 
her  virtue,  can  never  make  her  reparation. 

WE  L  FORD. 
I  fear  you  hate  him  then. 

SILVIA. 

Why  mould  you  fear  it  ?  You  methinks  mould 
wifh  it  rather.  'Twas  long  before  my  heart  was 
taught  to  love  him,  and  by  the  pain  his  cruelty 
gives  me  I  fear  'twill  be  much  longer  ere  it  will 
learn  to  hate  him. 

D.  4  WBLFORD. 
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WE  LFO  R  D. 

I'll  go  and  give  orders  that  care  be  taken  of  the 
ftranger,  and  then  I'll  fee  this  mighty  man,  who, 
by  a  vile  abufe  of  his  power,  has'dared  to  wrong 
me  thus.  Thou'ft  reafon  indeed  for  thy  anger  ; 
but  grieve  not,  my  Silvia.  I  can  and  will  defend 
:thee. 

AIR  XXVIII.  (At  Rome  there  is  a  terrible  Rout.) 

For  poultry  and  flocks  *w€  oft  break  our  repofe, 

To  defend  them  from  foxes  and  kites,  tJjcir  known  foes  ; 

We  our  children   muft  guard  from  w  or  [e  vermin  than 

thofe, 
Which  nobody  can  deny*  &c. 

SCENE    V. 

SILVIA. 

My  father  bid  me  not  to  grieve  -  happy  for  me 
could  I  in  that  obey  him.  In  all  the  height  of  his 
paffion  he  never  commanded  me  to  hate  the  injuri 
ous  author  of  my  woes.  Indulgent  parent !  He  , 
knows  that  'tis  not  in  my  power,  and  wou'dn't  im- 
'pofe  on  me  a  taik  impoffible.  Anfwer'his  kind- 
eels  then  with  equal  fortitude,  and  bear,  without 
reproach,  thofe  ills  thou  c<.nft  not  cure.  To  afTert 
the  dignity  of  injur'd  virtue,  tho'  in  an  humble 
flate,  be  then  my  care,  and  leave  the  reft  to  heaven. 

A  I  R     XXIX.    (Fond  Echo.) 

As  wretched  and  mean  five  defpife 

The  vidcus,  their  wealth,   and  high  ft 'ate  ; 

The  low  eft,   in  ^virtue,  may  rife, 
'Tis  virtue  alone  makes  us  great. 

The 
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The  hoarfe  peacock,  tbo  gaudy  and  gay, 

Sweeps  the  earth  with  his  train,  tho'  fo  bright  ; 

While  the  lark,    in  his  humble  array, 
Soars  warbling  to  regions  of  light. 

SCENE     VI. 

A  Room  in    Sir   JOHN'S  Houfe. 

Enter  BETTY. 

BETTY. 

Sir  John  lies  beyond  his  ufual  hour  -he  likes  his 
new  bed-fellow.  O  the  impudence  of  fome  people  ! 
Here,  in  his  own  houfe— under  my  nofe,  as  'twere, 
to  bring  his  trollops.  Nay,  to  oblige  me  to  wait 
upon  her  too  -  warm  the  bed  for  'em  !  -  What, 
make  a  bawd  of  me  ?— O,  1  could  fire  the  houfe, 
to  be  made  a  bawd  of  at  thefe  years.  The  impu 
dent  creature  too-  to  lie  with  a  man  the  firft  time 
he  afk'd  her.— I  wonder  Sir  John  isn't  amam'd 
of  himfelf  !— to  take  up  with  fuch  a  forward  drab 

At  firft,  I'mfure  he  did  not  find  me  fo  eafy. 

Well,   I've  been  a  fool ; but  if  it   was   to    do 

again 

AIR   XXX.     (Young Philander  woo'd  me  long  ) 

Harmlefs  maids,   of  men  beware, 

When -they' re  temptingyou  to  evil', 
Tho*  their  flatteries  charm  the  car, 

To  beforj'aksn  is  the  devil.  * 
Un~wed,   ne'er  confent  to  do  it  ; 

Truft  nofalfe  defigning  fellcw  : 
Virgins  pluckt,    like  other  fruit, 

Lofe  their  rtlifh,    and  grow  mellow. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    VII. 
To   her*   JONATHAN. 

BETTY. 

O  Jonathan  f  Sir  John  is  a  barbarous  man  to  me  - 
but  you  remember,  I  hope,  before  you  know  what 
paired,  you  bid  me  fear  nothing,  for  you  were  rea 
dy  to  marry  me  at  any  time. 

JONATHAN. 

Ay,  ay,  very  likely,  child,  but  did  Sir  John 
promife  nothing  before  you  know  what  pafs'd  but 
what  he  has  fmce  perform'd  ? 

BETTY. 

Yes,  he  did,  to  be  fure. He  promis'd  to  love 

me  always.  But,  what  o'that  ?  if  he  be  a  gen 
tleman,  and  above  keeping  his  word,  I  hope  that 
4t  is  no  fliame  for  poor  people  to  be  honefl  r 

JONATHAN. 

The  greateft  in  the  world,  child.  Why,  it  would 
be  downright  impudence  in  us  to  pretend  to  be  wi- 
fer  than  our  betters.  Befides  you  are  mine  o'courfe, 
and  muft  not  pretend  to  talk  of  terms  now.— I 
tare  an  equal  right  to  my  mailer's  call  cloaths  and 

jniftrefles. You  are  part  of  my  perquifites. 

AIR  XXXI.  (Great  Lord  Frog,  and  Lady  Moufe.) 
At  table  thus  my  mafter feeds ; 

9 Till  he  has  done,  I  look  on  ; 
When  thefecond  courfe  fucceeds, 

Thefirjt  is  left,  like  you. 
As  I  in  love  my  m  after  ferve, 
Sure,   I  don't  fo  ill  deferve, 
T/JO'  emugh  remains,    toftarvc  ? 
I  faze  you  as  my  due. 

B  E  T  T  V. 
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BETTY. 

0  Jonathan,  fure  you  won't  ufe  me  as  my  matter 
has  done ! 

J  ON  AT  H  AN. 

1  can't   tell ;  I'll  ufe  you  as  well  as  I  can;  per 
haps  you  may  have  no  reafon  to  repent  of  the  ex 
change. 

BETTY. 

Becaufe  I've  been  my  matter's  fool,  do  you  think 
I'll  be  your' s  ? 

JONATHAN. 

Yes. 

BETTY. 

You're  impudent,  and 

JONATHAN. 
You  like  me  the  better  for't. 

BETTY. 
Now  I'm  down-right  angry  with  you. 

AIR   XXXII.    (Dear Pickaninny.) 
Betty.         Begone,  Sir,  and fy  me. 
-  Jon.  How  can  you  deny  me  ? 

Be  kind,  and  once  try  me. 
Betty.  Ne'er  talk  of  it  more. 

Jon.  Come,  grant  my  de fire. 

Betty.         Ivou  r  rudenejs  admire. 
Jon.  <To  your  chamber  retire. 

Betty.  Sir,  there  is  the  door. 

[They  fmg  the  following  ftanza  together.] 
Jon.  Come,  grant  my  dejire. 

Betty,         r  II  not  grant  your  dejire. 


Jon, 
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Jon.  2 your  beauty  adfnire. 

Betty.          I  your  rudenefs  admire. 
Jon.  Toy  our  chamber  retire. 

Beity.          ty  y  our  f elf,  pray,  retire. 
Jon.  Love,   there  is  the  door. 

Betty.  Sir,   there  is  the  door. 

[Exit  BETTY,   on  one  fide,  {hutting  the  door  upon 
JON  AT  HAN  who  goes  off  on  the  other.] 

SCENE     VIII. 
L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 

AIR  XXXIII.  (Mrs.  Le  Card's  Dance  in  Perfeus 
and  Andromeda.)     . 

Let.       When  youthful  May  adorns  the  year, 

The  earth  is  gay,   the  heavens  are  clear, 
And  the  long  days  fear  ce  yield  to  night  : 
The  groves  with  vernal  mufeck  ring. 
Beneath  ourfeetfweet  odours  fpr  ing, 
All  nature  revels  in  delight  : 

fn  life  youth  is  the  bloom  of  May  ; 
'We  laugh,  we  fing,  we  fport,  we  play  ; 
And  every  rolling  hourfupplies, 
Some  new  andfome  untajiedjoys, 
And  all  the  various Jcenes  are  bright. 

How  fine  I  am !  all  over  lace,  and  Holland, 
and  filk  and  filver  !  -  How  pretty  I  look,  too  ! 
Nay,  I  always  thought  myfelf  too  good  for  a  tay- 
lor's  daughter.  And  fince  I  find  what  my  favours 
are  worth,  I'll  be  cunning,  and  get  as  rauch  for 
'em.  as  I  can,  that  I  may  never  work,  nor  be  poor 
again. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    IX. 
To    her,     Sir  Jo  H  N. 

SIR      JOHN. 

Don't  you  wonder  at  your  own  beauty  ?  drefs'd, 
or  undrefs'd,  night,  or  day,  you're  always  charm 
ing. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 

Let  me  alone  :  Why  do  you  ilare  upon  a  body 
fo  ?  I  can't  bear  to  fee  you,  I  am  fo  aiham'd. 

SIR     JOHN. 

Kind  innocent,  yet  charming  creature,  that  has 
the  art  to  pleafe  beyond  all  her  fex,  that  I  ever 
knew,  yet  feems  to  know  nothing  of  it.  Laft 
night— ye  wanton  rogue  - 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
Oh !  you're  a  fad  man. 

A IR  XXXIV.  (Alas !  what  mean  I,  foolifh  Maid.) 

Ojye  !  how  could  you  ferve  me  fo  ? 
Tou  naughty  man,   pray,  let  me -go, 

That  from  you  I  may  run  ; 
But  Jhould  I go,   I  fear  'twere  vain, 
Forfoon  I  Jhould  return  again, 

To  be  by  you  undone. 

SIR     JOHN. 

Never  were  tempers  better  fuited.  This  girl  is  as 
much  a  libertine  in  the  affairs  of  love,  as  myfelf ; 
only  me  don't  feem  fo  well  acquainted  with  her 
own  conftitution,  as  to  be  able  to  give  any  account 
of  the  matter. — It's  pure  nature  in  her  j  like  fome 

lucky 
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lucky  quacks,  who,  tho'  they  know  nothing  of  the 
theory,  yet  practice  with  furprizing  fuccefs. 

AIR    XXXV.    (Mufing,  I  late  on Windfor Ter 
race   fat.) 

'The  lovely,  blooming  creature, 
Charming  in  ev'ry  feature  ; 

Loving,  moving, 

Joys  improving, 
U  hen  Jhe  yields  to  nature  : 
ButO!  the  pleafmgfmart, 
That  thrills  thro'  ev*ry  part, 

When  pojftjfing, 

Kffitg,  preffing, 
Pfijficn's  improv  d  by  art, 

SCENE   X. 
To    them,    JONATHAN. 

JONATHAN. 

Sir,  your  honour's  tenant,  farmer  Welford,  is 
come  to  wait  upon  you. 

SIR    JOHN. 

Ka!  I  might  well  expecl:  him,  indeed  -I  am 
ftrangely  fhock'd  -  Yet  I  muft  fee  him.— Tell  him, 
J  am  coming  down. 

SCENE    XL 
SIR    JOHN    AND    LETTICE. 

SIR     JOHN. 

My  dear,  my  affairs  force  me  to  leave  you  for 
the  prefent  ;  in  the  mean  time  my  fervants  mall 
attend  you— Your  fervants  they  are  now,  and  as 
fuch  command  them, 

LETTICE. 
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LATTICE. 
But,  will  they  obey  me  ? 

SIR    JOHN. 
Ay,   or  you  mall  change  them  for  fuch  as  will. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
Then  I  mail  be  a  miftrefs  indeed. 

SIR     JOHN. 

Thou  art  the  miftrefs  of  my  life  and  fortune  ; 
for  a  moment,  dear  creature,  farewel. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
Dear  Sir,    good  by  t'ye. 

S  C  E  N  E     XII. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 

I'm  now  a  lady  indeed.  A  fine  houfe,  fine 
cloaths,  and  fervants  to  command.  And  this  Sir 
John  is  the  fineft,  handfomeli  gentleman. — Not 
that  I  care  -for  him,  any  more  than  I  ihould  for 
any  body  elfe,  that  would  but  make  a  gentlewo 
man  of  me.  But  I  muft  take  care  never  to  let  him 
know  that,  for  it  is  for  m.y  intereft  that  he  mould 
love  me.  Befides,  now  I  am  a  gentlewoman,  I 
find,  I  mould  like  mightily  to  be  admir'd  by  every 
body,  and  care  for  nobody. 

A  I  R     XXXVI.     (When  Cloe  we  ply.)   ' 

We  women  appear 

Now  kind*  nonu  fevers,  • 
As  iniereft  for  either  doth  call ; 

If  <weftay,  and 'comply, 

If  *toefyy  and  deny, 
//  is  'all  artifce ,  all  \  'tis  artifice,  artifietift* 

SCENS 
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SCENE     XIII. 
LETTICE   AND   BETTY. 

BETTY. 
Madam,  breakfail  is  ready  for  you. 

LETTICE. 

Is  it  fo,  Mrs.  Minks?  but  how  do  you  know 
whether  I  am  ready  for  that  ? 

BETTY. 

I  fuppofe  Sir  John  knows,  Madam.     He  ordered 
me  to  get  it  ready  as  foon  as  I  could. 
'  *  LET  T,I  C  E. 

Where  is  it  ?  How  did  you  know  but  that  I 
would  have  had  it  here  in  my  own  chamber  ? 

BETTY. 

Nay,  if  that  be  ali,  Madam,  I  can  foon  fetch  it, 
for  that  matter. 

LETTICE. 

Comeback  ;  where  is  the  wench  going  ?  You're 
mighty  ready  to  obey  without  orders,  and  to  run 
without  being  fent. 

SCENE    XIV. 

BETTY. 

My  chamber  ! — and  Minks  !— -How  the  aukward 
trapes  takes  upon  her  already  !  Sir  John  adls  like 
a  gentleman,  truly. —  To  fufFer  me  to  be  hufPd, 
and  abus'd  by  this— I  don't  know  what  to  call  her 
bad  enough.  I'll  not  bear  it,  that's  poz.  I  have 
let  farmer  Welford  know  what  a  life  my  matter 
leads. — That'll  make  pure  mifchief ;  for  he  loves 
the  daughter  fo  well,  that  he  dares  not  difoblige 
5  the 
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the  father.  Ay,  there's  a  girl,  who,  tho'  bat  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  farmer,  by  her  prudence  in 
keeping  the  fellows  at  a  diftance,  has  as  many  ad 
mirers  as  there  are  gentlemen  in  the  county.  Up 
on  that  fmgle  point  turns  the  happinefs  or  miiery 
of  a  woman's  fife.  But  how  few  of  us  have  the 
wit  to  find  this  out  till  it  is  too  late  1 

tA  I  R     XXXVII.     (Room,  room  for  a  Rover.) 

Frail's  the  blifs  of  woman, 

Fleeting  as  a  jhade', 
While  <we  pity  no  man, 

(•ioddejfes  we're  made : 
If  our  favours  wanting, 

To  their  wants  we're  kind, 
Ruin  a  by  our  granting, 

W^e  no  favour  find. 
Birds,  for  kind  complying, 
Lo<ve  their  females  more  ; 
Wire  lo^dfor  denying, 
S'corrfd  when  we  implore. 

While  on  erfry  tree, 
Cherry,  cherry,  fing  thefmall  birds ; 
Terry,  terry,  Jing  the  black-birds ; 
Happier  far  than  we. 

SCENE    XV. 
SIR   JOHN    AND    WELFORD. 

WE  L  FORD. 

^  Sir  John,  tho'  from  your  late  behaviour  Fm  con- 

yinc'd  that  you  look  upon  me  as  a  wretch,  whom, 

in  the  vvantonnefs  of  your  wealth  and  power,  you 

may  injure  without  danger,  yet,  I  mull  tell  you, 

VOL.     I.  E  that 
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that  'tis  bafe  to  wrong  a  poor  man,  merely  becaufe 
he  is  fo ;  and  not  always  fo  fafe  as  you  may  imagine. 

SIR     JOHN. 

I  little  expected  fuch  an  accufation  from  any 
nnn,  much  lefs,  Welford,  from  you;  whatever 
other  faults  I  may  have,  pride  and  cruelty,  I  thanlc 
heav'n,  are  ftrangers  to  my  nature.  If  you  are 
uneafy  that  your  leafe  is  unrenevv'd,  the  fault  is  in 
yourfelf;  you  might  have  had  it  done  at  any  time, 
upon  your  applying  to  me. 

WELFORD. 

It  is  not  that  which  I  complain  of;  tho*  your  re- 
fufmg  it  be  the  ruining  me  and  my  whole  family, 
yet,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  courtefy,  not  right,  you 
are  at  your  liberty. — But  that  is  not  what  I  now 
come  tofpeakof. 

SIR     JOHN. 

My  love  of  pleafure  has  not  fo  far  walled  my 
eftate,  or  debauched  my  principles,  as  to  tempt  me 
to  wrong  any  man,  much  lefs  the  poor.  The  lefs 
they  have  a  right  to,  the  greater  neceflity  there  is 
of  preferving  them  in  the  quiet  pofTeffion  of  that 
right. 

WELFORD. 

Are  not  our  children  the  beft  and  dearefl  part  of 
our  properties  ?  Is  there  a  monarch  in  the  univerfe 
that  does  not  efteem  an  heir  to  his  crown  dearer 
than  the  crown  he  wears  ?  Nature  is  alike  in  all. 
The  meaneft  wretch  who  daily  labours  for  the" 
bread  with  which  he  feeds  his  poor  offspring,  loves 
them  as  much  as  the  greateft  king  can  his. 


A  I R 
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A  I  R     XXXVIII.     (Onyonder  high  Mountain.) 

*£be powerful  law  of  nature 
Dothjavage  tygers  bind\ 
TVh  at  fierce  or  cruel  creature^ 

But  to  its  young  is  kind  ? 
By  hunger  ftrong  opprefs  V, 
They  forego  their  needful  prey  ; 
Love  conf effing, 
Still  car  effing : 
Shall  man  do  lefs  than  they  ? 

Sir  John,  I  have  a  daughter. 

SIR    JOHN. 
You  have,  a  fair  one. 

WE  L  F  OR  D. 

True,  Ihe  is  fair,  but  her  beauty  is  her  leaft  per- 
feftion. 

SIR     JO  H  N. 

In  the  bloom  of  youth  me  hath  wifdom,  pru 
dence,  and  modefty,  beyond  what  I  have  obferv'd 
in  the  molt  venerable  old  age. 

W  E  L  F  O  R  D. 

And  to  crown  all,  an  inflexible  virtue,  that  fets 
her  as  much  above  temptation  from  flattery,  wealth, 
or  power,  as  they  are  beneath  her  true  value. 

SIR     JOHN. 
She  is,  indeed,  the  phoenix  of  her  fex. 

.    WE  L  F  O  R  D. 

JTis  no  boafting,  butmodeft  truth  in  a  father  to 
fay  flie  is.  Then  where  is  your  judgment,  or  gra- 
itude  ?  have  I  not  preferr'd  you  to  many  gentlemen 
E  2  of 
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of  fuperior  merit  and  fortune,  in  your  addrefles  to- 
my  Silvia? 

SIR    JOHN. 

I  own  the  obligation,  and,  but  that  I  am  re- 
folv'd  never  to  marry — 

W  E  L  FOR  D. 

Not  marry,  fir !  why  'tis  a  debt  due  to  your  an- 
ceftors  —  you  are  the  medium  'twixt  them  and  pof- 
terity,  which  in  you  muft  fail  unlefs  prevented  by  a 
prudent  and  timely  choice ;  and  an  ample  eftate, 
obtain'd  by  their  induitry,  be  poffefs'd  by  ftrangers 
to  their  blood. 

SIR     JOHN. 

As  to  my  anceftors,  they  have  had  their  time, 
as  I  now  have  mine ;  they  liv'd  to  pleafe  them- 
felves,  and  fo  will  I.  As  to  pofterity,  I  mail  not 
trouble  myfelf  about  what  I  know  nothing  of,  and 
which  may,  or  may  not  be,  notwithftanding  all  the 
care  we  can  take  about  it. 

W  E  L  F  O  R  D. 

Since  I  find,  what  I  hop'd  had  been  only  the 
warmth  of  youth,  to  be  principles  with  you,  you 
are  juftly  accountable  for  their  confequences. 

SIR     JOHN. 

Notwithftanding  your  prefent  circumftances,  I 
look  upon  you  as  a  gentleman.  In  your  youth,  a$ 
a  foldier  of  fortune,  you  had  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  world  beyond  moft  men  ;  which  join'd 
to  your  good  fenfe  and  juft  obfervation,  qualifies 
you  to  give  advice  the  bell  of  any  man  I  know. 
And  I  appeal  to  your  own  experience,  whether 
marriage  be  not  a  ftate  of  life,  attended  with  innu 
merable  cares,  difappointments,  and  inquietudes  ? 

WE  L  F  OR  D. 
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W  E  L  F  O  R  D, 

'Tis  true  I  have  found  it  fo :  and  you,  by  your 
living  fo  many  years  in  my  houfe  in  your  youth, 
•Was  frequently  an  eye-witnefs  of  this  fad  truth  : 
And  I  further  confefs  that  my  fecret  troubles  (which 
were  the  greater  for  being  fo)  far  exceeded  all  that 
ever  were  vifible  ;  but  thofe  are  not  efTential  to  a 
married  flate,  but  might  have  been  prevented  by  a 
more  prudent  choice.  But  as  it  was,  one  darling 
<cnild  not  only  made  them  eafy,  but  far  o'erpaid 
them  all.  [Tho'  heaven  knows  that  child  is  now 
my  greateft  trouble.]  \AJide. 

SIR  JOHN. 

It  is  not  the  lot  of  every  man  to  be  father  to  a 
'Silvia.  The  ill  conveniences  of  marriage  are  cer 
tain,  the  advantages  precarious,  therefore  I  deter 
mine  to  perfevere  in  my  freedom. 

A  I  R     XXXIX.     (A  Country  Life  is    fweet.) 

Free  from  confinement  andftrife, 
P II plow  thro9  the  ocean  of  life, 

fofeek  new  delights, 

Where  beauty  invites, 
But  ne'er  be  c orifin 'd  to  a  wife. 

The  man  that  is  free , 

Like  a  vejjel  atfea, 
After  conqueft  and  plunder  may  roam  ; 

But  when  either' 's  confined, 

By  wife,    or  by  windy 

Tho'  for  glory  dejign'd, 

No  advantage  they  find, 
But  rot  in  the  harbour  at  home* 

E  3  WELFORD. 
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W  E  L  F  OR  D. 

How  falfiy  do  you  reafon  ?  lewdnefs   is  a   gulf 
which  fwallows  up  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  who 
venture  into  it.     And  fuch  will  be  your  fate,  if  you 
purfue  the  courfe  you  are  nowengag'din. 
SIR     JOHN. 

I  fhall  run  the  hazard,  fpite  of  your  wife  admo 
nitions. 

W  E  L  F  O  R  D. 
At  your  own  peril  be  it  then.  Have  I  fupprefs'd 
my  juft  refentment  thus  long,  to  expoltulate  with 
thee  for  this  ?  you  would  be  thought  a  man  of  hu 
manity  and  honour — was  not  your  late  villainous 
attempt  upon  my  daughter's  virtue  a  notorious 
inftance  of  both  ?  nay,  fir,  you  may  ftart,  and 
frown,  and  bite  your  lips,  if  you  pleafe  —  I  repeat 
it  again,  your  villainous  attempt. 

SIR    JOHN. 

Confideringwho  I  am,  and  what  you  are,  fup- 

pofmglhad  been  to  blame,  'twou'd  have  become 

you  to  have  cioath'd  your  complaints  in  fofter  lan- 

guage. 

W  E  L  F  O  R  D. 
No  words   are   ftrong   enough  to  exprefs  your 
bafenefs  and  my  wrongs. 

SIR     JOHN. 
Had'the  wodt  you  feem  to  apprehend  been  ac- 
complifii'd— 

W  E  L  F  O  R  D. 
Confound  thy    profane   tongue  for  fuch  a  fup- 
pofition. 

S  I  R 
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SIR     JOHN. 

Your  infolence  and  outrage  would  tire  the  pati 
ence  of  an  angel.  Is  not  your  daughter  virtuous 
and  chafte  as  ever  ? 

W  E  L  F  OR  D. 

The  excellency  of  her  virtue,  whom  you  would 
have  ruin'd,  but  aggravates  thy  guilt. 

SIR       JOHN. 

The  mighty  ruin  you  talk  of  was  but  to  have  de 
voted  my  life  and  fortune  to  her  pleafure,  which 
fure  was  fumcient  to  have  kept  her  from  contempt, 
and  her  beauty  would  {till  have  been  as  much  ad- 
mir'd  as  ever. 

WE  L  F  OR  D. 

After  the  lofs  of  virtue,  beauty  and  fortune, 
like  a  fair  and  fumptuous  monument  ere&ed  upon 
a  bad  man's  grave,  ferveonly  to  perpetuate  infamy, 
and  make  it  more  extenfive. 

SIR      JOHN. 
What  is  it  that  you'd  wifh  your  daughter  ? 

W  E  L  F  O  R  D. 

I  wifh  her  innocence,  peace,  fortune,  with  fame 
on  earth,  and  everlafling  happinefs  hereafter;  but 
you'd  make  them  all  impomble  to  her. 

SIR     JOHN. 
She  may  ftill  be  happy. 

WE  L  F  OR  D. 

And  (hall,  in  fpite  of  thee.     Fond   fool  that  I 

was !  I  thought  to   have  made  you  the   happy  in- 

ftrument  to  have  advanced  her  to  that  luftre  and 

rank  in  life  her  merit  claims ;    but  you  have  ren- 

E  4  der'd 
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der'd  yourfelf  unworthy  of  that  happinefs  and  ho 
nour  ;  and  notwithftanding  all  my  dotage  on  thee, 
you  now  force  me  to  curfe  the  parent  that  begot 
thee,  the  womb  that  bore  thee,  and  the  hour  that 
gave  thee  to  the  light ;  for  thou  haft  added  to  the 
wrongs  of  Silvia,  liaft  pierc'd  her  heart  with  new 
unthought  of  forrows  I  have  feen  her  flowing 
tears,  heard  her  fad  fighs  and  foft  complaints  for 
thy  ingratitude,  unworthy  as  thou  art. 

SIR     JOHN. 

O  Welford !  father !  did  (he  weep  and  figh  for 
me  ?  O  let  me  fly  to  throw  me  at  her  feet !  I  cannot 
bear  to  hear  her  forrows  told.  But  oh  *  to  fee  her 
—  furely  I  fhall  die  with  tendernefs  before  her!  I 
could  not  have  thought  I  had  been  fo  happy,  or  fo 
wretched. 

AIR     XL.     (Draw,  Cupid,  draw.) 

Reign,  Szfoia,  reign. 
*The  rebel  quits  his  arms  : 

Your  power's  compleaty 
'  And  Ifubmit 
^To  your  victorious  charms* 

T-he  p  leafing  pain, 

*The  gentle  chain, 
tfhat  conftant  hearts  unite, 

Such  joy  befto<vjs, 

That  freedom  knows 
No  fuch  fen.cere  delight. 

1 Jhi<ver,  and  I  burn, 
I  triumph,    and  I  mourn, 
1  faint,   1  die, 
Until  I  fly 
Her  pajjionjo  return ; 

But 
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But  O,  I  fear, 

'Too  farce  to  bear 
'The  mighty  joy  will  bet 

And  love's  keen  dart, 

Fixt  in  my  heart. 
Prove  that  of  death  to  me. 

W  E  L  F  O  R  D. 
Whither  would  you  go  ? 

SIR     JOHN. 

Whither  but  to  Silvia?  to  Silvia  much  wrong'd, 
but  more  belov'd  ;  to  the  loving,  mourning  Silvia. 

W  E  L  F  O  R  D. 
To  what  end? 

SIR     JOHN. 

To  implore  her  pardon,  to   expel  her  griefs,  to 
vow  eternal  love,  eternal  truth. 

W  E  L  F  O  R  D. 

And  if  (he  eonfents  to  ratify  thofe  vows  by  mar 
rying— Hal  he  Harts;  a  crimfon  bluih  o'erfpreads 
his  guilty  face.  Wouldft  thou  again  abufe  my  fond 
credulity  ?  I  here  renounce  all  friendmip  with  thee, 
and  forbid  all  future  converfe  with  my  Silvia.  If 
by  my  confent  you  ever  fee  her  face  again,  may 
heaven  renounce  me ;  if  to  revenge  her  wrongs  and 
punimyou,  I  fpare  myfelf,  may- 
Si  R  JOHN. 

O  flop  thy  imprecations,  thou  ram  old  man  ;  for 

know,  I  cannot,  will  not  live  without  my  Silvia's 

light.     Unfay  what  thou  haft  fworn  -  -I  never  will 

'  again  abufe  my  truft— never  again  will  I  repeat  my 

offence. 

WEL- 
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W  E  L  F  O  R  D. 

With  me  you've  fmn'd  paft  all  forgivenefs. 

SIR     JOHN. 

^  Tho'  I  ever  lov'd  thy  charming  daughter,  yet 
till  this  hour  I  never  knew  how  much.  Make  me 
not  defperate,  for  if  you  do,  by  all  the  pains  I 
feel,  there's  no  revenge  fo  cruel,  but  I'll  purfue, 
to  make  thy  mifery,  if  poffible,  to  equal  mine ; 
ejeft  thee  from  thy  farm ;  expofe  thee  to  want,  and 
wretchednefs,  and  — 

W  E  L  FO  R  D. 

Ha,  ha,  ha! 

SIR      JOHN. 

Fury  and  madnefs !  my  fubmiflion  rejefted  !  my 
pains  infulted!  and  my  juil  refentment  laugh'd  at'! 

AIR     XLT.     (Gillian  of  Croydon.) 

Since  you  defpife  my  power, 

Tho  'doubly  prefs  V  with  want  and  age, 
Pll  make  you  curje  the  fatal  hour, 

You  fcornd  my  love,  and  tirgd  my  rage. 
Shall  I  to  my  vaj/al  bend  ? 
When  the  weak  with  the  ftrong  contend, 

On  his  own  head  he  plucks  the  ruin  j 

So  I  my  juft  revenge  purjuing, 
Will  crujh  you,  before  I  end. 

AIR     XLII.     (Hey  Boys  up  go  we.) 

Wei.     In  vain  you  ftorm,  and  threaten  high ', 

He's  weak,   whofe  caufe  is  wrong  : 
When  we  your  boajlive  power Jhall  try, 
Youlljindlhat  right  isftrong. 

A  <vir- 
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A  ^virtuous  maid) 

Wrong  d  and  betrayed. 
Shall  thy  definition  prove  ; 

There's  no  defence, 

Like  innocence, 
Nor  citrfe  like  lanvlefs  love. 

SCENE    XVI. 
SILVIA   AND   BETTY. 

BETTY. 

Nay,  for  that  matter,  I've  told  your  father  al 
ready,  and  he  feem'd  fo  little  concern'd  at  it,  that 
it  put  me  out  of  all  patience.  So  thought  I,  per 
haps  he  won't  tell  Mrs.  Silvia,  and,  juft  as  I  thought, 
fo  it  happen'd  ;  fo  thought  I,  I'll  e'en  go  and  tell 
Mrs.  Silvia  myfelf. 

SILVIA. 
Oh !  [AJtde. 

B  E  T  T  Y. 
Madam. 

SILVIA. 
Alas ! 

BETTY. 
What  did  you  fay  ? 

SILVIA. 
Did  I  fay  any-thing? 

BETTY. 
I  thought  you  did. 

SILVIA. 

Not  that  I  know  of.  Oh,  how  fh all  I  conceal  my 
tortures  from  this  bufy,  prying  creature  !      [Jfide. 

BE  T  T  Y. 
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BETTY. 

But  Mrs.  Silvia,  don't  you  think  this  Sir  John  a 
horrible  fort  of  man  ? 

SILVIA. 
All  appear  fuch  to  me,  who  fall  from  virtue. 

BETTY. 

Virtue  !  why  he  minds  me  no  more  than  we  do 
an  old  fweetheart,  when  we  have  got  a  new  one. 

S  I  L  VI  A. 

The  tirefome  impertinent!   when  mail  I  have 
freedom  to  complain  ?  Ade. 


BETTY. 

And  then  he's  fo  fond  of  her—  Madam  muft 
have  this,  and  madam  muft  have  that,  and  madam 
muft  have  t'other;  and  this  isn'tgood  enough,  and 
that  isn't  fine  enough,  and  t'other  isn't  rich  enough 
for  her.  O  it  would  make  one  diftradled  to  fee  it  ! 
the  impudent  ftrumpet—  I  could  tear  her  eyes  out. 

AIR     XLIII.     (Young  Corydon  and  Phillis.) 

My  rage  is  paft  conceiving  ; 

Iftorm  and  curfe  m-;fate, 
To  think  foe's  ftill  receiving 

Such  wealth  and  pleafures  great, 
And  fomething  e{fe,  but  ^what  I  dare  not, 

What  I  dare  net,  what  1  dare  not  name. 

But  our  Jonathan,  by  the  way,  is  as  bad  as  his 
xnafter;  —  O  there's  a  precious  couple  of  'em!  — 
•but  as  I  was  faying,  our  Jonathan,  who  is  Sir  John's 
cabmet-counfellor,  fays  my  mafter  loves  no  body 

from 
5 
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from  his  heart  but  you ;  and  therefore  the  bell  of 
it  is,  her  reign  is  like  to  be  but  ihort. 

SILVIA. 

When  women  do  thofe  things,  for  which  upoa 
refleftion  they  ought  to  hate  themfelves,  they  can't 
expeft  that  men  will  love  them  long. 

BETTY. 

Why  as  you  fay,  Mrs.  Silvia,  that  woman  that 
a,  a — (I  don't  very  well  under-Hand  her  tho',  but 
I  fuppofe  that  means  that  Sir  John  mould  love  no 
body  but  herfelf)  [Afide.] — But  what  were  you  fay 
ing,  Mrs.  Silvia  ? 

SILVIA. 

That  me  who  parts  with  her  virtue,  parts  with 
the  only  charm  that  makes  a  woman  truly  lovely  ^ 
and  (he  may  well  expect,  for  (he  deferves,  to  be 
defpis'd. 

BETTY. 

She  fpeaks  plain  enough  now  truly.  \_Afide\- 
Yes,  as  you  fay,  one  can't  hate  that  impudent  crea 
ture  too  much. 

S  I  LV  I  A. 

If  me  be  fuch,  as  you  have  defcrib'd  her,  (he  ]*& 
.  miferable,  and,  whatever  (he  may  deferve,  as  fuch 
Tfincerely  pity  her. 

AIR     XLIV.     (Strephon,  when  you  fee  me  fly.) 
Where  can  gentle  pity  meet 

So  Jit  afubjelifor  her  grief  ?• 
Sure  that  mifsry*  s  ccmplsat^ 

When  time  and  death  yields  no  relief. 
Death  from  lejjer  ills  may  fa-ve ; 
Shame  extends  beyond  the  grave. 

BET- 
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BETTY. 

Well,  I'll  flay  no  longer ;  fhe's  enough  to  put 
one  out  of  conceit  with  ones  felf.  [AJide\  Mrs. 
Silvia,  I  hope  you  believe  that  what  I  have  told  you 
is  nothing  but  the  truth. 

S  IL  V  I  A. 
Wou'd  I  cou'd  not.  [A/Me. 

BETTY. 
But  I  beg  you  to  take  no  manner  of  notice. 

SILVIA. 

You  may  be  afTured  I  never  will.  May  itever  re 
main  unknown;  if  they  are  guilty,  they  may  yet 
repent ;  which  if  they  do,  heaven  innocent  and 
gracious  will  forgive ;  the  equally  guilty  world 
never  will;  if  they  are  innocent,  what  injury  (hall 
J  do,  what  guilt  contract,  by  propagating  falfhood? 

BETTY. 

Yes,  yes,  as  you  fay befides  I  fhouldbe  turn'd 

out  of  doors;  and  you  know  'twou'dvex  a  body  to 
lofe  one's  place  forfuch  a,  a,  a— but  I've  told  you 
what  fhe  is,  and  fo  Mrs.  Silvia  your  fervant.  >  •••• 
What  a  way  Ihe  has  of  talking  ?  fhe  gives  one  fuch 
rubs,  and  yet  does  not  feem  to  know  it  neither.  I 
don't  like  her;  but  if  fhe  does  but  hold  her  tongue 
I'm  fafe  enough.  I've  made  a  pure  deal  of  mif- 
chief,  I  don't  doubt,  for  I'm  fure  fhe's  nettled,  for 
all  her  gravity. 

A  I  R     XLV.    (A  wealthy  Merchant's  Son.) 

She  who,   ivhenjke'dplea.fe, 

Finds  foe1  s  mijiaken^ 
Others  pain  gives  her  eafe, 

Fbo'Jhe'sjfbrfaken. 

Since 
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Since  he  difdalns  my  love, 

Nevj  beauties  courting, 
His  lafting  plague  I'll  prove, 

III  Jpoil  hisfporting. 

SCENE    XVII. 

SILVIA. 

She's  gone,  the  bufy  impertinent  is  gone,  whofe 
painful  prefence  check'd  my  ftruggling  griefs ;  and 
now  my  fwoln  heart,  and  ready  eyes,  may  burft 
with  fighing,  and  o'erflow  with  tears !  O  Free 
man,  Freeman !  I  thought  thy  former  bafenefs, 
thy  vile  attempt  upon  my  injur'd  honour,  had 
giv'n  me  all  the  pains  you  could  inflift,  or  I  endure  ; 
butjealoufy,  that  burning  cauftictoa  mind  wound 
ed  by  love  and  injuries  before,  to  torture  adding 
torture,  pain  to  pain,  gives  agonies  never  to  be 
conceiv'd  till  they  are  felt. 

AIR    XL VI.     (Whilft  I  gaze  on  Chloe.) 

Still  tojtgh,   to  pine,   and  languijb, 

Still  to  <weep  and  vjijh  in  vain, 
Still  to  bear  increasing  anguijh, 

Ever  hopelefs  to  complain  ! 
^hns  toforronv  never  ceajtng, 

I  a  hopelefs  viflim  prove ; 
Ever  full,  and  ftill  increasing, 

Are  the  pains  of  jealous  love. 


ACT 
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ACT    III.      SCENE    L 

A  Groove. 

SILVIA    AND    WELFORD. 
AIR     XL VII.     (Midfummer  Wifli.) 

Sil.      TJ/HE  N  flat?  ring  love,  and  ft  ern  defy  air  ^ 

At  once  invade  the  virgin's  breaft, 
*fhe  meeting  tides  raife  tempefts  there, 
The  rolling  fl or m  deftroysher  reft, 
Bright  innocence,   unerring  guide, 

Lead  me  where  peace  ferenely  reigns  ; 
If  gloomy  death  her  manjions-  hide, 
Vllfeek  her  there,  to  lofe  my  paittf. 

WELFORD. 

Still  fighingl— Still  in  tears !— In  foft  and  gen 
tle  murmurs  ftill  complaining !  yet  me,  innocent 
even  in  thought  of  any  guilt,  that  might  deferve  a 
punifhment  fo  fevere,  accufes  not  the  heavens,  nor 
me,  nor  him,  the  cruel  author  of  her  woes.  No 
ftorm  of  rage  ruffles  her  lovely  face ;  no  thought  of 
vengeance  fwells  her  beating  breafl- ;  virtue,  love, 
and  grief,  fo  amply  fill  her  mind,  there  is  no  room 
for  any  ruder  gueft, ,  Never  did  paffion  in  a  female 
breaft  run  with  fo  deep,  fo  flrong,  fo  fmooth  a 
flream. 

S  I  L  V  I  A. 
My  father  here ! 

WELFORD. 

Weeping,  my  Silvia !  could'ft  thou  think  how 
deep  thy  forrows  wound  me,  I  know  thou  would'ft 
endeavour  to  fubdue  them. 

S  I  L  V  I  A. 
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SILVIA. 

T  did  not  know  you  was  fo  nigh.  —  I  had  not  elfe 
indulg'd  this  burit  of  grief:  it  adds  to  my  unhap- 
pinefs,  to  afflid  fo  tender  and  fo  good  a  father. 
WE  L  FORD. 

Thy  more  than  child  like  duty  and  affeftion, 
thy  yielding  fweetnefs,  and  determin'd  virtue,  of 
which  each  hour  you  give  me  frefh  examples,  do 
fo  affeft  me,  that  I  am  torn  'twixt  joy  and  wonder, 
forrow  and  rem6rfe,  whene'er  I  look  upon  thee.  I, 
I,  wretched  as  I  am,  have  contributed  to  all  the 
wrongs  you  fuiFer. 

SILVIA. 

My  deareft  father,  do  not  thus  aggravate  our 
common  grief;  let  not  your  affection  for  me 
caufe  you  to  wrong  yourfelf.  If  you  have  per 
mitted  me  to  love,  and  I  have  been  deceived,  were 
not  you  deceiv'd  too  ? 

W  E  L  F  ORD. 

Indeed  I  was  ;  but  all  mall  yet  be  well  ;  flinrt- 
ly  you  mail  be  convinced,  that  he's  fo  far  unwor 
thy  of  your  love,  that  gentle  peace  and  joy  mall 
fill  your  breaft,  and  he  be  fcorn'd  at  firft  and  foon 
forgot. 

AIR    XL VIII.    (How  happy  are  young  Lovers.) 

On  fome  rock ,  by  feas  fur  rounded, 
Dift  ant  far  from  fight  offoore  ; 
When  the  Jhip wreck' d  wretch,  confounded. 

Hears  the  bellowing  tempefts  roar  ; 
Hopes  of  life  do  then  forjake  him, 
_  When  in  this  deplor  d  extream, 
Yben  his  o<wn  loudjhrieks  a<wake  himt 

And  he  finds  it  all  a  dream, 
VOL,  1.  F  Suck 
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Such  are  your  afftiftions  ;  and  they,  from  their 
cxceffive  greatnefs,  mall,  like  fome  dreadful  vi- 
fion,  find  their  end. 

SILVIA. 

Good  man  !  he  knows  not  that  all  has  been  dif- 
cover'd  to  me  already.  \_AfideJ}  Shall  I  deceive  the 
beft  of  fathers,  and  by  hypocrify  make  that  my 
crime,  which  is  but  my  misfortune  ?  No.  What 
ever  difcovery  you  make  of  his  faults,  forgive  me, 
if  I  fay,  that  I  muft  love  him  ftill.  True,  virtue 
forbids  all  converfe  with  him,  and  I — obey  ;  his 
crimes  I  hate  ;  his  fall  from  virtue  I  lament ;  his 
perfon,  tho'  I  never  fee,  nor  wifh  to  fee  again,  'tis 
Hill  certain  I  muft  ever,  ever  love. 

AIR   XLIX.    (One  Night,  when  all  the  Village 
flept). 

You  happy  maids,  who  never  knew 

^he  pains  of  conjlant  love, 
Be  warn  * d  by  me,  and  never  do 

The  ling  ring  torture  prove. 
Wifdom,  here,   brings  no  relief, 

And  refolution's  vain  ; 
'  Oppojtng,  <we  increafe  our  grief 9 

And  f after  bind  the  chain. 

SCENE   II. 
GOODY  BUSY,  GOODY  COSTIVE,  &c. 

G.     BUSY. 

A  good  day  to  you,  Mr.  Welford ;  I  have  brought 
with  me  all  my  neighbours,  as  you  requefted ; 
and  hearing  you  were  here,  with  your  daughter,  I 
left  them  at  your  houfe,  and  chofe  with  Goody 

Coftivc 
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Cofiive  and  Goody  Gabble,  to  come  to  you,   that 
we  might  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  Mrs.  Silvia. 

W  E  L  F  O  R  D. 

'Tis  kindly  done  of  you  ;  there  is  my  daugh 
ter  ;  I'll  leave  you  with  her,  and  go  and  bid  your 
friends  welcome. — You  may  follow  at  your  leifure. 

SCENE    III. 

SILVIA,     GOODY    BUSY,    GOODY 
COSTIVE,     &c. 

G.     BUSY. 

Do  fo,  do  fo  ;  I  muft  have  a  little  talk  with  her. 
It  is  fome  years  ago  fince  I  faw  her, — never  fince 
me  was  chriftened,  as  I  remember.  It.  is  a  great 
way,  and  I  (heaven  help  me)  grow  old,  I  don't 
ufe  to  be  fo  fparing  of  my  vifits  elfe.  Doft  not 
know  me,  pretty  one  ? 

S  I  LV  I  A. 

I  don't  remember  to  have  feen  you  before  ;  but 
as  my  father's  friend,  I  am  pleafed  to  have  the  op 
portunity  to  know  you  now. 

G.     BUSY. 

Pretty  fweetnefs !  thou'rt  grown  out  of  my  know 
ledge  too,  to  be  fure  ;  but  we  have  been  better  ac 
quainted  ;  I  was  thy  mother's  midwife. —Let  me 
fee— you  will  be  eighteen  come  the  time,  and  not 
married  yet !  now  out  upon  thy  father,  for  a 
naughty  man  !  it  muft  have  been  his  fault,  for  you 
are  ib  pretty,  that  you  mull  have  had  offers  enow. 

SILVIA. 
It  is  foon  enough  to  know  care  and  trouble. 

F  2  Q.  BUSY. 
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G.     BUSY. 

Now  out  upon  it !  we  have  never  had  any  good 
times  fince  people  talk'd  fo.  —  Was  not  I  young  my- 
felf  ?  and  don't  I  know  that  the  moil  troublefome 
and  careful  part  of  a  woman's  life,  is  from  the  time 
that  flie  is  fit  for  a  huiband,  till  me  has  got  one  ? 
Our  greateft  care  and  trouble  is  over  then,  for  the 
tnen,  who  feldom  take  any  before,  are  bound  to  do 
it  then. 

A  I  R    L.     (A  Dame  of  Honour.) 

A  maid)  tho*  beautiful  and  chafte, 

Like  acypber  ftands  alone ; 
Man,  like  a  figure  by  her  placed, 

Makes  her  worth  and  value  known. 

*The  tyrant,  man,  faft  bound  for  life* 

*J"o  rule  jhe  takes  upon  her  ; 
Whene'er  a  maid  is  made  a  <wife9 

She  beco?nes  a  dame  of  honour. 

G.      COSTIVE. 

Goody  Bufy,  you  are  always  talking  to  people  in 
praife  of  marriage  ;  now  I  fufpeft  you,  being   a 
midwife,  do  it  for  your  own  ends.— 
G.     BUSY. 

Suppofe  I  did  Goody  Coftive,  where  is  the  harm 
of  that  ?  I  am  fure,  times  are  fo  bad,  that  what 
with  one  thing,  and  what  with  another,  an  honeil 
woman,  in  my  way  of  bufmefs,  can  hardly  get 
bread  ;  and  I  never  expect  to  fee  it  otherwife,  while 
matrimony  is  fo  nrnch  defpifed  as  it  is ;  why,  the 
men  are  grown  fo  horrible  cunning,  that  few  of 
them  will  marry  at  all ;  and  the  women  are  grown 
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fo  forward,  that  they  won't  flay  till  they  are  mar 
ried  -  But  you  are  melancholy,  Mrs.  Silvia. 

SILVIA. 
A  little  thoughtful  ;  i  hope  you'll  excufe  me. 

G.      GABBLE. 

Why  truly,  neighbour  Bufy,  thefe  muft  needs 
be  great  hardmips  upon  you ;  for  no  marriages,  no 
lyings-in. 

G.     BUSY. 

It  is  not  that  which  I  complain  of ;  for  to  fay  the 
truth,  I  don't  find  but  that  fingle  people  have  as 
many  children  as  thofe  that  are  married  ;  but  then 
they"  are  fuch  infidels,  as  to  let  their  children  die 
without  chriftening,  and  what  fignifies  to  the  mid 
wife,  a  lying-in,  without  a  chriftening  ? — I  had  once 
fome  thoughts  of  going  to  London,  but  larn  inform 
ed  that  it  is  worfe  there  than  here  ;  for  there  are, 
it  feems,  a  number  of  women  who  get  their  liveli- 
hood  by  being  naught  with  any  man  that  will  pay 
them  for  it,  and  yet  neverchave  any  children  at  all. 

SILVIA. 

I  can't  guefs  what  my  father  defigns  by  fending 
for  thefe  people.  [dfide. 

G.      COSTIVE. 

Good  lack-a-day  !  then  they  have  no  need  of  a 
midwife,  for  certain. 

G.     BUSY. 
No,  no  ;  the  furgeons  do  all  their  bufinefs. 


F3  SCENE 
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SCENE     IV. 

SILVIA,  GOODY  BUSY,  GOODY  COSTIVE, 
GOODY   GABBLE,  AND  JONATHAN. 
S  I  L  V  IA. 

Jonathan  !    what  comes  he  for? 

JONATHAN. 
Madam ! 

SILVIA. 
To  me  ? 

JONATHAN, 

Yes,  Madam;  Sir  John  Freeman,  by  me,  begs 
your  perufal  of  this  Letter. 

SILVIA. 

I  am  forry  Sir  John  has  given  himfelf  the  trou 
ble,  fmce  I  am  under  the  neceffity  of  refufmg  it. 

JONATHAN. 

My  mailer  commanded  me  to  tell  you,  that  it 
concern'd  the  happinefs  of  your  father. 

SILVIA. 

Since  fuch  is  the  cafe,  I'll  this  inftant  to  my  fa 
ther,  and  acquaint  him  of  this  important  letter — 
wait  you  here  my  return. 

SCENE     V. 

JONATHAN,  GOODY  BUSY,  GOODY 
COSTIVE,    &c. 

JONATHAN. 

Well,  me's  an  agreeable  lady,  faith.     I  wonder 

what  Sir   John  means,    by    employing  me  in  this 

affair;  if  his  defign  be  honourable,  he  knows  I 

5  can 
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can  be  of  no  manner  of  ufe  to  him,  'tis  quite  out 
of  my  way ;  and  if  he  has  any  other  thoughts  of 
her,  he  has  lefs  fenfe  than  I  imagin'd  he  had- But 
who  have  we  here !  my  old  acquaintance,  and  for 
mer  neighbour  Goody  Bufy ! 

G.     BUS  Y. 

Blefs  me,  Mr.  Jonathan !  is  it  you !  why  you  are 
ftrangely  grown;  almofl  out  of  my  knowledge. 
But  I  am  glad  to  fee  thee,  with  all  my  heart. 

JONATHAN. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  but  Imuftfalute  you. 

G.     BUS  Y. 

'Tis  what  we  are  us'd  to  at  chnftenings. — Pray 
let  it  go  round. 

JONATHAN. 
With  all  my  "heart.  [Kffis  tie  reft. 

G.     COSTIVE. 

A  pretty  civil  young  man  truly.  I  have  known 
fome  fqueamifli  ill-bred  fellows  refufe  to  do  their 
duty  by  a  woman,  becaufe  me  was  in  years. 

G.     BUS  Y. 

But  where  haft  been  all  this  while  ;  and  what 
bufmefs  doft  follow? 

JONATHAN. 
As  you  fee,  I  ferve  a  gentleman. 

G.     BUSY. 
Are  you  married  ? 

JONATHAN. 

My  mailer  is  a  fmgle  man,  and  won't  keep  any 
body  that  is  married  in  his  family. 

F  4  G.  BUSY, 
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G.     BUSY. 

Ay,  mametake  thefe  gentlefolks;  they  would 
have  every  body  as  bad  as  themfclve,.  That  muft 
fce^fadhoufe,  that  has  never  an  honeft  woman 


in  it. 


JONATHAN. 

We  live  as  they  do  in  moft  bachelors  families, 
very  lovingly.     Vhde  my   mailer  is  entertaining 
houfe-keeper  in  his  chamber,  I  am  as  civil  to 
the  cook-maid  MI  the  garret. 

G.      BUSY. 

K  °l/f'  9  fud  !  ^hat  ?"?  k  is  that  voung  men 
ihouldlpendth^rtiHieunfruitfully  with  nauehty 
women;  when  were  they  honeilly  married,  ?hey 
might  in  a  lawful  way  do  much  good  in  their  cene- 
ration.  If  you  have  any  thoughts  of  marriage, 
[  have  a  widow  in  my  eye,  that  would  do  very 
well  for  you.  She  has  fomething  to  bring  you  to, 
and  is  under  tnirty  I  affure  you.  While  her  hufl 
band  was  in  health,  me  brought  him  a  child  every 
year  ;  but  I  don't  know  how  it  fell  out,  he  £revv 

rarl°f>J7'  a"di!  ,aS  k  is  f«PP°s'd»  thought  to 
have  kill  d  her  with  kmdnef.  :  but  as  it  alwavs  hap. 
pens  m  thofe  cafes,  he  did  his  own  bufmefs  indead 
of  hers,  he  fell  into  a  confumption— and  dy'd 
about  a  month  ago. 

JONATHAN. 

No,  Goody  Bufy,  that  will  never  do  for  me  •  a 
wanton  young  widow  for  a  wife,  and  a  fkittifh  horfe 
for  a  long  journey,  are  two  the  moil  troublefome 
thing  sa  man  can  meet  withal. 


G.    BUS 
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G.      BUSY. 

Perhaps  you  would  rather  have  a  maid.  Truly 
they  are  ticklifh  things,  and  I  don't  much  care  to 
meddle  or  make  with  'em.  But  J  do  know  of  a 
farmer's  daughter,  that  will  fit  you  to  a  hair.  Her 
father  is  afufRcient  man,  and  will  ftock  a  farm  for 
you.  'Tis  true,  indeed,  fhe  has  had  one  child ; 
for  I  am  a  woman  of  integrity,  and  would  not  de 
ceive  any  body  in  thefe  matters  for  the  world. 
They  did  not  marry  her  foon  enough.  But  fhe'll 
make  an  excellent  {lining  wife,  I'll  warrant  her. 
JONATHAN. 

A  maid  that  has  had  a  child,  is  worfe  than  a  wi 
dow  that's  paft  it.     I  don't  like  any  body  that  you 
have  propos'd  half  fo  well  as  yourfelf. 
G.     BUSY. 

Now  out  upon  you,  for  an  idle  pack.  Why  thou 
naughty,  wanton,  young  knave,  what  would'it 
thou  do  with  me  ?  heaven  help  me,  I  am  old,  and 
fit  for  nothing. 

JONATHAN. 

Let  me  afk  you  a  few  queftions,  and  you'll  find 
you  are  fit  for  every  thing. 

G.     BUSY. 

Well,  come  on  then. 

AIR    LI.     (Canfl  thou  not  weave  Bonelace. 

Jon.  'Thou  canfl  do  houfeivife 9s  <work! 

G.  Bufy.       Yea,  by* r  lady ,  that  I  can. 
Jen.  Whip  and  flitch  with  a  jerk? 

G.  Bufy.       Teay  as  well  as  any  one. 

*  Jon. 
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Jon.  Canft  thou  not  bake  and  brew  ? 

G.  Bufy.       Tea,  by'r  lady  that  I  can. 

Jon .  And  do  the  other  thing  too  ? 

G.  Bufy.       Out,  you're  naughty:  get  you  gone • 

Jon.  Thou  canjl  breakjejls,  and Jing  ? 

G.  Bufy.       Tea,  bfr  lady  that  I  can. 

Jon .  Caper  and  dance  with  a  fpring  ? 

G.  Bufy.       Tea,  as  *wcllas  any  one. 

SCENE    VI. 

WELFORD,   SILVIA,   JONATHAN, 
G.BUSY,    G.  COSTIVE,  &c. 

G.      BUSY. 

Come  neighbours,  our  friends  at  farmer  Wei- 
ford's  expeft  us. — There  is  fomething  of  confe- 
quence  to  be  done;  he  woud'n't  fend  for  us  for  no 
thing. — A  wedding,  I  hope ;  old  folks  drop  off 
apace,  but  if  the  young  ones  would  marry,  and  be 
induilrious,  the  world  might  ftill  be  increafing. 

By  honeft  love  alone  the  world's  upheld, 
Death  can't  deftroy  fo  faft  as  love  can  build. 

SCENE     VII. 
WELFORD,   SILVIA,  AND  JONATHAN. 

SILVIA. 

I  have  obtained  my  father's  leave  to  receive  the 
letter  you  have  brought.  Whether  the  contents 
may  require  ordeierve  an  anfwer,  I  mail  take  time 
to  confider.  I  have  no  more  to  fay, 

SCENE 
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SCENE    VIII. 

WELFORD  AND  JONATHAN. 
[Silvia,  gives  the  Letter  to  Welford  who  reads  it.] 

WELFORD. 

See,  my  Silvia,  the  pifture  of  a  mind  fir uggling 
betwen  a  fenfe  of  virtue,  and  the  love  of  vice. 
Yet  he  entreats  to  fee  thee  in  fuch  terms,  as  might 
move  weak  minds  to  pity  him.  [Gives  her  the  Letter. 

SILVIA. 

If  pity  be  a  weaknefs,  I  am,  fure,  the  weakeft 
of  my  fex  ;  but  yet  I  fear  to  fee  him. 

WELFORD. 

His  bafe  attempt  on  thee,  his  avow'd  averfion  to 
marriage,  and  the  ruin  of  the  daughter  of  that  ho~ 
neft  ftranger  whom  we  entertain'd,  ail  mew  the 
juftice  of  thy  fear. 

SILVIA. 

That  men  mould  know  vice  to  be  an  evil,  by 
the  pain  it  gives,  and  yet  cherifh  the  monfter  that 
deilroys  their  peace. 

WELFORD. 

I  have  fworn  never  to  expofe  thee  to  be  again  in- 
fulted  by  that  licentious  man.  Yet  I  cannot  but 
wifh  he  had  not  render'd  himfelf  utterly  unworthy 
of  thee.  But  I  have  given  him  up.  You  mall 
have  ample  fatisfaction  for  all  the  wrongs  you  have 
fuffer'd. 

SILVIA. 

If  you  can  entertain  a  thought  of  vengeance, 
how  are  you  chang'd,  my  father  ! 

WELFORD. 
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W  E  L  F  O  R  D. 
Hereafter  thou  wilt  know  me  better. 

SILVIA. 

Whither  have  you  fent  the  ftranger  and  his  wife  ? 
whither  are  you  going  with  the  people  that  you  fent 
for?  O,  fir,  forgive  my  fears.  Urg'd  by  your  love 
fox  me,  you  rulh  on  to  certain  ruin. 

W  E  L  F  O  R  D. 

Whatever  becomes  of  me,  you  are  the  care  of 
heaven.  [Exit. 

SILVIA. 

I  never  knew  him  tranfported  thus  before.  He's 
going  to  Sir  John,  and  will  certainly  provoke  him 
to  his  undoing.  Inilruft  me,  heaven,  what  I  mall 
do  tofavehim. 

A  I  R     LIT.     (When  Flora  me  had  deck'd.) 

O  gracious  heaven,  lend  a  friendly  ray, 

7  o  guide  my  ftcps,   in  darknefs  loft ; 
From  virtue's  precept,  never  let  meftray, 
But  guide  mefafely  thro*  this  dreary  coaft. 
My  love  betray*  d, 
My  duty  paid, 
A  fpotlefs  maid, 
Let  me  rejign 

My  ufekfs  breath  into  the  hands  of  death% 
For  while  I  live  there  is  no  grief  like  mine. 

SCENE    IX. 
^t  Room  in  SIR  JOHN'S  Houfe.     SIR   JOHN  reading 

at  a  Table. 

'Tis  hard  a  rooted  love  to  difpoflefs ; 
'Tis  hard,  but  you  may  do  it  ne'erthelefs. 

In 
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In  this  your  fafety  does  confift  alone : 
If  poffible,   or  not,  it  muft  be  done. 
A  poem  on  a  dwarf!  what  ftrange  iluffis  here! 
hey  ho ! 

SCENE      X. 
SIR  JOHN    AND    BETTY. 

BETTY. 

There  he  fits,  poring  o'er  a  book,  which  he  no 
more  minds,   than  he  does  me. -Sir,  did  you  call? 
[Sir  John  throws  the  Book  away. 
SIR    JOHN. 

Who's  there  j  Betty  ?    come  hither.     Why  you 
look  very  amiable  to-day,  Betty. 

BETTY. 
O  laud,  fir,  you  make  me  blufh. 

SIR     JOHN. 

Betty,  fill  me  iome  wine.    The  large  gtafs,  an«l 
fill  it  up. 

BETTY. 
Yes,  fir. 

SIR     JOHN. 
My  love  to  you,  Betty. 

BETTY. 
Thank  you,  fir. 

SIR     JOHN. 
Fill  yourfelf,  and  pledge  me. 
BETTY. 

He's  coming  about  again,  I  fee. — —Your  health, 
fir. — If  he  would  but  drink  a  few  more  bumpers ; 

for 
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for  when  he  had  drank  moft,   he  always  took  hi  oft 
notice  of  me.  [Afide. 

SIR      JOHN. 

^Leave  me  ;    and  fend  the   lady  that  came  home 
with  me  lait  night. 

BETTY. 
Sir,   cou'dn't  I  -  I— I 

SIR     JOHN. 
What  is  it  you  would  fay  ! 

BETTY. 

Why,   fir,  that,   that,— 1  don't  know  where   to 
find  her. 

SIR     JOHN. 

Muft  I  be  plagu'd  with  your  impertinence  too  ! 
go,  fend  her  to  me,   or  leave  the  houfe  yourfelf. 

BETTY. 

O  fathers  !  I  can't  bear  it !  I  would  I  could  fend 
the  devil  to  fetch  you  both.  [ Afidt. 

SCENE     XI. 

SIR    JOHN. 
A  I  R     LIII.     (In  Kent,   fo  fam'd  of  old.) 

In  vain,    in  vain  I  rove, 
IVine,  <wit,    and  women  prove, 
My  anguifli  to  remove, 

Pmjiill  a  lover. 
And  if,  to  eafe  my  pains  t  ••  ,. 
I  put  on  marriage  chains, 
Love,   that  ccnjlraint  difdains, 

Will  fo  on  be  over. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    XII. 
SIR    JOHN    AND   JONATHAN. 

JONATHAN. 
Sir,   I  delivered  your  letter  to  Mrs.  Silvia. 

SIR     JOHN. 
'Tis  well. 

SCENE    XIII. 
SIR  JOHN,  JONATHAN,  AND  BETTY. 

SIR     JOHN. 

You  need  give  yourfelf  no  further  trouble  to  look 
for  the  lady.  I'll  go  and  find  her  myfelf. 

SCENE     XIV. 
JONATHAN  AND  BETTY. 

BETTY. 

How,  Jonathan  here  !  this  fool  loves  me  how 
ever.  I'll  divert  myfelf,  by  teazing  him. — So 
Sir. 

JON  A  TH  A  N. 
So  Madam. 

BETTY. 

Captain,  methinks  you  look  very  fcurvily  after 
.your  laft  defeat. 

JONATHAN. 

Now  I  think  you  look  like  a  dealer  in  fecond 
hand  goods,  who  having  outftoodyour  market^  re 
pents,  and  would  fain  be  turning  the  penny  at  any 
rate. 

BETTY. 


So  SILVIA;     OR, 

BETTY. 

Ha,  ha,  how  vex'd  he  is !  but  it  would  fret  any 
man,  who  going  with  flying  colours  to  take  pof- 
feffion  of  a  fort,  ihould  find  the  gates  fhut  againil 
him. 

JONATHAN. 

Now  you  want  to  be  attack'd,  only  for  an  excufe 
to  furrender.^  But  you  may  keep  your  tottering 
tenement  till  it  tumbles  about  your  ears,  for  Jona 
than. 

BETTY. 

Poor  fellow  !  I  fee  he's  horrible  uneafy.  But 
what  woman  can  deny  herfeifthe  pleafure  of  tyran 
nizing,  when  *he  has  it  in  her  power  r  To  be  fure, 
Jonathan,  you  can  never  forget  your  lad  difappoint- 
ment. 

A  I  R     LIV.     (There  was  a  Knight  was  drunk 
with  Wine.) 

Hefei^d  the  lafs,  trembling  all  o'er., 
O-nftorming  bent,  no  doubt,  Sir  ; 
$ut Jhe Jlipt  herfelf  within  the  door, 

And  the  fool  was  Jhut  without ,  Sir  ; 
Jon.       Buffoon  repents  Jhe  e'er  faid nay, 
Arid  finds  her/elf  the  fool,  Sir, 
For  Jhe  that  wortd  not  when  Jhe  may, 

Shejhall  not  when  fie  wou V,  Sir.  [Going. 
Betty.  But  Jonathan,  Jonathan. 
Jon-      But  Jhe  that  wou' d  not  when  Jhe  trtay, 
She  Jhall  not  when  foe  wou'd,   Sir. 
•Betty.    Sure  you  be'nt  in  earneft. 

But  Jhe  that  wou'd not  when  Jhe  may, 
Sbefoali  not  when  Jhe  wou'd,    Sir. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    XV. 

BETTY. 

O  the  impudent,  pert,  conceited  puppy  !  to 
leave  me  before  he  has  had  me !  why  he's  worfe 
than  Sir  John.  I  am  like  to  have  a  fine  time  on't 
truly,  between  'em  both  ! 

AIR     LV.     (The  Sun  was  juft  fetting.) 

HOVJ  kind  was  I  us*  d,  ere  this  Lett  ice  came  here  I 
But  to  be  refused,  fure  no  woman  can  bear. 
By  the  mafterforfaken,  Pmfcorndby  the  man  ; 
HO<VJ  was  I  mijlaken  in  tr lifting  Sir  John  ! 
For  he  kifs'd  me,  I  grumbled, 
He  prefs*  d  me,  I  ftumbled, 
Hepuftfdme,  I  tumbled, 

Butjlillhe  pujhed  on. 

But  Jtnce  that  Jlut's  coming  Pmleft  and  undone. 
But  fence,   &c. 

But  if  I  don't  plague  him  for  fer<vingmefo, 

May  I  be  worfe  tumbled,    ivorfe  pujh *  d,  and  <vjorfe 

jumbled, 
Where-ever,  <where-cver  I  go. 

SCENE    XVI. 

Another  Room  in  Sir  John's  Hc/ufe. 
SIR  JOHN,   TIMOTHY,   PLOUGH 
SHARE,   AND    DOROTHY. 

SIR    JOHN. 

Perhaps  it  mayn't  be  agreeable  to  the  lady,  to  be 
expos'd  to  gratify  your  curiofity. 

TIMOTHY. 

Sir,  the  happinefs  of  our  lives  depends  on  find 
ing  our  child.     And,  as  we  are  inform'd,  (he's  here. 
-/VOL.  L  G  SCENE 
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SCENE    XVH. 

SIR  JOHN,   TIMOTHY,  PLOUGHSHARE, 
DOROTHY,  and  LETTICE  finging. 

LETTICE. 

My   father,    mother,    and    Ploughfhare    here! 
what  will  become  of  me  ! 

SIR     JOHN. 
Stay,  child;  whither  are  you  going? 

LETTICE. 
O  dear,  dear  fir  !  — 

TIMOTHY. 

Ay,  here  me  is ;  and  no  doubt  but  all  the  reft  we 
have  been  told  is  as  true. 

PLOUGHSHARE. 

Ah  Lettice,  Lettice,  what  have  you  been  doing  ? 
you've  fpun  a  fine  thread  truly.     We  fhall  have  the 
whole  parifh  ring  of  you  fhortly. 
TIMOTHY. 

O  child,  you'll  break  my  heart. 
DOROTHY. 
Will  me  ?  but  I'll  break  her  neck  firft. 

LETTICE. 

O  dear  Sir  John,  fave  me,  fave  me,  or  I  mall  be 
torn  to  pieces. 

PLOUGHS  HARE. 

How  fine  the  flut  is !  and  how  familiar  with  the 
juflice ! 

DOROTHY. 

Ay,  ay,  'tis  certainly  fo.     Oh  you  impudent  car 
rion,  I'll  be  the  death  of  you. 

TI  MOTH  Y 
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T  I  MOTH  Y. 

To  find  my  girl  ruin'd,  is  worfe  than  never  to 
have  found  her  at  all. 

AIR    LVI.     (Hear  me  weep  and  wail.) 

Welcome  endlefs  grief, 

Farewell  my  gooje  and  Jheersfor  ever,  ever* 
Can  I  find  relief?  no  never ,  never. 
For  grief,  fromjtiame  arijlng, 
New  pains  is  ftill  devijing  .* 
Allarts  muft  fail, 
Diftrattion  prevail, 
My  brain*  tis  novu  fur  prizing -~ •— prizing, 

SIR      JOHN. 

Friends  have  patience.  What's  pafl  can't  b* 
recalled,  but  I'm  ready  to  make  you  any  fatiafa&ion 
that's  in  my  power. 

DOROTHY. 

Look  ye,  Sir,   you  have  utterly  ruin'd  the  wench. 
The  blame  and  fhame  muft  now  fall  all  upon  her 
own  head  ;  whereas,  had  (he  been    married,   you 
know  'twould  have  fall'n  upon  her  hufband's. 
PLOUGHS  HAR  E. 

But  who  do  you  think  will  have  her  now  ? 

AIR    LVII.    (Send  home  my  long-flray'd  Eyes. 

Coifdyou  return  her  true  and  cbafte, 
Vd  meet  her  with  a  bridegroom's  hafte  ; 
But Jtnce,  from  you,  Jhe's  learrfdfush  /'//, 

To  bate  berfpoufe, 

Or  arm  his  brows, 
Keep  her,  for  me,   Sir,  keep  her  fill. 

G  2  LETTICB. 
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L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 

0  dear !   what  muft  I  do  ?  My  father  will  break 
his   heart ;   my  mother  will  beat  my  brains  out ; 
and  that  monfter,  Ned  Ploughlhare,  will  make  me 
the  May-game  of  the  whole  parifh. 

PLOUGHSHARE. 

Don't  call  me  monfter :    I'm  none  of  your  huf-< 
band  :   fo  keep  your  tongue  to  yourfelf. 
L  E  TT  1C  E. 

1  won't  ;  'tis  all  along  of  you  that  this  has  hap- 
pen'd.     You  always  knew  that  I  hated  you,    and 
yet  you  would  have  had  me  whether  I  would  or 
no* 

DOROTHY. 

Yes,  huffy,  he  would  have  made  an  honefl  wo 
man  of  you  j  but  you  rauft  be  a  gentlewoman, 
jnuft  you  ? 

A  I  R    LV1II.     (A  Nymph  of  the  Plain.) 

So  true,    andfo  kind, 

jTo  whatever you  inclined, 

^To  whatever  you  inclined, 

He  had  never  denfd  ; 

But  with  joy  had  comply*  d, 

To  have  made  you  his  ivifet 

And  obeyed  all  his  life ; 

In  a  manner  fo  foft ,  fo  engaging,  andfweet, 
As  <well  might perfuade you  his  paffion  to  meet, 

TIMOTHY. 

Wife,  I  never  approved  of  your  forcing  the 
girl's  inclinations,  and  no\v  you  fee  what  it's  come 
to. 

SIR 
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SIR      JOHN. 

Friend,  you  feem  an  honeft  inofFenfive  man, 
which  aggravates  my  remorfe  for  having  wrong'd 
you. 

AIR  LIX.     (Young  Philoret  and  Celia  met.) 

Let.       Regard  my  tears,   difpel  my  fears, 

P II  ne'er  offend  you  more. 
Tim.    The  femple  groom,    thefteed  being  gonf , 

So  Jhuts  the  ft  able  door* 
Let.       Pity  my  pain. 
Tim.     My  pity's  vain. 
Let.  My  folly  I 'deplore. 

Tim.    Fame  that's  lofty  and  time  that* s  p aft 9 
Let.  What  power  can  reft  ore  ? 

Ambo.  F  ame  that's  loft  i  and  time  thafspaft, 

What  power  can  reft  ore  ? 

SIR      JOHN. 

What  good-natur'd  man,  that  was  but  a  fpecla- 
tor  in  this  fcene,  but  muft  be  mov'd  ?  I  thought, 
till  now,  the  general  love  of  women  confident 
with  generolity,- honour,  and  humanity. — Falfe 
and  deftruclive  principle  1  By  this  Jingle  a6l  of 
mine,  how  many  innocent  perfons  have  I  injur'd! 
the  woman,  too— the  eafinefs  with  which  (he  gave 
up  her  honour,  makes  her,  tho'  pitied,  yet  de- 
fpis'd,  even  by  me  the  author  of  her  ruin. 

SCENE    XVIII. 
!T0  them,  JONATHAN  ;    whifpers  SIR.  JOHN. 

SIR     JOHN. 

Ha  !  Silvia,  faid  you  ?  fure  you  miftake  ! 

G  3  JONATHAN. 
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JONATHAN. 

No,  Sir  ;  fhe's  in  the  next  room,  and  defires  to 
fee  you. 

SIR     JOHN. 

Fly  then,  and  conduct  her  in.  — Good  people, 
an  affair  of  confequence  obliges  me  to  beg  you 
would  leave  me  for  the  prefent.  If  you  pleafe  to 
wait  in  the  next  room,  when  that's  difpatch'd,  I'll 
fend  for  you  again. 

SCENE    XIX. 
SIR    JOHN    AND    SILVIA. 
SIR    JOHN. 

She's  here,  whom  moft  I  wifh  to  fee  ;  and  yet, 
fuch  is  the  power  of  guilt,  I  dare  not  look  upon 
her.  Could  I  have  thought  her  fight  wou'd  ever 
give  me  pain?  — But,  like  a  wretch  remov'd  at 
once  from  impenetrable  darknefs  into  the  mid 
day  blaze,  I  ficken  at  the  cheerful  light,  and  fain 
would  fhun  a  brightness  that  glads  all  eyes  but 
mine. 

SILVIA. 

O  Sir  !  pardon  and  pity  an  unhappy  maid  :  had 
heaven  required  me  to  have  dy'd,  to  have  mevvn 
my  duty  to  the  belt  of  parents,  the  pain  had  been 
far  lefs  ;  but  filial  piety  commands  me  to  live,  and 
interpofe  between  ycur  power,  and  the  weaknefs 
of  my  good,  but  incens'd  father. 

AIR     LX.     (I'm  Ormond  the  brave.) 
Your  beai'iej?  refentmcnt,  ah  !   let  me.  Jet  me  bear. 
In  pity  to  his  age,    my  reverend 'father  Jpare  : 

iv ant ,    and  all  you  can  injUtt,   I  will  not  jhun  ; 
J2ut  when  1  think  that  he  may  be,  for  wretched  me, 

undone^ 
Oh,  eh!  SCENE 
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SCENE    XX. 

SIR   JOHN,    SILVIA,    AND   WELFORD. 
W  E  L  FOR  D. 

O  Silvia!  never,  till  now,  had  I  caufe  to  blufh 
for  any  aft  of  thine,  — Rife,  nor  offer  that  incenfe 
to  an  idol,  which  heaven  alone  is  worthy  of,  and 
which,  were  he  not  loft  to  fhame,  as  well  as  ho 
nour,  he  might  blufh  to  receive. 
SILVIA. 

Condemn  me  not ;  can  any  fubmifTion  be  too 
low  to  fave  from  ruin  fueh  a  parent?  ftill  let  me 
kneel. 

WELFORD. 

Heaven,  and  all  that's  juft  on  earth,  forbid  it. 
SIR    JOHN. 

Confounded  and  amaz'd,  I  had  not  power  to 
raife  her  from  the  earth.  O  Silvia  ! — Welford  t 
cou'd  you  fee  my  heart  !  how  deep  my  contrition ! 
how  fincere  my  iorrow  !  you  would  no  longer  fear, 
[To  Sil<via.~\  nor  you  be  angry,  [To  Welford^  Vice 
in  all  its  genuine  deformities,  I've  juft  beheld. 
Virtue,  in  all  its  char  me,  I  fee  in  you  Receive 
a  returning  prodigal  to  your  arms;  forgive,  and 
make  me  happy. —  Let  the  prieft,  by  honourable, 
holy  marriage,  give  me  a  juft  poffeflion  of  thy 
charms,  and  join  me  to  virtue,  and  to  thee,  for 
ever. 

SILVIA. 

.1  came  to  beg  your  favour  for  my  father,  not  a 
hufband  for  myfelf.  You  once  thought  me  mean 
enough  to  barter  my  innocence  and  virtue,-  for 
your  wealth;  fnould  I  now  confent  to  marry  you, 
might  it  not  be  juftly  fufpecled  that  my  former  re- 
G  4  fentment 
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Tenement  was  not  from  the  love  of  virtue  and  con~ 
tempt  of  riches,  but  artifice,  to  make  the  better- 
terms  ?  Virtue  is  heaven's  befl  gift :  nor  have  they 
more  than  the  appearance  of  it,  who  fubmit  to  the 
leaft  imputation  on  their  fame,  for  wealth,  or 
power,  or  love,  more  tempting  to  a  generous  mind. 
Think  it  not  pride  in  me,  to  refufe  an  obligation 
to  the  man  who  would  have  robb'd  me,  of  all  that 
diflinguim'd  me  from  the  vileft  of  her  fex. 

SIR    JOHN. 

To  have  my  love  and  admiration  increas'd,  by 
what  gives  medefpair,  is  a  punifhment  (tho'juft) 
that  is  infupportable. 

A  I  R    LXI.     (Minuet.) 

With  pity  gracious  heav'npojftfs'd, 
taught  mortals  how' twould  be  addref$*d  ; 

Celejlialfair, 

O  footh  my  care  ! 
And,  as  my  heaven  on  earth  I  view  thse  ; 

Lovely  creature. 

Pride  of  nature , 
Teach  me  (like  heaven)  how  to  woo  thee. 

SILVIA. 
I  pardon;  pity,  and  I  love  thee          . 

SIR     JOHN. 

O  charming  founds  !  —  So  heaven  chears  a  de- 
fpairing  finner,  with  thefvveet  voice  of  mercy. 

SILVIA. 

But  heaven,  when  it  pardons,  appears  above  re 
ward,  by  conferring  obligations.  That  is  not  in 
my  power.— To  refufe  them  is,  and  in  that  I  am 
determined.  Farewell  fjr  ever.  — 'Tis  hard-- -but 
virtue,  prudence  and  my  fame  require  it.  There- 
5  fore, 
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fore,  farewel  for  ever.  If  your  return  to  virtue 
be  fincere,  you  have  a  miilrefs  who  will  ne'er  for- 
fakeyou  ;  but,  ever  blooming,  crown  your  days  and 
nights  with  joy — when  I  am  duft. 

SIR   JOHN   [Falling  on  Welfares  neck.~\ 
O  Welford,    Welford  I   muft   I  lofe  her  ?    You 
lov'd  me  once.     Is  there  no  remains  of  pity  left  ? 
Can  you  behold  me  finking,  and  yetrefufe  a  friend 
ly  hand  to  fave  me  ? 

WELFORD.      \Embracing  him.] 

Heaven  forbids  me  not  to  pity,  love,  and  in  the 
anguirti  of  my  foul,  weep  o'er  thee,  my  now  dear 
er  than  ever,  tho'  too  unhappy  fon. 
SIR     JOHN. 

Did  not  you  call  me  fon  ?   O  that  I  were  !   to  be 
your  fon,    is  all  the  happinefs  my  foul  afpires  to. 
WELFORD. 

Too  foon  you'll  find  that  name  includes  the 
word  of  miferies,  certain  defpair.— But,  to  the 
bufmefs  of  my  coming. 

SCENE     XXI. 

SIR  JOHN,    SILVIA,    WELFORD,  G.  BUSY. 
G.  COSTIVE,  JONATHAN,  BETTY,  &t. 

W  E  L  F  O  R  D. 

Goody  Bufy,  and  the  reft  of  my  friends  who 
came  with  me,  pray,  walk  in.  Now  let  all  here 
attend  and  witnefs  to  the  truths  I  am  about  to  utter ; 
and  you,  unhappy  youth,  prepare  to  bear  the  moil 
furprizing  change  of  fortune,  like  a  man. —  You 
are  not  whom  you  feem,  and  whom  you  think 
yourfclf,  Sir  John  Freeman,  Baronet,  and  rightful 
polTeffor  of  a  fair  eftate,  but  an  innocent  impoftor, 

and 
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and  ufurper  of  another's  right,  and  my   unhappy 
on  indeed. 

SILVIA. 

What  can  my  father  mean  ? 

G.     BUSY. 
This  is  the  ftrangeft  ftory  that  ever  I  heard  of. 

SIR     JOHN. 

Welford,  to  invent  a  tale  fo  vile,  and  fo  abfurd, 
to  make  me  defpair  of  Silvia,  as  being  her  brother, 
is  unworthy  of  your  good  fenfe  and  former  probity. 

WELFORD. 

I  will  not  thank  you  for  your  aflent  to  the  truth 
of  what  I  affirm.  This  excellent  lady  is  not  my 
daughter,  but  the  much  wrong'd  Angelica  Free 
man,  the  fole  furviving  child  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Freeman,  and  heirefs  to  his  large  eftate.— I  read 
wonder  and  furprize  in  every  face.  — You  look  for 
proofs.  —  Goody  Bufy,  you  ferv'd  Sir  John  Free 
man's  lady,  and  my  wife,  as  midwife. 

G     BUSY. 
That  I  did,  to  be  fure, 

WELFORD. 
How  many  children  had  each  ? 

G.    BUSY. 

Two,  a  fon  and  a  daughter,  I  mall  never  forget 
it  :  they  lay-in  both  times  together,  and  your  wife 
nurfed  both  Sir  John's  children  ? 

WELFORD. 

All  tiiis  is  true  ;  but  was  there  any  thing  remark 
able  upon  the  body  of  Sir  John's  fon  when  born  ? 

G.      BUSY. 

No,  but  yours  was  mark'd  under  the  left  brcaft 
with  a  bunch  of  grapes,  the  fruit,  leaves,  and 

ftalks, 
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{talks,   all  in   their  proper  ihape  and  colour,  as   if 
they  had  been  growing  on  the  vine. 

SIR   JOHN.      [Opening  his  breajt."] 

Here  is  the  indelible  mark,  vifible  and  fair,  as 
when  the  feal  of  heaven  impreft  it  firft,  to  diftin- 
guifli  the  impoftor  from  the  rightful  heir. 
WE  L  F  O  R  D. 

Too  well  I  know  it. 

SILVIA. 

If  this  gentleman  be  your  fon,  how   could  his 
birth  have  beenconceal'd  fo  long? 
WE  L  FORD. 

That— with  my  own  fhame  I  am  now  to  difcover. 
—My  wife,  while  unmarry'd,  attended  on  the 
mother  of  this  lady,  then  a  virgin,  andfo  far  was 
fhe  honour'd  with  her  confidence,  that  flie  liv'd 
with  her  rather  as  a  filler  or  companion  than  a  fer- 
vant ;  after  her  marriage  to  Sir  John,  and  my  wife's 
to  me,  the  honour  of  their  friendmip  was  continued; 
for  I  was  happy  in  Sir  John's,  as  my  wife  was  in 
his  lady's.— That  we  had  the  fame  number  of  chil 
dren  and  of  the  fame  age  and  fex,  and  that  my 
wife  was  entrufted  with  the  care  of  theirs,  you  have 
heard  already.  — Soon  after  the  birth  of  this  lady, 
a  war  breaking  out,  Sir  John,  who  had  an  honour 
able  poft  in  the  army,  went  for  Flanders  :  I  at 
tended  him  thither,  and  (as  I  had  formerly  done) 
ferv'd  under  him  as  a  volunteer. — In  this  our  ab- 
fence,  a  fever  made  dreadful  ravage  in  this  part  of  the 
country. — Of  it  dy'd  Sir  John's  lady,  and  quickly 
after  his  fon,  (who  was  then  at  my  houfe)  and  my 
daughter. — My  wife  taking  the  advantage  of  the  la 
dy's  death,  and  our  abfence,  reported  that  the  fon 
who  dy'd  was  ours ;  and  the  furviving  one  (truly 

ours) 
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ours)  wasSirJohnV-Ourdaughterwhody'dwasbu. 
ned  as  his ;  and  his,  this  lady,  was  reputed  and  edu 
cated  as  our  own  The  fraud  was  never  fo  much 
feV  excf  ted  -  '  J  '  ^  ™7  otherPerfon>  mY' 
noneelfe  had  opportunity  to  make,  ibon  found  °it 
put,  and  charg'd  my  wife  with  it  •  me  confefs'd 

™wr  t0  u7  ihamC  Prevail'd  uP°n  me  ^  conceal 
whi  I  could  never  approve.- She  dy'd  before  Sir 
John,  and  never  liv'd  to  fee  her  fon  poflefs'd  of 
the  honour  and  wealth,  which  me  by  fuch  wicked 
neans  had  endeavour'd  to  procure  for  him. -Thro' 
neavns  mercy  I  hope  me  refts  in  peace.  But 
what  have  been  my  tortures  ever  fmce  J  confented 
to  conceal  the  guilty  fecret!- Stung  hourly  with 
remorfe,  I  attempted  to  do  her  juftice  and  conceal 
my  fhame,  by  effedhng  a  marriage  between  her 
and  my  fon  ;  but  heaven,  that  refus'd  the  imper- 
t  iatisfadion,  and  condemn'd  the  fraud  has 
you  fee,  made  vain  the  fond  attempt,  nor  would 
iutferher  to  receive  that  as  another's  gift,  which  is 
her  own  proper  right. 

SIR     JOHN. 

profited  by  her  bright  example,  as  to' repine  aVa 
change  of  fortune,  fojuft,  and  fo  much  to  the 
advantage  of  this  wondrous  pattern  of  all  that's 
excellent  in  womankind. 


SILVIA. 

Yourju/Kce,  and  the  moderation  of  your   fon 
tects  me  more  than  thefe  unthought  of,   undefired 
riches:    can  I  ever  forget  your  more  than  paternal 
kiruln^fs  andafFeftion? 


W  JE  L  F  O  R  D. 
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W  E  L  F  O  R  D. 

Spare  me  the  confufion,  that  your  goodnefs  gives 
me ;  look  not  fo  tenderly,  nor  fpeak  fo  kindly, 
but  treat  me  as  your  injuries  and  my  crimes  deferve. 
SILVIA. 

The  crime  was  another's. — Your  former  tender- 
nefs  and  prefent  j  uftice,  tho'  to  the  difad vantage  of 
your  fon,  is  all  your  own. — If  you  forfake  me  now, 
I  am  indeed  an  orphan  -  Riches  have  fnares,  and 
youth  without  a  guide  is  expos'd  to  many  danger* 

—  be  flillmy  father. 

WE  L  FORD. 

Thy  own  worthy  father,  were  he  Jiving,  could 
never  love  thee  more.— But  to  be  thy  father  is  im- 
pofiible. 

SILVIA. 

This  is  your  fon. — Let  me  be  his,  and  you  arc 
ftill  my  father. 

SIR      JOHN. 

Do  I  indeed  behold  her  heavenly  face,  all  clad 
in  fmiles,  and  kindly  bent  on  me  ?  do  I  indeed 
hear  her  harmonious  voice  pronounce  me  happy  ? 

—  Or   does  my  flatt'ring  fancy,   to   footh   defpair, 
form  images  that  have  no  real  exiftence .? 

W  E  L  F  O  R  D. 

Blefs  her,  blefs  her,  heaven !  and  as  you  have 
made  her  the  beft,  make  her  the  happiefl  of  her 
fex. — Never  did  I  tafte  joys  fmcere  till  now. 

SILVIA. 
This  furprizing  difcovery  unmade — had  I  con- 

fented  to  have  been  yours the  difmtereftednefs 

of  my  love  and  virtue  could  never  have  been  known. 
—Heaven  has  made  our  duty  and    our  interefts 

one. 
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one.     I  may  now  without  reproach  give  my  hand, 
where  before  J  had  given  my  heart.       \Eetty  weeps. 

JONATHAN. 
What,  in  tears,  Betty! 

BETTY. 

What  have  I  loft  for  want  of  refle&ing  fooner? 
I'd  rather  have  that  lady's  virtue,  than  her  beauty 
and  eftate. 

JONATHAN. 

Poor  girl!— Why  this  is  to  have  it. -I  remember 
on  a  certain  occafion  I  made  you  a  promife  of  mar 
riage  ;  if  you  think  it  worth  claiming,  give  me 
your  hand. 

BETTY. 

There  it  is ;  if  you  can  forget  what's  paft,  you 
fhall  have  no  reafon  to  complain  of  my  condud  for 
the  future. 

AIR    LXII.    (Ah  how  fweet's  the  cooling  Breeze.) 
Sir  John.          Ob  how  fweet, 
All  over  charms. 

To  blefs  my  arms, 

Thy  generous  virtue  all  vice  defeating. 
Su.  All  compleat  and  purees  my  joy. 

TT7--        7  11  *  *f    J     J   * 

Without  alloy ; 

With  tranfport  unufual  my  bofom  is  beating. 
Sir  John.  Dear  eft  treafure  ! 

Sil«  Oj°y  beyond  meafure  ! 

Sir  John.  This  truly  is  pleafure. 

Te  follies  adieu* 
Both.  O  deareft! 

All  compleat  and  purees  my  joy, 
Without  alloy  ; 

With  tranfport  unufual  my  lofom  is  beating. 

Sih 
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Sil.  Love  gently  f ring. 

And  foftly  infpiring, 

Sir  John.  Panting,  dejiring^  Pll  virtue purfue. 
Both.  Gh  dear  eft! 

All  compleat  and  pur  £s  my  joy, 
Without  alloy ; 
White  hours  approach*  and  the  black  are  retreating. 

G.      BUSY. 

Ay,  this  is  as  it  mould  be  —I  could  even  cry  for 
joy,  to  fee  that  there  is  fo  much  honeft  love  left  in 
the  world. 

SIR      JOHN. 

Reclaim'd  by  your  virtue,  and  reftored  to  for 
tune  by  your  generofity,  I  hope  you'll  take  it  as  a 
proof  of  my  fmcerity,  that  I  confefs  myfelf  con- 
cern'd  for  the  diilrefs  brought  upon  an  honeft  man 
and  his  family  by  my  folly. 

SILVIA. 

Your  concern  is  juft  and  generous,  like  the  man 
I  hope  ever  to  find  you—But  have  I  given  myfelf 
to  you,  and  not  my  fortune?  allis  yours;  difpofe 
of  it  as  you  pleafe. 

SIR     JOHN. 

Jonathan,  fendLettice  and  her  friends  hither.—* 
O  madam,  the  longeft  life  wou'd  be  too  fliort  to 
pay  my  obligation. 

SCENE   XXII. 

SIR  JOHN,  SILVIA,  WELFORD,  G.  BUSY, 
G.  COSTIVE,  Vc.  TIMOTHY,  LETTICE, 
DOROTHY,  &e. 

SIR      JOHN. 

Unhappy  girl,  I  wilh  it  was  in  my  power  to  make 
you  ample  fatisfaftion  for  the  injury  I've  done  you; 

but 
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butfmce  that  is  impoffible,  I  will  fettle  fomething 
on  your  father,  in  truft  for  you,  that,  managed 
with  prudence,  may  fecure  you  from  the  fears*  of 
poverty,  the  reckon  which  you  fplit  before.-  You, 
Sir,  I  hope  will  continue  with  us. — The  farm  late 
ly  tenanted  by  my  father,  with  your  confent,  ma 
dam,  I  bellow  on  this  honeit  man,  for  the  purpofcs 
before-  mentioned. 

S  I  LVI  A. 

And  may  it  anfwer  your  intentions,  which  if  it 
does,  we  may  hereafter  give  'em  further  proofs  of 
our  regard  for  their  welfare. 

TIM.       DOR.      LET. 
Heaven  blefs  you  both. 

SIR     JOHN. 

Lettice,  as  I  mall  never  fee  you  more,  take  this 
advice  with  you.— Keep  this  lady's  example  in 
view,  and  you  ma)r  yet  excel  in  virtue  many  of 
ycur  fex,  who  having  never  err'd  in  the  manner 
you  have  done,  look  on  your  fault  as  unpardonable. 
—Nor  mall  you,  Betty,  or  Jonathan,  be  forgot. 

JONATHAN. 

Sir,  if  you  approve  of  it,  Betty  and  I  have  re- 
folved  to  take  one  another  for  better  for  worfe. 

SIR     JOHN. 

That  I  do  approve  it,  you  mall  find  by  the  hand- 
fome  provifion  I'll  make  for.  you. 
WE  L  F  OR  D. 

Son,  not  forefeeing  this  happy  event,  I  fent  for 
the  tenants  to  attend,  that  upon  making  the  difco- 
very  they  might  be  ready  to  pay  their  duties  to  this 
lady,  upon  her  taking  polfcffion  of  her  eftate. 

S  I  R 
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SIR     JOHN. 

Madam,   what  think  you  of  inviting  'em  in,  to 
partake  of  the  general  joy  ? 

SILVIA. 
By  all  means. 

A    DANCE. 
AIR    LXIII.     (Dutch  Skipper.) 

GafF.  Gabb.     Such  virtue  po/ejjing. 
Includes  ev'ry  bleffing^ 
Ev'rj  blejjing 
Qur  mortal  ft  ate  can  know. 
Wei.  Such  bright  examples  firing. 

Each  generous  foul  inspiring, 
Infpiring, 

We f corn  the  <worldbdow* 
Withpleafure  while  we  gaze, 
Transformed,  our  fouls  we  raife, 

For  virtue  beheld  the  mind  renews* 
Tim.  So  the  fun ,  for  ever  bright, 

Communicates  his  light , 

And  adorns  everyobje&  that  hevievjt, 

CHORUS. 

'Since  truth  to  the  mind  her  own  likenefs  reflefts, 
Makes  known  our  defc&s,  makes  known  our  defects^, 
Since  truth  to  the  mind  her  own  likenefs  rejleffs, 

Let  none  the  juft  mirror  defpife. 
What  virtue  fo  bright  but  refle flion  improve^ 
Qr  folly  fo  ft ubborn,   but  what  it  removes  ? 
Reflect,    be  happy,    and  wife. 

THE    END, 
,   VOL.    I.  H 


Sd3  ST<&«  opera  appearing  in  rebearfal  too  long  for  one 
night* s  entcrtainmentjfomefcenes  have  beenjfoortetfd 
and  airs  omitted. 

N.  B.    Aft.  Ill,  Page  61.  for  Scene  IX,  X,  XI, 

XII,  XIII.  read  as  follows : 
A  Room  in  SIR  JOHN'S    Hou/e,     SIR  JOHN   difco- 

*verydat  a  table,  reading. 
'Tis  hard  a  rooted  love  to  difpoflefs  ; 
'Tis  hard,  but  you  may  do  it  ne'erthelefs. 
In  this  your  fafety  does  confiR  alone  : 
If  poffible,  or  not,  it  muft  be  done. 

A  poem  on  a  dwarf!  what  ilrange  Huff  is  here  ! 
Hey  ho  '.—-This  Welford's  daughter  has  taken  fo 
ftrong  hold  of  my  mind,  that  books  are  ufelefs  to 
me.  [Lays  afide  the  book.}  O  Silvia,  Silvia  !  thou 
had  too  ftrongly  poflefs'd  my  heart,  ever  to  be  dif- 
lodgM.— The  poffeffionof  other  beauties  only  fires 
my  imagination  with  thofe  joys  thou  alone  art  ca 
pable  to  impart. — I  have  made  thee  an  ungrateful 
return  to  a  difinterefted  paffion,  and  made  thee  fuf- 
fer  for  what  I  ought  to  adore  thee.  That  virtue, 
which  I  endeavoured  to  fubclue,  hag  made  me  cap 
tive  ;  and  I  know  not  if  the  grace  of  beauty,  or 
the  moil  mining  ornament  of  thy  fc;<,  influences 
moft.— I  have  wronged  thee  and  — am  unjuil.  But 
I'll  acknowledge  and  repair  my  fault. 
Enter  JONATHAN. 

JON    Sir,  I  have  delivered  your  letter. 

SIR  JOHN.  And  what  anfwer  ? 

JON.  Her  eyes  deliver'd  the  greater  part ;  but  her 
tongue  faid  it  requir'd  none. 

SIR  JOHN.  Ha?— Whither  am  I  going  ? — whi 
ther  but  to  Silvia;  the  lovely,  mournful  Silvia; 
to  implore  her  pardon,  to  expel  her  griefs,  to  vow 
eternal  love,  eternal  truth. 

AIR     XL.     Draw,  Cupid,  draw,  Sec. 

Height  Silvia,  reign^  £c.  as  in  page  ^6,     \Exit, 
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PROLOGUE. 

Spoken  by  Mr.  CIBBER,  Jun. 

cfHE  Tragick  Mufe,  fublime,  delights  to  flow 

r    Princes  diftreft,  and  fcenes  of  royal  woe  ; 

In  awcfulpomp,  majeftick  to  relate 

<The  fall  of  nations,  orfomc  hero's  fate: 

That  Jcepter'd  chiefs  may  by  example  know 

The  ft  range  vicijfitude  of  things  below  : 

What  dangers  onfecurity  attend', 

How  pride  and  cruelty  in  ruin  end  : 

Hence  Providence  fupreme  to  know  ;  and  own 

Humanity  adds  glory  to  a  throne, 

In  ev1  ry  former  age,  and  foreign  to  ngue, 
With  native  grandeur  thus  the  goddefs  fung, 
Upon  our  ft  age,  indeed,  with  wifo'dfuccefs,     , 
You've  fometimes  feenher  in  an  humbler  drefs  ; 
Great  only  in  diftrefs.     Whenjhe  complains 
In  Southern's,  Rowe's,  or  Qtwafs  moving  ft  rains* 
<The  brilliant  drops  that  fall  from  each  bright  eye, 
¥he  alfent  pomp,  with  brighter  gems,  fupply. 

Forgive  us  then,  if  we  attempt  to  Jhow9       ^ 
In  artlefsftrains,  a  tale  of  private  woe. 
A  London  prentice  ruined  is  our  theme, 
Drawn  from  the  f arid  old fong  that  bears  his  ntims 
We  hope  your  tafte  is  not  fo  high  to f corn 
A  moral  talc,  efteem'dereyou  were  born  ; 
Which  for  a  century  of  rolling  years, 
Has  fill*  d  a  thoufand  tboufandeyes  with  tears. 

If  thmghtlefs youth  to  warn,  and  jhame  the  age 
From  vice  deftruftive,   well  becomes  the  ft  age  ; 
If  this  example  innocence  infure, 
Prevent  our  guilt,  or  by  reflection  cure ; 
If  Milwood's  dreadful  crimes,  and  fad  defpair, 
Commend  the  virtue  of  the  good  and  fair  ; 
77V  art  be  wanting,  and  our  numbers  fail, 
,  Indulge  the  attempt  in  ju  ft  ice  to  the  tale, 
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S  I  R, 

IF  Tragick  Poetry  be,  as  Mr.  Dryden 
has  fomewhere  faid,  the  moil  excellent 
and  moft  ufeful  kind  of  writing,  the  more 
Wenfively  ufeful  the  moral  of  any  tra 
gedy  is,  the  more  excellent  that  piece 
mufl  be  of  its  kind, 
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I  hope  I  fhall  not  be  thought  to  inft- 
nuate  that  this,  to  which  I  have  prefumed 
to  prefix  your  name,  is  fuch  ;  that  de 
pends  on  its  fitnefs  to  anfwer  the  end  of 
tragedy,  the  exciting  of  the  paffions,  in 
order  to  the  correcting  fuch  of  them  as 
are  criminal,  either  in  their  nature,  or 
through  their  excefs.  Whether  the  fol 
lowing  fcenes  do  this  in  any  tolerable  de 
gree,  is,  with  the  deference  that  becomes 
one  who  would  not  be  thought  vain,  fub- 
mitted  to  your  candid  and  impartial  judg 
ment. 

What  I  would  infer  is  this,  I  think, 
evident  truth  •,  that  tragedy  is  fo  far  from 
lofing  its  dignity,  by  being  accommoda 
ted  to  the  circumftances  of  the  generality 
of  mankind,  that  it  is  more  truly  auguft 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  influ 
ence,  and  the  numbers  that  are  properly  af 
fected  by  it :  as  it  is  more  truly  great  to 
be  the  inftrument  of  good  to  many,  who 
Hand  in  need  of  our  affiftance,  than  to  a 
very  fmall  part  of  that  number. 

If 
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If  princes,  &c.  were  alone  liable  to 
misfortunes  arifmg  irofh  vice,  or  vveak- 
nefs  in  themfelves,  or  others,  there  would 
be  good  reafon  for  confining  the  characters 
in  tragedy  to  thofe  of  fuperior  rank ;  but 
fmce  the  contrary  is  evident,  nothing  can 
be  more  reafonable  than  to  proportion  the 
remedy  to  the  difeafe. 

I   am  far  from  denying  that  tragedies 
founded  on  any  inftructive  and  extraor 
dinary  events  in  hiftory,   or  well  invented 
fables,  where  the  peribns   introduced  are 
of  the  higheft  rank,  are  without  their  ufe, 
even  to  the  bulk  of  the  audience.      The 
ftrong  contrail  between  a  Tamerlane  and 
a  Bajazet  may  have  its  weight  with  an  un- 
fteady  people,  and  contribute  to  the  fix 
ing  of  them  in  the  intereft  of  a  prince  of 
the  character  of  the  former,  when,  through 
their  own  levity,  or  the  arts  of  defigning 
men,  they  are   rendered  factious  and  un- 
eafy,   though  they  have  the  higheft  reafon 
to  be  fatisfied.     The  fentiments  and  ex 
ample  of  a  Cato  may  infpire  his  fpecta- 
*  H  4  tora 
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tors  with  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  value  of  li 
berty,  when  they  fee  that  honefl  patriot 
prefer  death  to  an  obligation  from  a  ty 
rant,  who  would  facrifice  the  conflitution 
of  his  country,  and  liberties  of  mankind, 
to  his  ambition  or  revenge.  I  have 'at 
tempted,  indeed,  to  enlarge  the  province 
of  the  graver  kind  of  poetry,  and  mould 
be  glad  to  fee  it  carried  on  by  fome  abler 
hand.  Plays,  founded  on  moral  tales 
in  private  life,  may  be  of  admirable  ufe> 
by  carrying  convidion  to  the  mind  with 
fuch  irrefiftible  force  as  to  engage  all 
the  faculties  and  powers  of  the°foul  in 
the  cauie  of  virtue,  by  foiling  vice  in  its 
firft  principles.  They  who  imagine  this 
to  be  too  much  to  be  attributed  to  tra 
gedy  muft  be  flrangers  to  the  energy 
of  that  noble  fpecies  of  poetry.  Shake- 
fpeare,  who  has  given  fuch  amazing 
proofs  of  his  genius,  in  that  as  well  as  in 
comedy, 'in  his  Hamlet,  has  the  following 
lines. 

<  Had  he  the  motive  and  the  caufe  for  pafllon 
'  That  I  have,  he  would  drown  the  flage  with  tears, 

"  An* 
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•<  And  cleave  the  general   ear  with  horrid  fpeccli 
*«  Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appall  the  free, 
"  Confound  the  ignorant,  and  amaze  indeed 
"  The  very  faculty  of  eyes  and  ears." 

And  farther  in  the  fame  fpeech, 

"  I've  heard,  that  guilty  creatures  at  a  play 
"  Have,    by  the  very  cunning  of  the  fcene, 
"  Been  fo  {truck  to  the  foul,  that prefently 
"  They  hav.e  proclaim'd  their  malefaftions. 

Prodigious  !  yet  flriclly  juil.  But  I  fhaU 
not  take  up  your  valuable  time  with  my 
remarks :  only  give  me  leave  juft  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  he  feems  fo  firmly  perfuaded 
of  the  power  of  a  well-written  piece  to 
produce  the  effect  here  afcribed  to  it,  as 
to  make  Hamlet  venture  his  foul  on  the 
event,  and  rather  truft  that  than  a  mef- 
fenger  from  the  other  world,  though  it 
affumed,  as  he  exprefTes  it,  his  "  noble 
cc  father's  form,"  and  allured  him,  that 
it  was  his  fpirit.  "  I'll  have,"  fays  Ham 
let,  "  Grounds  more  relative." 

"  The  play's  the  thing, 

<f  Wherein  I'll  catch  the  confcience-of  the  king. 

Such 
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Such  plays  are  the  beft  anfwers  to  them 
who  deny  the  lawfulnefs  of  the  flage. 

18 
Confidering  the  novelty  of  this  attempt, 

I  thought  it  would  be  expected  from  me 
to  fay  fomething  in  its  excufe  ;  and  I  was" 
unwilling  to  lofe  the  opportunity  of  fay 
ing  fomething  of  the  ufef  ulnefs  of  trage 
dy  in  general,  and  what  may  be  reafon- 
ably  expected  from  the  farther  improve 
ment  of  this  excellent  kind  of  poetry. 

Sir,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  have  faid 
too  much  of  an  art,  a  mean  fpecimen  of 
which  I  am  ambitious  enough  to  recom 
mend  to  your  favour  and  protection.  A 
mind  confcious  of  fuperibr  worth,  as 
much  defpifes  flattery,  as  it  is  above  it. 
Had  I  found  in  myfelf  an  inclination  to 
fo  contemptible  a  vice,  I  fhould  not  have 
chofen  Sir  John  Eyles  for  my  patron. 
And  indeed  the  beft  written  panegyrick, 
though  ftrictly  true,  muft  place  you  in  a 
light  much  inferior  to  that  in  which  you 

have 
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have  long  been  fixed,  by  the  love  and  ef- 
teem  of  your  fellow  citizens;  whofe 
choice  of  you  for  one  of  their  reprefen- 
tatives  in  parliament  has  fufEciently  de 
clared  their  fenfe  of  your  merit.  Nor 
t  hath  the  knowledge  of  your  worth  been 
confined  to  the  city.  The  proprietors  in 
the  South-Sea  company,  in  which  are  in 
cluded  numbers  of  perfons  as  confidera- 
ble  for  their  rank,  fortune,  and  under- 
{landing,  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  gave  the 
greateft  proof  of  their  confidence  in  your 
capacity  and  probity,  by  chufing  you 
Rib-governor  of  their  company,  at  a  time, 
when  their  affairs  were  in  the  utmoft  con- 
fufion,  and  their  properties  in  the  greateft 
danger.  Nor  is  the  court  infenfible  of 
your  importance.  I  lhall  not  therefore 
attempt  your  character,  nor  pretend  to  add 
any  thing  to  a  reputation  fo  well  efta- 
blifhed.  ' 

Whatever  others  may  think  of  a  dedi  • 
cation,  wherein  there  is  fo  much  faid  of 

other 
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ether  things,  and  ib  little  of  the  perfon 
to  whom  it  is  addrefled,  I  have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  you  will  the  more  eafily  par- 
don  it  on  that  very  account. 


I  am, 
S  I  R, 


Your  moft  obedient 
Humble  fervant, 


GEORGE  LILLO. 
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ACT    I.    SCENE    L 

A  Room  in  THOROWGOOD'S    Houfe. 
THOROWGOOD  AND  TRUEMAN. 

TRUEMAN. 
I  R,    the  packet  from  Genoa  is  arrived. 


s 


Letters. 
T  H  O  R  O\V  GOOD. 

Heaven  be  prais'd  !  The  floral  that  threatened 
our  royal  miftrefs,  pure  religion,  liberty,  and  laws, 
is  for  a  time  diverted  ;  the  haughty  and  revengeful 
Spaniard,  difappointed  of  the  loan  on  which  he 
depended  from  Genoa,  muft  now  attend  the  flow 
return  of  wealth  from  his  new  world,  to  fupply 
his  empty  coffers,  ere  he  can  execute  his  purpos'd 
invafion  of  our  happy  ifland ;  by  which  means 
time  is  gain'd  to  make  fuch  preparations  on  our 
part,  as  may,  heav'n  concurring,  prevent  his 
malice,  or  turn  the  meditated  mifchief  on  him- 
felf. 

TRUEMAN. 

He  muft  be  infenfible  indeed,  who  is  not  affect-. 

ed  when  the  fafety  of  his  country  is  concern'd. 

Sir,  may  I  know  by  what  means  ?— if  I'm  too  bold— 

H4 
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THOROWGOOD. 

Your  curiofity  is  laudable  ;  and  I  gratify  it  with 
the  greater  pleafure,  becaufe  from  thence  you  may 
learn,  how  honeft  merchants,  as  fuch,may  fometimes 
contribute  to  the  fafety  of  their  country,  as  they  do 
at  all  times  to  its  happinefs  ;  that  if  hereafter  you 
Ihould   be  tempted  to  any  action  that  has  the  ap 
pearance  of  vice  or  meannefs  in  it,  upon  reflecting 
.upon  the  dignity  of  our  profeffion,  you  may,  with 
honeft  fcorn,  reject  whatever  is  unworthy  of  it. 
T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 

Shou'd  Barnwell  or  I,  who  have  the  benefit  of 
your  example,  by  our  ill  conduct,  bring  any  im 
putation  on  that  honourable  name,  wemuft  be  left 
without  excufe. 

THOROWGOOD. 

You  compliment,  young  man — [True?nan  bows 
TtfaBfully.]  Nay,  I'm  not  offended.  As  the 
name  of  merchant  never  degrades  the  gentleman, 
fo  by  no  means  does  it  exclude  him  ;  only  take  heed 
not  to  purchafe  the  character  of  complaifant  at  the 
expence  of  your  fincerity.— But  to  anfwer  your 
queftion.  The  bank  of  Genoa  had  agreed,  atex- 
ceflive  intereft,  and  on  good  fecurity,  to  advance 
the  king  of  Spain  a  fum  of  money,  fufficient  to 
equip  his  vaft  armado  ;  of  which  our  peerlefs  Eliza 
beth  (more  than  in  name  the  mother  of  her  people) 
being  well  informed,  fent  Walfmgham,  her  wife 
and  faithful  fecretary,  to  confult  the  merchants  of 
this  loyal  city  ;  who  all  agreed  to  direct  their  feve- 
ral  agents  to  influence,  if  pofiible,  the  Genoefe 
to  break  their  contract  with  the  Spanim  court. 
'Tis  done;  the  ftate  and  bank  of  Genoa,  having 
maturely  weighed,  and  rightly  judged  of  their  true 
intereft,  prefer  the  friendfhip  of  the  merchants  of 
4  London 
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London  to  that  of  a  monarch,  who  proudly  flyles 
hiiafelf  king  of  both  Indies. 

T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 

Happy  fuccefs  of  prudent  councils !  What  an 
expence  of  blood  and  treafure  is  here  faved  !  ex 
cellent  queen!  O  how  unlike  thofe  princes,  who 
make  the  danger  of  foreign  enemies  a  pretence  to 
opprefs  their  fubje&s  by  taxes  great  and  grievous 
to  be  born. 

THORO  WG  OOD. 

Not  fo  our  gracious  queen,  whofe  richeft  exche 
quer  is  her  people's  love,  as  their  happinefs  her 
greatell  glory. 

T  R  U  E  M  A  N, 

On  thefe  terms  to  defend  us  is  to  make  our  pro 
tection  a  benefit  worthy  her  who  confers  it,  and 
well  worth  our  acceptance. — Sir>  have  you  any 
commands  for  me  at  this  time  ? 

THORO  W  GOOD. 

Only  look  carefully  over  the  files,  to  fee  whe 
ther  there  are  any  tradefmens  bills  unpaid  ;  if 
there  are,  fend  and  difcharge  'em.  We  mull  not 
let  artificers  lofe  their  time,  fo  ufeful  to  the  pub- 
lick  and  their  families,  in  unneceflary  attendance, 
[Exit  Trueman.  Enter  Maria.]  Well,  Maria, 
have  you  given  orders  for  the  entertainment?  I 
would  have  it  in  fome  meafure  worthy  the  guefts. 
Let  there  be  plenty,  and  of  the  beft ;  that  the 
courtiers  may  at  leaft  commend  our  hofpitality. 

MARIA. 

Sir,  I  have  endeavour'd  not  to  wrong  your  well- 
known  generofity  by  an  ill-tim'd  parfimony. 

T  H  0  R  O  W- 
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THOROWGOOD. 

Nay  'twas  a  needlefs  caution  ;  1  have  no  caufe 
to  doubt  your  prudence. 

MARIA. 

Sir,  I  find  myfelf  unfit  for  convention  ;  I  fhould 
butmcreafe  the  number  of  the  company  without 
-adding  to  their  fatisfaftion. 

THOROWGOOD. 

j^y,  my  child!  this  melancholy  muft  not  be 
indulged. 

MARIA. 

Company  will  but  increafe  it  ;  I  wilh  you  would 
difpenfe  with  my  abfence;  folitude  beft  fuits  mv 
jprefent  temper. 

THOROWGOOD. 

You  are  not  infenfible  that  it  is  chiefly  on  your 
account  thefe  noble  lords  do  me  the  honour  fo  fre 
quently  to  grace  my  board  ;  fhou'd  you  be  abfent, 
the  disappointment  may  make  them  repent  their 
condefcenfion,  and  think  their  labour  loit. 

MARIA. 

^  He,  that  mall  think  his  time  or  honour  loft,  in 
vifhingyou,  can  let  no  red  value  on  your  daugh 
ter's  company,  whofe  only  merit  is,  that  me  is 
yours.  ^  The  man  of  quality,  who  choofes  to  con- 
verfe  with  a  gentleman  and  merchant  of  your  worth 
and  character,  may  confer  honour  by  fo  doine, 
but  he  lofes  none. 

THOROWGOOD. 

Come,  come,  Maria,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  a 

young  gentleman  may  prefer  your  converfation  to 

nine,  yet  intend  me  no  difrefpeft  at  all ;  for  tho' 

he  may  kfe  no  honour  in  my  company,  'tis  very 

2   '  -natural 
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natural  for  him  toexpeft  more  pleafurein  yours.  I 
remember  the  time,  when  the  company  of  the 
greateft  and  wifeft  man  in  the  kingdom  would  have 
been  infipid  and  tirefome  to  me,  if  it  had  deprived 
me  of  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  your  mother's. 
MARIA. 

Your's,  no  doubt,  was  as  agreeable  to  her;  for 
generous  minds  know  no  pleafure  in  fociety  but 
where  'tis  mutual. 

T  H  O  R  O  W  G  O  OD. 

Thou  know'ft  I  have  no  heir,  no  child  butthee: 
the  fruits  of  many  years  fuccefsful  induftry  muft  all 
be  thine  :  now  it  would  give  me  pleafure,  great  as 
my  love,  to  fee  on  whom  you  would  bellow  it.  I  am, 
daily  f  elicited  by  men  of  the  greateft  rank  and  me 
rit  for  leave  to  addrefs  you ;  but  I  have  hitherto  de- 
clin'd  it,  in  hopes  that,  by  obfervation,  I  fhouM 
learn  which  way  your  inclination  tends  ;  for,  as  I 
know  love  to  be  efTential  to  happinefs  in  the  mar 
riage  ftate,  I  had  rather  my  approbation  mould 
confirm  your  choice,  than  direft  it. 
MARIA. 

What  can  I  fay  ?  how  mall  I  anfwer,  as  I  ought, 
this  tendernefs,  fo  uncommon,  even  in  the  beit  of 
parents  ?  but  you  are  without  example ;  yet  had 
you  been  lefs  indulgent,  I  had  been  moll  wretched. 
That  I  look  on  the  crowd  of  courtiers  that  vifit  here, 
with  equal  eileem,  but  equal  indifference,  you 
have  obferved,  and  I  muft  needs  confefs  ;  yet  had 
you  afferted  your  authority,  and  iniifted  on  a  pa 
rent's  right  to  be  obey'd,  I  had  fubmitted,  and  to 
my  duty  facrifcce  my  peace. 


T  H  O  R  O  W- 
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TH  OROWGOOD. 

From  your  perfect  obedience  in  every  other  in- 
fiance,  I  fear'd  as  much ;  and  therefore  would 
leavejou  without  a  biafsin  an  affair  wherein  your 
happinefs  is  fo  immediately  concern'd. 

MARIA. 

Whether  from  a  want  of  that  juft  ambition  that 
wou'd  become  your  daughter,  or  from  fome  other 
caufe,  I  know  not;  but  I  find  high  birth  and  titles 
don't  recommend  the  man,  who  owns  them,  to  my 
affections. 

THOROWGOOD. 

I  would  not  that  they  mould,  unlefs  his  merit 
recommends  him  more.  A  noble  birth  and  for 
tune,  tho'they  make  not  a  bad  man  good,  yet  they 
are  a  real  advantage  to  a  worthy  one,  and  place  his 
virtues  in  the  faireit  light. 

MARIA. 

I  cannot  anfwer  for  my  inclinations ;  but  they 
fhall  ever  be  fqbmitted  to  your  wifdom  and  autho 
rity;  and  as  you  will  not  compel  me  to  marry 
where  I  cannot  love,  love  fhall  never  make  me  act 
contrary  to  my  duty — Sir,  have  I  your  permiffion 
to  retire  ? 

THOROWGOOD. 

I'll  fee  you  to  your  chamber.  [Exit. 

SCENE    II. 

A  Room  in   MILLWOOD'.?  Houfe. 
MILLWOOD  at  her  Tot  let.     LUCY  waiting. 

MILLWOOD. 

How  do  I  look  to-day,  Lucy  ? 

LUCY, 
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LUCY. 

O,  killingly,  madam !  A  little  more  red,  and 
you'll  be  irrefiiUble  I  —  But  why  this  more  than  or 
dinary  care  of  your  drefs  and  complexion  ?  what 
new  conquelt  are  you  aiming  at  ? 

MILLWOOD. 
A  conquer!  would  be  new  indeed  ! 

LUCY. 

Not  to  you,  who  make  'em  every  day— but  to 
me— Well!  'tis  what  I  am  never  to  ex  pe  61— unfor 
tunate  as  I  am!  -But  your  wit  and  beauty— 

MILLWOOD. 

Firil  made  me  a  wretch,  and  ftill  continue  me  fo. 
—Men,  however  generous  or  fincere  to  one  another, 
are  all  felfifh  hypocrites  in  their  affairs  with  us.  We 
are  no  other  wife  eileemed  or  regarded  by  them,  but 
as  we  contribute  to  their  fatisfaftion. 

LUCY. 

You  are  certainly,  madam,  on  the  wrong  fide 
in  this  argument :  is  not  the  expence  all  theirs  ? 
and  I  am  lure,  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  han't  our 
ihare  of  the  pleafure. 

MILLWOOD. 
We  are  but  flaves  to  men. 

LUCY. 

Nay,  'tis  they  that  are  flaves  moft  certainly ;  for 
we  lay  them  under  contribution. 

MILLWOOD. 

Slaves  have  no  property ;  no,  not  even  in  them- 
felves.  All  is  the  victor's. 

LUCY. 

You  are  flrangely  arbitrary  in  your  principles, 
madam.  MILL- 
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MILLWOOD. 

I  would  have  my  conquelt  compleat,  like  thofe 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  new  world  ;  who  firft  plun 
der 'd  the  natives  of  all  the  wealth  they  had,  and 
then  condernn'd  the  wretches  to  the  mines  for  life, 
to  work  for  more. 

LUCY. 

Well,  I  (hall  never  approve  of  your  fcheme  of 
government:  I  mould  think  it  much  more  politic, 
as  well  as  juft,  to  find  my  fubjecls  an  eafier  employ 
ment. 

M  I  LL  W  OO  D. 

It's  a  general  maxim  among  the  knowing  part  of 
mankind,  that  a  woman  without  virtue,  like  a 
man  without  honour  or'honefty,  is  capable  of  any 
action,  tho'  never  fo  vile:  and  yet  what  pains 
•will  they  not  take,  what  arts  not  ufe,  to  feduce  us 
from  our  innocence,  and  make  us  "contemptible 
and  wicked,  even  in  their  own  opinions  ?  Then  is 
it  not  juft,  the  villains,  to  their  coft,  mould  find 
us  fo?  but  guilt  makes  them  fufpicious,  and  keeps 
them  on  their  guard  ;  therefore  we  can  take  advan 
tage  only  of  the  young  and  innocent  part  of  the 
fex,  who  having  never  injur'd  women,  apprehend 
no  injury  from  them. 

LUCY. 

.Ay  they  muft  be  young  indeed. 
MILLWOOD. 

Such  a  one,  I  think,  I  have  found.  — As  I've 
pafi*ed  thro'  the  city,  I  have  often  obferv'd  him  re 
ceiving  and  paying  confiderable  fums  of  money  : 
from  thence  I  conclude  he  is  ernrloy'd  in  affairs  of 
cojifequence. 

LUCY. 
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LUC  Y. 

Is  he  handfome  ? 

M  I  L  L  W  O  O  D. 

Ay,  ay,  the  ilripling  is  well  made,  and  has  a 
good  face. 

LUCY. 

About  — 

M  I  L  L  W  O  O  D. 

Eighteen. 

LUCY. 

Innocent,  handfome,  and  about   eighteen! 

you'll  be  vaftly  happy.  —  Why,  if  you  manage 
well,  you  may  keep  him  to  yourfelf  thefe  two  or 
three  years.  ^  - 

M  I  L  L  W  O  O  D. 

If  I  manage  well,  I  (hall  have  done  with  him 
much  (boner.  A laving  long  had  a  defign  on  him, 
and  meeting  him  yeilerday,  I  made  a  full  Hop, 
and  gazing  wiihfully  on  his  face,  afk'd  him  his 
name;  he  blalh'd,  and  bowing  very  low,  anfwer'd, 
George  Barn  well.  I  beg'd  his  pardon  for  the  free 
dom  I  had  taken,  and  told  him,  that  he  was  the 
perfon  I  had  long  wiih'd  to  fee,  and  to  whom  I  had 
an  affair  of  importance  to  communicate,  at  a  pro 
per  time  and  place.  He  nam'd  a  tavern  ;  I  calk'd 
of  honour  and  reputation,  and  invited  hitn  to  my 
houfe  :  he  fvvallow'd  the  bait,  promis'd  to  come, 
and  this  is  the  time  I  expeft  him.  [ Knocking  at  the 
Door.']  Some  body  knocks  ; — d'ye  hear,  I  am  at 
home  to  no  body  to-day,  but  him.  [Exit  Lucy.] 
Lefs  affairs  muft  give  way  to  thofc  of  more  confe- 
quence  ;  and  I  am  ftrangely  miftaken  if  this  does 
not  prove  of  great  importance  to  me  and  him  too 
before  I  have  done  with  him.  -  Now  after  what 

manner 
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manner  fhall  I  receive  him  ?  let  me  confider— 
what  manner  of  perfon  am  I  to  receive  ?  he  is 
young,  innocent,  and  bafhful :  therefore  I  muft 
take  care  not  to  put  him  out  of  countenance,  at 
firft. — But  then,  if  I  have  any  fkill  in  phyiiognomy, 
he  is  amorous;  and,  with  a  little  affiilance,  will 
foon  get  the  better  of  his  modefly. — I'll  e'en  truft 
to  nature,  who  does  wonders  in  thefe  matters. — 
If  to  feem  what  is  not,  in  order  to  be  the  better  lik'd 
for  what  one  really  is;  if  to  fpeak  one  thing,  and 
mean  the  direft  contrary,  be  art  in  a  woman— I 
know  nothing  of  nature. 
Enter  BARNWELL,  bowing  very  low.  LUCY  at  a 

diftance. 

MILLWOOD. 
Sir !  the  furprize  and  joy  ! 

BAR  NWE  LL. 
Madam! — 

MILLWOOD. 
This  is  fuch  a  favour  !  —  {Advancing* 

BARNWELL. 
Pardon  me,  madam! 

MILLWOOD. 

So  unhop'd  for.  [Still  advances. 

[B  A  R  N  w  E  L  J.  falutcs  her,  and  retires  in  confufan* 

MILLWOOD. 

To  fee  you  here — Excufe  the  confufion  !  — 
BARNWELL. 

I  fear  I  am  too  bold. 

MILLWOOD. 

Alas,    Sir  !  I  may  juftly  apprehend  you  think  me 
fo.-Pleafe,  Sir,   to  fit. — lam  as  much  at  a  lofs 

how 
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how  to  receive  this  honour  as  I  ought,  as  I  am  fur* 
priz'd  atyourgoodnefs  in  conferring  it. 

BARNWELL. 

I  thought  you  had  expecled  me :  I  promised  to 
come. 

MILL  woo  D. 

That  is  the  more  furprizing ;  few  men  are  fuch 
religious  obfervers  of  their  word. 

BARNWELL. 
All,  who  are  honeft,  are. 

MILLWOOD, 

To  one  another  ;  but  we  fimple  women  are  fel- 
dom  thought  of  confequence  enough  to  gain  a 
place  in  your  remembrance. 

[Laying  her  hand  on  his,  as  by  accident. 

BARNWELL. 

Her  diforder  is  fo  great,  fhe  don't  perceive  flic 
has  laid  her  hand  on  mine.— Heavens!  how  me 
trembles !  —What  can  this  mean !  \_AJide. 

MILLWOOD. 

The  intereft  I  have  in  all  that  relates  to  you, 
(the  reafon  of  which  you  mail  know  hereafter)  ex 
cites  my  curiofity  ;  and,  were  I  fure  you  would  par 
don  my  preemption,  I  mould  defire  to  know  your 
real  fentiments  on  a  very  particular  fubj eft. 

BARNWELL. 

Madam,  you  may  command  my  poor  thoughts 
on  any  fubjeft :- — I  have  none  that  I  would  con 
ceal. 

M  I  L  L  WOX>D. 
You'll  think  me  bold. 

VOL'    I- 
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BARNWELL. 
No,  indeed. 

MILLWOOD. 
What  then  are  your  thoughts  of  love  ? 

BARNWELL. 

tMf  you  mean  the  tove  of  women,  I  have  not 
thought  of  it  at  all.  My  youth  and  circumftances 
make  fuch  thoughts  improper  in  me  yet;  but  if  you 
mean  the  general  love  we  owe  to  mankind,  I  think 
no  one  has  more  of  it  in  his  temper  than  myfelf.  I 
don't  know  that  perfon  in  the  world,  whole  happi- 
nefs  I  don't  wim,  and  wou'dn't  promote,  were  it  in 
jny  power.  In  an  efpecial  manner  I  love  my  uncle, 
and  my  mafter ;  but  above  all  my  friend. 

MILLWOOD. 

You  have  a  friend  then  whom  you  love  ? 
BARNWELL. 

As  Re  does  me  fihcerely. 

MILLWOOD. 

He  is,  no  doubt,  often  blefs'd  with  your  com^a- 
fty  and  converfatioh. 

BARNWELL. 

We  live  in  one  houfe,  and  both  ferve  the  fame 
worthy  merchant. 

MILLWOOD. 

'  Ilappy,  happy  youth !  whoe'er  thou  art,  I  envy 
tfee'e-,  and  fc  muft  all  who  fee  and  know  this  youth. 
What  have  I  loft  by  being  form'd  a  woman  !  I  hate 
my  fex,  myfelf.—  Had  I  been  a  man,  I  might  per 
haps  have  been  as  happy  in  your  friendmip,  as  he 
who  now  enjoys  it :  but  as  it  is,— oh  ! — 

-•;....  BARN"- 
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BARNWELL. 

I  never  obferv'd  women  before,  or  this  is  fure  the 
moil  beautiful  of  her  fex.  [d/Me.]  You  feem  dif- 
order'd,  madam  !  may  I  know  the  caufe  ? 

MILLWOOD. 

Donotafkme — lean  never  fpcak  it,  whatever 
is  the  caufe.  I  wifh  for  things  impoffible.  Iwou'd 
be  a  fervant  bound  to  the  fame  mailer,  to  live  in  one 
houfe  with  you. 

BA  RNWELL. 

How  ftrange,  and  yet  how  kind  her  words  and 
aftions  are ;  and  the  effeft  they  have  on  me  is  as 
flrange. — I  feel  defires  I  never  knew  before .  I 
mull  be  gone  while  I  have  power  to  go.  \LAJide.'\ 
Madam,  I  humbly  take  my  leave. 

M  I  L  L  W  O  O  D. 
You  will  not  fure  leave  me  fo  foon  ! 

BARNWELL. 
Indeed,  I  muft. 

MI  L  L  W  O  O  D. 

tou  cannot  be  fo  cruel!  I. have  prepar'd  a  pooj- 
fupper,  at  which  I  promis'd  myfelf  your  company. 

BARN  WE  L  L. 

lam  forry  I  muft  refufe  the  honour  you  defign'd 
me ;  but  my  duty  to  my  mailer  calls  me  hence.  J 
•never  yet  neglefted  his  fervice  :  he  is  fo  gentle,  and 
fo  good  a  mailer,  that  mould  I  wrong  him,  'tho»  he 
might  forgive  me,  I  never  mould  forgive  myfelf. 

MILLWOOD. 

Amlrefus'd,  by  the  firftman,  the  fecond  favour 
I  ever  floop'd  to    afk  ?  go  then  thou  proud  hard 
hearted  youth-But  know,  you  are  the  only  man 
I  2  that 
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that  cou'd  be  found,  who  wou'd  let  me  fue  twice 
for  greater  favours. 

BARNWELL. 
What  fhall  I  do  I   how  ftiall  I  go  or  Hay! 

MILLWOOD. 

Yet  do  not,  do  not  leave  me.  I  with  my  fex's 
pride  wou'd  meet  your  fcorn ;  but  when  I  look  up 
on  you,  when  I  behold  thofe  eyes-~Oh !  fpare  my 
tongue,  and  let  my  blufhes— (this  flood  of  tears 
to  that  will  force  its  way)  declare — what  woman's 
modefly  Ihould  hide. 

B  A  RNWE  L  L. 

Oh,  heav'ns !  me  loves  me,  worthlefs  as  I  am. 
Her  looks,  her  words,  her  flowing  tears  confefs  it. 
And  can  I  leave  her  then?  Oh  never,  never.  [A/Me.] 
— Madam,  dry  up  your  tears.  You  mall  com 
mand  me  always;  I  will  flay  here  for  ever  if  you'd 
have  me. 

LUCY. 

So!  me  has  wheedled  him  out  of  his  virtue  of 
obedience  already,  and  will  ftriphimof  all  the  reft, 
one  after  another,  till  (he  has  left  him  as  few  as  her 
ladyfhip,  or  myfelf.  [AJUe* 

MILLWOOD. 

Now  you  are  kind,  indeed :  but  I  mean  not  to 
detain  you  always :  I  would  have  you  make  off  all 
flavifh  obedience  to  your  matter ;  but  you  may  ferve 
him  ftill. 

LUCY. 

Serve  him  Mill— Ay,  or  he'll  have  no  opportu 
nity  of  fingering  his  cam,  and  then  he'll  not  ferve 
your  end  I'll  be  fworn.  [  ^fidei 

Enter 
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Enter  BLUNT. 

BLUNT. 

Madam,  Tapper's  on  the  table. 
MILLWOOD. 

Come,  fir,  you'll  excufe  all  defe&s.  My 
thoughts  were  too  much  employed  on  my  gueft  to 
obferve  the  entertainment. 

\Exeunt  BARNWELL  and  MILLWOOD. 

BLUNT. 

What's  all  this  preparation,  this  elegant  fupper, 
variety  of  wines,  and  mufic,  for  the  entertainment 
of  that  young  fellow  ? 

LUCY. 
So  it  feems. 

BLUNT. 

What  is  our  miflrefs  turn'd  fool  at  laft  ?  fhe's  in 
love  with  him,  I  fuppofe. 

LUCY. 

I  fuppofe  not — but  fhe  defigns  to  make  him  in 
love  with  her,  if  me  can. 

BLUNT. 

What  will  me  get  by  that  ?  he  feems  under  age^ 
and  can't  be  fuppos'd  to  have  much  money. 

LUCY. 

But  his  mafler  has;  and  that's  the  fame  thing  as 
fhe'll  manage  it. 

BLUNT. 

I  don't  like  this  fooling  with  a  handfome  young 
fellow;  while  fhe's  endeavouring  to  enfnare  him, 
me  may  be  caught  herfelf. 

I  3  LUCY. 
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LUCY. 

Nay,  were  (he  like  me,  that  would  certainly  be 
the  confequence;  for,  I  confeis,  there  is  fomething 
in  youth  and  innocence  that  moves  me  mightily. 

B  LU.N  T. 

Yes  fo  does  the  fmoothnefs  and  plumpnefs  of  a 
partridge  move  a  mighty  defire  in  the  hawk  to  be 
the  deilruclion  of  it. 

LUCY. 

Why  birds  are  their  prey,  as  men  are  ours  ; 
though,  as  you  obferv'd,  we  are  fometimes  caught 
ourfelves:  — But  that,  I  dare  fay,  will  never  be  the 
cafe  with  our  miftrefs. 

BLUNT. 

I  vviih  it  may  prove  fo  ;  for  you  know  we  all  de 
pend  upon  her :    fliould  ihe  trifle  away  her  time 
,.  with  a  young  fellow,  that  there's  nothing  to  be  got 
by,   wemuftallilarve. 

LUCY. 

There's  no  danger  of  that ;  for  I  am  fure  {he  has 
no  view  in  this  affair  but  intereft. 

BLUNT. 

Well,  and  what  hopes  are  there  of  fuccefs  in 
1  that  ? 

LUCY. 

The  moft  promifmg  that  can  be.-'Tis  true,  the 
youth  has  his  fcruples ;  but  (he'll  foon  teach  him  to 
anfwer  them,  by  {lifting  his  confcience.— O,  the 
lad  is  in  a  hopeful  way,  depend  upon't.  [Exeunf. 


SCENE 
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SCENE  draws  and  difco*vers   BARN  WELL   and 
MILLWOOD  at /upper.     An  entertainment  of  mufick 
,   and fiuging.    Afnr  which  they  com  forward. 

BARNWELL. 

What  can  I  anfwer  ?  -All  that  I  know  is,  that 
you  are  fair  and  J  am  miferable. 

M  I  L  L  W  O  Q  D. 
We  are  both  fo,   and  yet  the  fault  is  in  ourfelves. 

B  ARM  WE  L  L.  ' 

To  eafe  our  prefent  anguifti  by  plunging  into 
guilt,  is  to  buy  a  moment's  pleafurewith  an  age  of 
pain. 

MILLWOOD. 

I  fhould  have  thought  the  joys  of  love  as  lafting 
as  they  are  great;  if  ours  prove  otherwife,  'tis  your 
inconftancy  mult  make  them  fo. 

BARNWELL. 

The  law  of  heav'n  wijl  not  be  reversed ;  and 
that  requires  us  to  govern  our  pafiions. 

MILLWOOD. 

To  give  us  fenfe  of  bekuty  and  defires,  and  yet 
forbid  us  to  tafte  and  be  happy,  is  a  cruelty  to  na 
ture.  Have  we  paffions  only  to  torment  us  ? 

BARNWELL. 

To  hear  you  talk,  tho'  in  the  caufe  of  vice  ;  to 
gaze  upon  your  beauty  ;  prefs  your  hand,  and  fee 
your  fnow-white  bofom  heave  and  fall ;  enflames 
my  wifhes ;  my  pulfe  beats  high ;  my  fenfes  all  are 
in  a  hurry,  and  I  am  on  the  rack  of  wild  defire.— 
Yet  for  a  moment's  guilty  pleafure,  mall  I  lofe  my 
innocence,  my  peace  of  mind,  and  hopes  of  folid 
hapginefs? 

I  4  MILL- 
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MILLWOOD. 

t  Chimeras  all !  come  on  with  me  and  prove 
No  joys  like  woman-kind,  no  heav'n  like  love. 


BARNWELL. 
I  wou'd  not yet  muft  on 


Reluclant  thus,  the  merchant  quits  his  eafe, 
And  trufts  to  rocks,   and  fands,   and  ftormy  feas ; 
In  hopes  fome  unknown  golden  coaft  to  find, 
Commits  himfelf,  tho*  doubtful,  to  the  wind, 
Longs  much  for  joys  to  come — yet  mourns 
thofe  left  behind.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT     II. 

SCENE      I. 
d  Room  in  THOROWGOOD'S  Houfe. 

B  A  RNWE  L  L. 

HO  W  ftrange  are  all  things  round  me !  like  fome 
thief,  who  treads  forbidden  ground,  and  fain 
wou'dlurk  unfeen,  fearful  I  enter  each  apartment 
of  this  well  known  houfe.-To  guilty  love   as  if  that 
were  too  little,  already  have  I  added  breach  of  trui 
A  thief !  -  Can  I  know  myielf  that  wretched  tmng, 
and  look  my  honeft  friend  and  injur'd  matter  i 
the  face?  tho'  hypocrify  may  awhile   conceal    my 
teuilt,   at  length  it  will    be  known,    and  public 
ihame  and  ruin  muft  enfue.     In   the  mean  time, 
whatmuft  be  my  life  ?  ever  to  fpeak  a  language  fo 
reign  to  my  heart;  hourly  to  add  to  the  number  of 
my  crimes,  in  order  to  conceal  'em.— Sure  fuch 
was  the  condition  of  the  grand  apoftate,  when  nrli 
he  loft  his  purity:     like  me  difconfolate,  he  wan- 
der'd;  and,  while  yet  in  heav'n,  bore   all 
ture  hell  about  him. 

Enter  TRUE  MAN. 
T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 

Barnwell!  Oh  how  I  rejoice  to  fee  you  fafe!  fo 
will  our  mafter  and  his  gentle  daughter ;  who,  dur 
ing  your  abfence,  often  enquir'd  after  you. 

BARNWELL. 

Wou'd  he  were  gone;  his  officious  love  will  pry 
into  the  fecretsof  my  foul. 


TRUE- 
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T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 

Unlefs  you  knew  the  pain  the  whole  family  has 
felt  on  your  account,  you  can't  conceive  how  much 
you  are  belov'd  :  But  why  thus  cold  and  filent  ? 
When  my  heart  is  full  of  joy  for  your  return,  whv 
do  you  turn  away?  why  thus  avoid  me  ?  what 
have  I  done  ?  how  am  I.alter'd  fmce  you  faw  me  laft  ? 
Or  rather,  what  have  you  done  ;  and  why  are  you 
thus  chang'd  ?  for  I  am  ftill  the  fame. 

B  A  R  N  W  E  L  L. 
What  have  I  done  indeed  ?  [AJidt. 

TRUE  MAN. 
Nptfpeak!  -nor  look  upon  me  !  — 

BARNWELL. 

By  my  face  he  will  difcover  all  I  would  conceal  ; 
methinks  already  I  begin  to  hate  him.  L$W. 

T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 

^  I  can  not  bear  this  ufagfe  from  a  friend;  one  whom 
11  now  I  ever  found  fo  loving,  whom  yet  I  love  ; 
thp'  this  unkindnefs  ftrikes  at  the  root  of  friend- 
ihip,  and  might  deftroy  it  in  any  breaft  but  mine. 

BARNWELL. 

I  am  not  well  [Turning  to  him.}  Sleep  has  been  a  - 
ilrangertothefe  eyes  iinceyou  beheld  them  laft. 

T  R  u  E  M  A  N. 

Heavy  they  look  indeed,  and  fwoln  with  tears ; 
--now  they  overflow;  rightly  did  my  fympathiz- 
ing  heartforebode  laft  night,  when  thou  waft  abfent, 
fomething  fatal  to  our  peace. 

BARNWELL. 

Your  fricndmip  engages  you  too  far.  My  trou 
bles,  whate'er  they  are,  are  mine  alone ;  you  have 


no 
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no  intereft  in  them,  nor  ought  your  concern  for 
me  to  give  you  a  moment's  pain. 

T  RU  E  M  A  N. 

You  fpeak  as  if  you  knew  of  friendjhip  nothing 
but  the  name.  Before  I  faw  your  grief,  I  felt  it. 
Since  we  parted  iaft  I  have  flept  no  more  than  you, 
but  penfivein  my  chamber  fat  alone,  and  fpent  the 
tedious  night  in  wilhes  for  your  fafety  and  return  : 
e'en  now,  tho'  ignorant  of  the  caufe,  your  forrow 
wounds  me  to  the  heart. 

BARNWELL. 

'Twill  not  be  always  thus.  Friendfhip  and  all 
engagements  ceafe,  as  circumftances  andoccafions 
va?yT  and  fince  you  once  may  hate  me,  perhaps 
it  might  be  better  for  us  both,  that  now  you  lov  d 
me  lefs. 

T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 

Sure  I  but  dream!'  without  a  caufe  would  Barn- 
well  ufe  me  thus?  -ungenerous  and  ungrateful 
youth,  farewell ;  I  mall  endeavour  to  follow  your 
advice.- [<?*«£.]  Yet  flay,  perhaps  I  am  too  ram, 
and  angry  when  the  caufe  demands  companion. 
Some  unforefeen  calamity  may  have  befaln  him  too 
great  to  bear. 

.  BARNWELL. 

What  part  am  I  reduced  to  aft  ?  'Tis  vile  and 
bafe  to  move  his  temper  thus,  the  beft  of  friends 
and  men. 

T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 

I  am  to  blame,  pr'ythee  forgive  me,  Barnwell. 
Try  to  compofe  your  ruffled  mind,  and  let  me 
know  the  caufe  that  thus  tranfports  you  from  your- 
felf ;  my  friendly  coutifel  may  reilore  your  peace. 

BARN- 
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BARNWELL. 

All  that  is  poffible  for  man  to  do  for  man,  your 
generous  fciendfliip  may  effeft  ;  but  here  even  that's 
in  vain. 

TR  17  E  M  A  N. 

Something  dreadful  is  lab'ring  in  your  bread  ; 
O  give  it  vent,  and  let  me  mare  your  grief  ;  'twill 
ealc  your  pain  mould  it  admit  no  cure,  and  make 
it  lighter  by  the  part  I  bear. 

BARNWELL. 

Vain  fuppofition!  my  woes  increafe'by  bein^ 
obferv'd  ;  fhould  the  caufe  be  known,  they  would 
exceed  all  bounds. 

T  R  U  E  M  A  K. 

So  well  I  know  thy  honeft  heart,  guilt  cannot 
harbour  there. 

BARNWELL. 
O  torture  infupportable  !  [dfide. 

T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 

Then  why  am  I  excluded  ?  have  I  a  thought  I 
Wpuld  conceal  from  you  ? 

B  A  R  N  WE.L  L. 

If  ftill  you  urge  me  on  this  hated  fubjecl,  Pft 
never  en  tsr  more  beneath  this  roof,  nor  fee  your 
lace  again. 

T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 

Tis  Grange,— but  I  have  done,  fay  butyou  hate 
me  not. 

BARNWELL. 
Hate  you  !  -  I  am  not  that  monrter  yet. 

T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 
Shall  our  fiiendfhip  ftill  continue  ? 

BARN- 
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B  A  R  N  W  E  L  L. 

It's  a  bleffing  I  never  was  worthy  of,  yet  now 
muftftand  on  terms;  and  but  upon  conditions  can 
confirm  it. 

T  RUE  MAN. 
What  are  they? 

BARNWELL. 

Never  hereafter,  tho'  you  mould  wonder  at  my 
conduft,  deiireto  know  more  thanlam  willing  to 
reveal. 

T  RU  E  M  AN. 

'Tis  hard,  but  upon  any  conditions  I  muft  be 
your  friend. 

B  A  R  N  W  E  L  L. 

Then,  as  much  as  one  loft  to  himfelf  can  be  ano- 
thef's,  I  am  yours.  \Emlracing. 

T  RU  E  M  A  N. 
Be  ever  fq,  and  may  heaven  reftore  your  peace. 

BARNWELL. 

Will  yefterday  return  ?—We  have  heard  the  glo 
rious  fun,  that  till  then  inceffant  roli'd,  once  ilop'd 
his  rapid  courfe,  and  once  went  back :  the  dead 
have  rifen  ;  and  parch'd  rocks  pour'd  forth  a  li 
quid  ftreamto  quench  a  people's  thirft :  the  fea 
.divided,  and  formM  walls  of  water,  while  a  whole 
nation  pafs'd  in  fafety  thro'  its  fandy  bofom  :  hun 
gry  lions  have  refus'd  their  prey  ;  and  men  unhurt 
have  walk'd  amidft  confuming  flames  5  but  never 
yet  did  time  once  paft  return. 

T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 

Tho'  the  continued  chain  of  time  has  never  once 
been  broke,  nor  ever  will,  but  uninterrupted  muft 

keep 
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keep  on  its  courfe,  till  loft  in  eternity  it  ends  there 
where  it  firft  began  ;  yet  as  heaven  can  repair  what 
ever  evils  time  can  bring  upon  us,  we  ought  never 
to  defpair—  but  bufmefs  requires  our  attendance  ; 
bufmefs  the  youth's  beft  prefervative  from  ill,  as 
idlenefs  his  worft  of  fnares — Will  you  go  with  me  ? 

BARNWELL. 

I'll  take  a  little  time  to  reflect  on  what  has  paft, 
and  follow  you.  [Exit  Trueman.]  I  might  have 
trufted  Trueman,  and  engaged  him  to  apply  to  my 
uncle  to  repair  the  wrong  1  have  done  my  mailer ; 
but  what  of  Millwood  !  mufti  expofe  her  too  ?  un 
generous  and  bafe  !  then  heaven  requires  it  not — 
but  heaven  requires  that  I  forfake  her.     What  !  ne 
ver  fee  her  more  !  Does   heaven  require   that  ?— I 
hope  I   may  fee  her,  and  heaven  not  be  offended. 
Prefumptuous  hope  !— dearly  already  have  I  prov'd 
my  frailty  ;  mould  I  once  more  tempt  heav'n,  I 
may  be  let  fall,  never  to  rife  again.— Yet  mail   I 
leave  her,  for  ever  leave  her,  and  not  let  her  know 
the  caufe  ?  me  who  loves  me  with  fuch   a  bound- 
lefs  pafiion!-Can   cruelty  be  duty?    I  judge  of 
what  me  then  muft  feel,  by  what  I  now  endure. 
The  love  of  life,    and  fear  of  fhame,    oppos'd  by 
inclination  ftrong  as  death  or  fhame,  like  wind  and 
tide  in  raging  conflict  met,  when  neither  can  pre 
vail,  keep  me  in  doubt :  how  then  can  I  determine  ? 

EflterTllOROWGOOD. 

THOROWGOOD. 

Without  a  caufe  affign'd  or  notice  given,  to  ab- 
fent  yourfelflaft  night,  was  a  fault,  young  man, 
and  I  came  to  chide  you  for  it,  but  hope  I  am  pre 
vented.  That  modeft  blufh,  the  confufion  fo.vifi- 
ble  in  your  face,  fpeak  grief  and  fhame  :  when  we 

have 
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lave  offended  heaven,  it  requires  no  more  ;  and 
Ihall  man,  who  needs  himfelftobe  forgiven,  be 
harder  to  appeafe  ?— If  my  pardon  or  love  be  of 
moment  to  your  peace,  lookup  fecure  of  both. 

BARNWELL. 

This  goodnefs  has  o'ercome  me.  \_AJide. ]  O 
fir,  you  know  notthe  nature  and  extent  of  my  of 
fence  ;  and  I  ihou'd  abufe  your  miftaken  bounty 
to  receive  it.  Tho'  I  had  rather  die  than  fpeak  my 
fhame;  tho'  racks  could  not  have  forced  the  guilty 
fecret  from  my  breaft,  your  kindnefs  has. 

THOROWGOOD. 

Enough,  enough ;  whatever  it  be,  this  concern 
fhews  you're  convinc'd,  and  I  am  fatisfied.  How 
painful  is  the  fenfe  of  guilt  to  ap  ingenuous  mind  \ 
fome  youthful  folly,  which  it  were  prudent  not  to 
enquire  into. — When  we  confider  the  frail  condi 
tion  of  humanity,  it  may  raife  our  pity,  not  our. 
wonder,  that  youth  mould  go  aftray  ;  whenreafon 
weak  at  the  beft  oppofed  to  inclination,  fcarce 
form'd,  and  wholly  unafiifted  by  experience,  faint 
ly  contends,  or  willingly  becomes  the  (lave  of  fenfe. 
Theflate  of  youth  is  much  to  be  deplored;  and  the 
more  fo,  becaufe  they  fee  it  not,  being  then  to 
danger  moft  expos'd,  when  they  are  the  leaft  pre- 
par'd  for  their  defence.  [Afide. 

B  A  P.  N  W  E  L  L. 

It  will  be  known,  and  you  recall  your  pardon 
and  abhor  me. 

THOROWGOOD. 

I  never  will.     Yet  be  upon  your  guard  in   this 
gay  thoughtlefs  feafon  of  your  life;  when  the  fenfe 
of'pleafure's  quick,  and  paflion  high,  the  volup 
tuous   appetites,  raging   and   fierce,   demand   the 
2  ilrongeil 
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tfrongeft  curb  ;  take  heed  of  a  relapfe:  when  vice  be 
comes  habitual,  the  very  power  of  leaving  it  is  loft] 

BARNWELL. 
Hear  me,    on  my  knees,  confefs — 

THOROWGOOD. 

Not  a  fyllable  more  upon  this  fubjeft ;  it  were 
not  mercy  but  cruelty,  to  hear  whatmuft  give  you 
fuch  torment  to  reveal. 

BARNWELL. 

This  generofity  amazes  and  diilracls  me. 

THOROWGOOD. 

This  remorfe  makes  thee  dearer  to  me  than  if  thoii 
iiaait  never  offended;  whatever  is  your  fault,  of 
this  I'm  certain ;  'twas  harder  for  you  to  offend 
than  me  to  pardon.  [^//THOROWGOOD. 

BARNWELL. 

Villain!  villain!  villain!  bafely  to  wrong  fo  ex- 

cellent  a  man.     Shou'd  I  again  return  to  folly  ?— 

detefted  thought !- but  what  of  Millwood  then?— 

Why,  I  renounce  her  5— I  give  her  up.-The  ftrue- 

-les^over    and  virtue  has  prevail'd.  Reafon  may 

convince,  but  gratitude  compels.     This  unlook'd- 

for generofity  has  fav'd  mefrom  deftruaion.  [Going* 

Enter  a  Footman. 

FOOTMAN. 

Sir,  two  ladies  from  your  uncle  in  the  country 
cefire  to  fee  you. 

BARNWELL. 

What  fhou'd  they  be  ?     [Afide.]     Tell  them  I'll 
wait    upon    'em.      \Exit    Footman.}     Methinks    I 

dread  to  ice  'em.-  Now  every  thing  alarms  me 

Omit,  what  a  coward  haft  thou  made  me  ?     [Exit. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    II. 
Another  Room  Z»THOROWGQOD'S  Houfe* 


MILLWOOD  rf»</LucY  difcovered. 
Enter  FOOTMAN. 
FOOTMAN. 
Ladies,  he'll  wait  upon  you  immediately. 

MILLWOOD. 

'Tis  very  well.—  I  thank  you.     [Exit  FOOTMAN. 
Enter  BARNWELL. 
BARNWELL. 
Confufion!  Millwood  ! 

MILLWOOD. 

That  angry  look  tells  me  that  here  I'm  an  unwel 
come  gueil  ;  I  fear'd  as  much  ;^-the  unhappy  are 
fo  every  where. 

BARNWELL. 
Will  nothing  but  my  utter  ruin  content  you  ? 

MILLWOOD. 

Unkind  and  cruel  !  loil  myfelf,  your  happinefs 
is  now  my  only  care. 

BARNWELL. 
How  did  you  gain  adrnifuon  ? 

MILLWOOD. 

Saying  we  were  defir'd  by  your  uncle  to  vifitand 
deliver  a  meffage  to  you?  we  were  receiv'd  by  the 
family  without  fufpicion,  and  with  -much  refpecl 
conduced  here. 

BARNWELL. 
Why  did  you  come  at  all  ? 
VOL.    I.  K  MILL- 
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MILLWOOD. 

I  never  (hall  trouble  you  more :  Pm  come  to  take 
my  leave  for  ever.  Such  is  the  malice  of  my  fate. 
I  go  hopelefs,  defpairing  ever  to  return.  This  hour 
is  all  I  have  left.  One  fhort  hour  is  all  I  have  to 
bellow  on  love  and  you,  for  whom  I  thought  the 
longeft  life  toofhort. 

BARNWELL. 
Then  we  are  met  to  part  for  ever  ? 

MILL  WO  O  D. 

It  muft  be  fo.  Yet  think  not  that  time  or  ab- 
fence  mall  ever  put  a  period  to  my  grief,  or  make 
me  love  you  lefs;  tho'  I  muft  leave  you,  yet  con 
demn  me  not. 

BARNWELL. 

Condemn  you?  no,  I  approve  your  refolution, 
and  rejoice  to  hear  it;  'tis  juil — 'tis  neceflary— 
I  have  well  weigh'd  and  found  it  fo. 

LUCY.    • 

I'm  afraid  the  young  man  has  more  fenfe  than  flie 
thought  he  had.  [-Afidg* 

BARNWELL. 

Before  you  came,  I  had  determin'd  never  to  fee 
you  more. 

MILLWOOD. 

Confufion!—  {Afide* 

LUCY. 

Ay  !  we  are  all  out ;  this  is  a  turn  fo  unexpected, 
that  I  mall  make  nothing  of  my  part;  they  muft 
e'en  play  the  fcene  betwixt  themfelves.  [AJide. 


MILL- 
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MILLWOOD. 

'Twas  fome  relief  to  think,  tho'  abfent,  you 
would  love  me  flill;  but  to  find,  tho'  fortune  had 
been  indulgent,  that  you,  more  cruel  and  incon- 
ftant,  had  refolved  to  caft  me  off — This,  as  I  ne 
ver  cou'dexped,  I  have  not  learnt  to  bear. 

BARNWELL. 

I  am  forry  to  hear  you  blame  in  me  a  refolution 
that  fo  well  becomes  us  both. 

MILLWOOD. 
I  have  reafon  for  what  I  do,  but  you  have  none. 

BARNWELL. 

Can  we  want  a  reafon  for  parting,  who  have  fo 
many  to  wiih  we  never  had  met  ? 

MILLWOOD. 

Look  on  me,  Barnvvell ;  am  I  deform'd  or  old, 
that  fatiety  fo  foon  fucceeds  enjoyment  ?  nay,  look 
again  ;  am  I  not  me  whom  yefterday  you  thought 
the  faireftand  the  kindeft  of  her  fex?  whofe  hand, 
trembling  with  extafy,  you  preft  and  moulded  thus, 
while  on  my  eyes  you  gazed  with  fuch  delight,  as 
if  defire  increas'd  by  being  fed. 

BARNWELL. 

No  more  ;  let  me  repent  my  former  follies,  if 
poffible,  without  remem bring  what  they  were. 

MILLWOOD. 

Why? 

BARNWELL. 

Such  is  my  frailty  that  'tis  dangerous. 

MILLWOOD. 
Where  is  the  danger,  fmce  we  are  to  part  ? 

K  *  BARN- 
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BARNWELL. 

The  thought  of  that  already  is  too  painful. 

MILLWOOD. 

If  it  be  painful  to  part,  then  I  may  hope  at  leaft 
you  do  not  hate  me  ? 

BARNWELL. 

No no — I  never  (aid  I  did — O  my  heart!  — 

MI  L  L  W  O  O  D. 
Perhaps  you  pity  me? 

BARNWELL. 

I  do — I  do  — indeed  I  do. 

MILLWOOD. 
You'll  think  upon  me  ? 

BARNWELL. 
Doubt  it  not  while  I  can  think  at  all. 

MILLWOOD. 

You  may  judge  an  embrace  at  parting  too  great 

a  favour — though  it  would  be  the  laft.     [fie  draws 

Back.}     A    look  ihall    then  fuffice— farewell— for 

ever.  [Exeunt  MILLWOOD  andLucif. 

BARNWELL. 

Iftorefolve  to  fuffer    be  to  conquer 1  have 

conquer'd.- Painful  victory ! 

Re-enter  MILLWOOD  and  LUCY. 

M  I  LL  W  O  O  D. 

One  thing  I  had  forgot ;  — I  never  mufl  return  to 
my  own  houfe  again.  This  I  thought  proper  to  let 
you  know,  left  your  mind  mould  change,  and  you 
fhou'd  feek  in  vain  to  find  me  there.  Forgive  me 
this  fecond  intrufion  ;  I  only  came  to  give  you  this 
caution,  and  that  perhaps  was  needlefs. 

BARN- 
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B  A  R  N  WE  L  L. 

I  hope  it  was,  yet  it  is  kind,  and  I  muft  thank 
you  for  it. 

MILLWOOD. 

My  friend,  your  arm.  [To  LUCY.]  Now  I  am 
gone  for  ever.  [Going. 

BARNWELL. 

One  thing  more — fure  there's  no  danger  in  my 
knowing  where  you  go  ?  if  you  think  otherwife — 

MILLWOOD. 
Alas !  {Weeping* 

LUCY. 

We  are  right  I  find  ;  that's  my  cue.  [AfiJe."]  Ah! 
dear  fir,  ihe's  going  me  knows  not  whither;  but  go 
me  muft. 

BARNWELL. 

Humanity  obliges  me  to  with  y6u  well;  why 
will  you  thusexpofeyourfelf  to  needlefs  troubles  ? 

LUCY. 

Nay,  there's  no  help  for  it :  me  muft  quit  the 
town  immediately ;  and  the  kingdom  as  foon  as 
poffible  ;  it  was  no  fmall  matter,  you  may  be  fure, 
that  could  make  her  refolve  to  leave  you. 

MILLWOOD. 

No  more,  my  friend ;  fmce  he  for  whofe  dear 
fake  alone  I  fuffer,  and  am  content  to  fuffer,  is  kind 
and  pities  me.  Whene'er  I  wander  through  wilds 
and  deferts  benighted  and  forlorn,  that  thought  (hall 
give  me  comfort. 

BARNWELL. 

For  my  fake!  O  tell  me  how;  which  way  am  I 
fo  curs'd  as  to  bring  fuch  ruin  on  thee  ? 

K  3  MILL- 
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MILLWOOD. 
No  matter,  I  am  contented  with  my  lot. 

BARNWELL. 
Leave  me  not  in  this  incertainty. 

MILLWOOD. 

I  have  faid  too  much. 

BARNWELL. 
How,  how  am  I  the  caufe  of  your  undoing? 

MILLWOOD. 
To  know  it  will  but  increafe  your  troubles. 

BARNWELL. 
My  troubles  can't  be  greater  than  they  are. 

LUCY. 
Well,  well,  fir,  if  me  won't  fatisfy  you,  I  will. 

BARNWELL. 
I  am  bound  to  you  beyond  expreffion. 

MILLWOOD. 

Remember,  fir,  that  xl  defir'd  you  not  to  hear 
it. 

BARNWELL. 
Begin,  andeafe  my  racking  expe&ation. 

LUCY. 

V/hy,  you  muft  know,  my  lady  here  was  an  only 
child  ;  but  her  parents  dying  while  {he  was  young, 
left  her  and  her  fortune  (no  inconiiderable  one,  I 
affure  you)  to  the  care  of  a  gentleman,  who  has  a 
good  eftate  of  his  own. 

MILLWOOD. 

Ay,  ay,  the  barbarous  man  is  rich  enough;  but 
what  are  riches  when  compared  to  love  ? 

LUCY. 
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LUC  Y. 

For  a  while  he  perform'd  the  office  of  a  faithful 
guardian,  fettled  her  in  ahoufe,  hir'd  her  fervants 

But  you  have  feen  in  what  manner  me  liv'd,  fo 

I  need  fay  no  more  of  that. 

MILLWOOD. 
How  I  mail  live  hereafter,  heaven  knows. 

LUCY. 

All  things  went  on  as  onecou'd  wifh  ;  till,  fome 
time  ago,  his  wife  dying,  he  fell  violently  in  love 
with  his  charge,  and  wou'd  fain  have  marry'd  her: 
now  the  man  is  neither  old  nor  ugly,  but  a  good 
perfonable  fort  of  a  man,  but  I  don't  know  how  it 
was,  fne  cou'd  never  endure  him;  in  fhort,  her  ill 
ufage  fo  provok'd  him,  that  he  brought  in  an  ac 
count  of  his  executorlhip  ;  wherein  he  makes  her 

debtor  to  him — — 

MILLWOOD. 

A  trifle  in  itfelf,  but  more  than  enough  to  ruin 
me,  whom,  by  this  unjuft  account,  he  had  ftrip'd  of 
all  before. 

LUCY. 

Now  me  having  neither  money,  nor  friend,  ex 
cept  me,  who  am  as  unfortunate  as  herfelf,  he 
compell'd  her  to  pafs  his  account,  and  give  bond 
for  the  fum  he  demanded  ;  but  ftill  provided  hand- 
fomely  for  her,  and  continued  his  courtfhip,  till 
being' inform'd  by  his  fpies  (truly  I  fufped  fome  in 
her  own  family)  that  you  were  entertain'd  at  her 
hoafe,  and  ftay'd  with  her  all  night,  he  came  this 
morning  raving  and  ftorming  like  a  madman,  talks 
no  more  of  marriage  ;  fo  there's  no  hopes  of  mak 
ing  up  matters  that  way,  but  vows  her  ruin,  unlefs 
lhe'11  allow  him  the  fame  favour  that  he  fuppofes  me 
granted  you. 

K  4  BARN- 
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B  A  R  NWE  L  L. 

Muft  (he  be  ruin'd,  or  find  her  refuge  in  ano 
ther's  arms? 

MILLWOOD. 

He  gave  me  but  an  hour  to  refolve  in  ;  that's 
happily  fpent  with  you— -and  now  I  go — 

B  A  R  N  W  E  L  L. 

To  be  expos'd  to  all  the  rigours  of  the  various 
fcafons ;  the  fummer's  parching  heat,  and  winter's 
cold  ;  unhous'd,  to  wander,  friendlefs,  thro'  the 
unhofpitable  world,  in  mifery  and  want;  attended 
with  fear  and  danger,  and  purfu'd  by  malice  and 
revenge;  wou'dft  thou  endure  all  this  for  me,  and 
can  I  do  nothing,  nothing  to  prevent  it  ? 
LUCY. 

'Tis  really  a  pity  there  can  be  no  way  found  out. 
BARNWELL* 

O  where  are  all  my  refolutions  now  ?  like  early 
vapours,  or  the  morning  dew,  chas'd  by  the  fun's 
warm  beams  they're  vanifh'd  and  loft,  as  tho'  they 
had  never  been. 

LUCY. 

Now  I  advis'd  her,  fir,  to  comply  with  the  gen 
tleman,  that  wou'd  not  only  put  an  end  to  her 
troubles,  but  make  her  fortune  at  once. 

BARNWELL. 

Tormenting  fiend  away  -  I  had  rather  perifh ; 
nay,  fee  her  perifh,  than  have  her  fav'd  by  him.  I 
will  myfelf  prevent  her  ruin ;  tho'  with  my  own. 
A  moment's  patience-—!'!!  return  immediately. 

[Exit  BARNWELL. 

LUCY. 
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LUCY. 

'Twas  well  you  came;  or,  by  what  I  canperceive, 
you  had  loft  him. 

MILLWOOD. 

That,  I  muft  confefs,  was  a  danger  I  did  not 
forefee ;  I  was  only  afraid  he  mould  have  come 
without  money.  You  know  a  houfe  of  entertain 
ment,  like  mine,  is  not  kept  without  expence. 

LUCY. 

That's  very  true ;  but  then  you  mould  be  reafon- 
able  in  your  demands;  'tis  pity  to  difcourage  a 
young  man* 

M  ILLWOOD. 
Leave  that  to  me. 
Re-enter  BARNWELL  with  a.  Bag  of  Money. 

BARNWELL. 

What  am  I  about  to  do  ?  now  you,  wlw  boaft 
yourreafon  all-fufficient,  fuppofe  yourfelves  in  my 
condition,  and  determine  for  me ;  whether  it's 
right  to  let  her  fuffer  for  my  faults,  or,  by  this 
fmall  addition  to  my  guilt,  prevent  the  ill  effefts 
of  what  is  paft. 

LUCY. 
Thefe  young  finners  think  every   thing  in   the 

ways  of  wickednefs  fo  ftrange But  I  cou'd  tell 

him  that  this  is  nothing  but  what's  very  common  ; 
for  one  vice  as  naturally  begets  another,  as  a  father 
a  fon  -.—But  he'll  find  out  that  himfelf,  if  he  lives 
long  enough. 

BARNWELL. 

Here,  take  this,  and  with  it  purchafe  your  deli 
verance  ;  return  to  your  houfe,  and  live  in  peace 
and  fafety. 

MILLWOOD. 
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MILLWOOD. 
So  I  may  hope  to  fee  you  there  again? 

BARNWELL. 

Anfwer  me  not,  but  fly,  left,   in  the  agonies  of 
myremorfe,  I  take  again  what  is  not  mine  to  give 
and  abandon  thee  to  want  and  mifery. 

MILLWOOD. 
Say  but  you'll  come. 

BARNWELL. 

You  are  my  fate,  my  heaven,  or  my  hell ;  only 
leave  me  now,  difpofe  of  me  hereafter  as  you  pleafe. 
[Exeunt  MILLWOOD  and^  LUCY.]  What  have  I 
done?  Were  my  refolutions  founded  on  reafon 
and  fmcerely  made  ?  why  then  has  heaven  fuffer'd 
me  to  fall  ?  I  fought  not  the  occafion  ;  and  if  my 
heart  deceives  me  not,  companion  and  generofity 
were  my  motives.  Is  virtue  inconfiftent  with  itfelf 
or  are  vice  and  virtue  only  empty  names  ?  or  do 
they  depend  on  accidents  beyond  our  power  to 
produce,  or  to  prevent;  wherein  we  have  no  part, 
and  yet  muft  be  detcrmin'd  by  the  event  r  -  But  why 
mould  I  attempt  to  reafon?  All  is  confufion,  hor 
ror  and  remorfe.  I  find  I  am  loft,  caft  down  from 
all  my  late  ereded  hopes,  and  plunged  again  in 
guilt,  yetfcarce  know  how  or  why:  * 

Such  undiftinguifli'd  horrors  make  my  brain, 
Like  hell,  the  feat  of  darknefs  and  of  pain. 

[Exit. 


ACT 
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ACT     III. 

SCENE      I. 
A  Room  in  THOROWGOOD'S  Houfe. 
THOROWGOOD    AND  TRUEMAN. 
T  HOROW  G  OOD. 

METHINKS  I  wou'd  not  have  you  only 
learn  the  method  of  merchandize,  and  prar,- 
tife  it  hereafter  merely  as  a  means  of  getting  wealth ; 
'twill  be  well  worth  your  pains  to  ftudy  it  as  a 
fcience,  to  fee  how  it  is  founded  in  reafon,  and 
the  nature  of  thing;;  how  it  promotes  humanity, 
as  it  has  open'd  and  yet  keeps  up  an  intercourse 
between  nations,  far  remote  from  one  another  in 
fituation,  cuftoms  and  religion  ;  promoting  arts 
induftry,  peace  and  plenty;  by  mutual  beneh 
diffufmg  mutual  love  from  pole  to  pole. 

TRUEMAN. 

Something  of  this  I  have  confider'd,  and  hope, 
bf  your  affiftance,  to  extend  my  thoughts  much  fa 
ther      I  have  obferv'dthofe  countries,  where  trade 
is  promoted  and  encouraged,  do  not  make  dilcove- 
ries  to  deftroy,  but  to  improve  mankind;  by  lc 
and  friendlhip  to  tame  the  fierce,  and  polifli    &e 
moft    favage  ;    to  teach  them  the   advantages  of 
lioneft  traffickby  taking  from  them,  with  their  own 
confent,  their  ufelefs  fuperfluities  ;  and  giving  them, 
in  return,  what,  from  their  ignorance  in  mutu 
arts,  their  fituation,  or  fome  other  accident,  tiiey 
Hand  in  need  of. 

THOROWGOOD. 

'Tis  juftly  obferv'd.     The  populous  Kaft,  luxu 
riant,  abounds  with  glittering  gems,  brlSht  Pe*V.s£ 
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aromatick  fpices,  and  health-reftoring  drugs  :  the 
late  found  vveilern  world's  rich  earth  glows  with 
unnumber'd  veins  of  gold  and  filver  ore.  On  every 
climate,  and  on  every  country,  heaven  has  beftow- 
ed  fome  good  peculiar  to  itfelf.  It  is  the  induftrious 
merchant's  bufinefs  to  colled  the  various  bleffings  of 
each  foil  and  climate  ;  and,  with  the  produft  of  the 
\vholev  to  enrich  his  native  country. — Well  !  I  have 
examin'd  your  accounts:  they  are  not  onlyjuft, 
as  I  have  always  found  them,  but  regularly  kept, 

and  fairly  enter'd. 1  commend  your  diligence. 

Method  in  bufinefs  is  the  fureft  guide.  He  who 
neglects  it  frequently  ftumbles,  and  always  wan- 
ders  perplex'd,  uncertain,  and  in  danger.  Are 
Barnwell's  accounts  ready  for  my  infpe&ion  ?  he* 
does  not  ufe  to  be  the  laft  on  thefe  occafions. 

T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 
Upon  receiving  your  orders  he  retir'd,  I  thought 

in  fome^confufion. If  you   pleafe,    I'll  go   and 

haiten  him.  — I  hope  he  hasn't  been  o-uiltv  of  any 
negled. 

THOROWGOOD. 

I  am  now  going  to  the  Exchange  ;  let  him  know, 
at  my  return,  I  expert  to  find  him  ready.    [Exeunt. 

EnferMAKiA  with  a  book,  /ts  and  reads. 

MARIA. 

How  forcible  is  truth  !  the  weakeft  mind,  in-  • 
fpir'd  with  love  of  that,  fix'd  and  collected  in  it 
felf,  with  indifference  beholds  the  united  force  of 
earth  and  helloppofing  :  fuch  fouls  are  rais'd  above 
thefenfeofpain,  or  fo  fupported,  that  they  regard 
it  not.  The  martyr  cheaply  purchafes  his  heaven  ; 
fmall  are  his  fufferings,  great  is  his  reward  :  Not 
fo  the  wretch  that  combates  love  with  duty  j  when 
2  the 
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the  mind,  weaker.'d  and  diffolv'd  by  the  foft  paf- 
iion,  feeble  and  hopelefs,  oppofes  its  own  defires.  — 
What  is  an  hour,  a  day,  a  year  of  pain,  to  a  whole 
life  of  tortures,  fuch  as  thefe  ? 


T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 

0  Barnwell  1  —  O    my  friend  I    how    art  thou 
fallen  ! 

MARIA. 

Ha  !  Barnwell  I  what  of  him  ?  fpeak,  fay,  what 
of  Barnwell  ! 

T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 

'Tis  not  to  be  conceal'd  :  I've  news  to  tell  of 
him  that  will  amid  your  geneious  father,  yourfelf, 
and  all  who  know  him, 

MARIA. 
Defend  us  heaven  !  — 

T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 

1  cannot  fpeak  it.  —  See  there. 

[Trueman  gives  a  letter  ;  Maria  reads. 
"  I  KNOW  my  abfence  will  furprize  my  ho- 
"  nour'd  mailer,  and  yourfelf  ;  and  the  more, 
"  when  you  mail  underftand  that  the  reafon  of  my 
"  withdrawing,  is  my  having  embezzled  part  of 
"  the  cafli  with  which  1  was  entrufted.  After  this, 
"  'tis  needlefs  to  inform  you  that  I  intend  never 
"  to  return  again  :  though  this  might  have  been 
"  known,  by  examining  my  accounts  ;  yettopre- 
"  vent  that  unneceffary  trouble,  and  to  cut  off  all 
"  fruitlefs  expedlation*  of  my  return,  I  have  left 
«*  this  from  the  loll 

"GEORGE  BARNWELL." 

TRUE- 
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TR  U  E  M  A  N. 

Loft  indeed!  yet  how  he  mould  be  guilty. of 
what  he  there  charges  himfelf  withal,  raifes  my 
wonder  equal  to  my  grief.  Never  had  youth  a 
higher  fenfe  of  virtue  ;  juftly  he  thought,  and  as 
he  thought  he  praftifed :  never  was  life  more  re- 

fular  than  his  j  an  undemanding    uncommon  at 
is  years ;  an  open,  generous  manlinefs  of  temper  ; 
his  manners  eafy,  unaffected  and  engaging. 

M  A  R  I  A. 

This  and  much  more  you  might  have  faid  with 
truth.  He  was  the  delight  of  every  eye,  and  joy 
of  every  heart  that  knew  him. 

TRUE  M  A  N. 

Since  fuch  he  was,  and  was  my  friend,  can  I 
fupport  his  lofs :— See  the  faireft  and  happieft  maid 
this  wealthy  city  boafts,  kindly  condefcendsto  weep 
for  thy  unhappy  fate,  poor  ruin'd  Barnwell ! 

MARIA. 

Trueman,  do  you  think  afoul  fo  delicate  as  his, 
fo  fcnfible  of  fhame,  can  e'er  fubmit  to  live  a  {lave 
to  vice  ? 

TRUEMAN. 

Never,  never.     So  well  I   know  him,  I'm  fure  • 
this  aft  of  his,  fo  contrary  to  his  nature,  mult  have 
been  caufed  by  fome  unavoidable  neceffity. 

MARIA. 
Is  there  no  means  yet  to  preferve  him  ? 

TRUEMAN. 

O  !  that  there  were.  — But  few  men  recover  repu 
tation  loft,  a  merchant  never.  Nor  wou'd  he,  I  fear, 
tho'  I  mould  find  him,  ever  be  brought  to  look  his 
injur'd  m after  in  the  face. 

MARIA. 
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MARIA. 

I  fear  as  much,  and  therefore  would  never  have 
my  father  know  it, 

T  RU  E  MAN. 
That's  impofiible. 

MARIA. 
What's  the  fum  ? 

T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 

'Tis  confiderable  :  I've  mark'd  it  here,  to  (hew 
it,  with  the  letter,  to  your  father  at  his  return. 

MARIA. 

If  I  mould  fupply  the  money,  cou'd  you  fo  dif- 
pofe  of  that,  and  the  account,  as  to  conceal  this 
unhappy  mifmanagement  from  my  father  ? 

T.R  U  E  M  A  N. 

Nothing  more  eafy.  — But  can  you  intend  it^?  will 
you  fave  a  helplefs  wretch  from  ruin  ?  Oh  !  'twere 
an  aft  worthy  fuch  exalted  virtue  as  Maria's — 
Sure  heaven,  in  mercy  to  my  friend,  inipired  the 
generous  thought. 

MARIA. 

Doubt  not  but  I  would  parchafe  fo  great  a  hap- 
pinefs  at  a  much  dearer  price  :  —but  how  mall  he 
be  found  ? 

T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 

Truil  to  my  diligence  for  that.  In  the  mean. 
time,  I'll  conceal  his  abfence  from  your  father,  or 
find  fuch  excufes  for  it,  that  the  real  caufe  Ihall 
never  be  fufpecled. 

MARIA. 

In  attempting  to  fave  from  fhame,  one  whom 
we  hope  may  yet  return  to  virtue,  to  heaven,  and 

you, 
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you,  the  only  witnefies  of  this  action,  I  appeal, 
whether  I  do  any  thing  mifbecoming  my  fex  and 
character, 

T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 

Earth  muft  approve  the  deed,  and  heaven,  I 
doubt  not,  will  reward  it. 

MARIA. 

If  heaven  fucceeds  it,  I  am  well  rewarded.  A 
virgin's  fame  is  fullicd  by  fufpicion'slighteft  breath : 
and  therefore  as  this  muft  be  a  fecret  from  my  fa 
ther  and  the  world,  for  Barnwell's  fake,  for  mine, 
let  it  be  fo  to  him. 

SCENE    II. 

A  Room  in  MILLWOOD'S  Houfe. 

Enter  LUCY    AND    BLUNT. 

LUCY. 

Well  !  what  do  you  think  of  Millwood's  con- 
dud  now  ? 

BLUNT. 

I  own  it  is  furprizing  :  I  don't  know  which  to 
admire  moft,  her  feign'd  or  his  real  paffion  ;  tho* 
I  have  fometimes  been  afraid  that  her  avarice  wou'd 
difcover  her ;  but  his  youth  and  want  of  experience 
make  it  the  eafier  to  impofe  on  him. 

LUCY. 

No,  it  is  his  love.  To  do  him  jultice,  notwith- 
flanding  his  youth,  he  don't  want  underftanding : 
but  you  men  are  much  eafier  impos'd  on,  in  thefe 
affairs,  than  your  vanity  will  allow  you  to  believe. 
Let  me  fee  the  wifeft  of  you  all  as  much  in  love 
"with  me,  as  Barmvell  is  with  Millwood,  and  I'll  en 
gage  to  make  as  great  a  fool  of  him. 

BLUNT. 
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BLUNT. 

And  all  circumftances  confider'd,  to  make  as 
•much  money  of  him  too  ? 

LUCY. 

I  can't  anfwer  for  that.  Her  artifice  in  making 
him  rob  his  matter  at  firft,  and  the  various  ftrata- 
gems,  by  which  (he  has  obliged  him  to  continue 
that  courfe,  aftoniih  even  me,  who  know  her  fo  well. 

BLUNT. 

But  then  you  are  to  confiderthat  the  money  was 
Kis  mailer's. 

LUCY. 

There  was  the  difficulty  of  it.  Had  it  been  his 
own  it  had  been  nothing.  Were  the  world  his 
me  might  have  it  for  a  fmile :  but  thofe  golden 
days  are  done  ;  he's  ruin'd,  and  Millwood's  hopes 
of  farther  profits  there  at  an  end. 

BLUNT. 
That's  no  more  than  we  all  expe&ed. 

LUCY. 

Being  call'd  by  his  matter,  to  make  up  his  ac 
counts,  he  was  forc'd  to  quit  his  houfe  and  fervice, 
and  wifely  flies  to  Millwood  for  relief  and  enter 
tainment. 

BLUNT. 

I  have  not  heard  of  this  before  !  How  did  fhe 
receive  him  ? 

LUCY. 

As  you  would  expect.  She  wonder'd  what  he 
meant,  was  aftonim'd  at  his  impudence,  and  with 
an  air  of  modefty  peculiar  to  herfelf,  fwore  fo 
heartily,  that  me  never  faw  him  before,  that  me 
put  me  out  of  countenance.  ' 
VOL*  I.  L  BLUNT 
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BLUNT. 

That's  much  indeed  :  but  how  did  Barnwell  be 
have  ? 

LUCY. 

,  He  griev'd,  and  at  length,  enrag'd  at  this  bar 
barous  treatment,  was  preparing  to  be  gone : 
when,  making  towards  the  door,  he  fhow'd  a  Turn 
of  money,  which  he  had  brought  from  his  matter's, 
the  laft  he's  ever  likely  to  have  from  thence. 

BLUNT. 

But  then  Millwood  ? 

LUCY. 

Ay,  me,  with  her  ufual  addrefs,  return'd  to  her 
old  arts  of  lying,  fvvearing  and  diflembling  :  hung 
on  his  neck,  wept,  and  fvvore  'twas  meant  injeft  ; 
'till  the  amorous  youth  melted  into  tears,  threw  the 
money  into  her  lap,  and  fwore  he  had  rather  die 
than  think  her  falfe. 

BLUNT, 

Strange  infatuation  ! 

LUC  Y. 

But  what  foliow'd  was  ilranger  (till.  As  doubts 
and  fears  foliow'd  by  reconcilement  ever  increafe 
love  where  the  paffion  is  fincere ;  fo  in  him  it  caus'd 
fo  wild  a  tranfport  of  exceffive  fondnefs,  fuch  joy, 
fuch  grief,  fuch  pleafure,  and  fuch  anguifh,  that 
nature  in  him  feem'd  finking  with  the  weight,  and 
the  charm'd  foul  difpos'd  to  quit  his  breaft  for  hers 
— juft  then,  when  every  paffion  with  lawlefs  anar 
chy  prevail'd,  and  reafon  was  in  the  raging  tem- 
peft  loft,  the  cruel,  artful  Millwood  prevail'd  up 
on  the  wretched  youth  to  promife— what  I  tremble 
but  to  think  on. 

BLUNT. 
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BLUNT. 
I  am  amaz'd !  what  can  it  be  ? 

LUCY. 

You  will  be  more  fo,  to  hear  it  is  to  attempt  the 
life  of  his  neareft  relation,  and  beft  benefactor.— 

B  L  U  NT. 

His  uncle !  whom  we  have  often  heard  him 
fpeak  of  as  a  gentleman  of  a  large  eftate,  and  fair 
character  in  the  country  j  where  he  lives. 

LUCY. 

The  fame.  She  was  no  fooner  poftefled  of  the 
laft  dear  purchafe  of  his  ruin,  but  her  avarice,  in- 
fatiate  as  the  grave,  demanded  this  horrid  facri- 
fice. — BarmvelPs  near  relation,  and  unfufpecled 
virtue  muft  give  too  eafy  means  to  feize  the  good 
man's  treafure :  whofe  blood  mufl  feal  the  dreadful 
fecret,  and  prevent  the  terrors  of  her  guilty  fears. 
BLUNT. 

Is  it  poffible  (he  cou'd  perfuade  him  to  do  an  aft 
like  that  ?  he  is  by  nature  honeft,  grateful,  com- 
pafiionate  and  generous  :  and  tho'  his  love  and  her 
artful  perfuafions,  have  wrought  him  to  practife 
what  he  moft  abhors ;  yet  we  all  cart  witnefs  for 
him,  with  what  reluctance  he  has  Hill  comply 'd: 
fo  many  tears  he  ihed  o'er  each  offence,  as  might, 
if  poffible,  fanftify  theft,  and  make  a  merit  of  a 
crime. 

LUCY. 

'Tis  true,  at  the  naming  the  murder  of  his  uncle, 

he  ftarted  into  rage  ;   and  breaking  from  her  arms, 

where  me 'till  then  had  held  him,  with  well  diflem- 

bledloveandfalfeendearments,call'dhercruel,mon- 

L  2  Her, 
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fter,  devil,  and  told  her  (he  was  born  for  his   de- 

flruclion {he  thought  it  not  for  her  purpofe  to? 

meet  his  rage  with  rage,  but  affected  a  moil  paffi- 
onate  fit  of  grief;  rail'd  at  her  fate,  and  curs'd 
her  wayward  ftars,  that  ftill  her  wants  mould  force 
her  to  prefs  him  to  aft  fuch  deeds  as  fhe  muft  needs 
abhor,  as  well  as  he  y  but  told  him  neceflity  had 
110  law,  and  love  no  bounds ;  that  therefore  he  ne 
ver  truly  lov'd,  but  meant  in  her  neceflity  to  for- 
fake  her  ; — then  kneel'd  and  fwore,  that  frnce,  by 
his  refufal,  he  had  given  her  caufe  to  doubt  his 
love,  fhe  never  wou'd  fee  him  more  ;  unlefs,  to 
prove  it  true,  he  rob'd  his  uncle  to  fupply  her 
wants,  and  murder'd  him,  to  keep  it  from  difco- 
very. 

BLUNT. 

I  am  aftonifh'd !  what  faid  he  ? 
LUCY. 

Speechlefs  he  Hood  ;  but  in  his  face  you  might 
have  read,  that  various  paflions  tore  his  very  foul. 
Oft  he,  in  anguifh,  threw  his  eyes  towards  heaven, 
and  then  as  often  bent  their  beams  on  her;  then 
wept  and  groan'd,  and  beat  his  troubled  breaft  ; 
at  length,  with  horror,  not  tobeexprefs'd,  he  cry'd, 
thou  curfed  fair!  have  I  not  given  dreadful  proofs 
of  love  ?  what  drew  me  from  my  youthful  inno 
cence,  to  (lain  my  then  unfpotted  foul,  but  love  ? 
what  caufed  me  to  rob  my  worthy  gentle  mafter, 
but  curfed  love?  what  makes  me  now  a  fugitive 
from  his  fervice,  loath'd  by  rnyfelf,  and  fcorn'd  by 
all  the  world,  but  love  ?  what  fills  my  eyes  with 
tears,  my  foul  with  torture,  never  felt  on  this  fide 
death  before  ?  why  love,  love,  love.  And  why, 
above  all,  do  t  refolve  (for  tearing  his  hair  he  cry'd 
I  do  refolve)  to  kill  my  uncle  2 

BLUNT. 
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BL  UN  T. 

Was  me  not  moved  ?  It  makes  me  weep  to  hear 
the  fad  relation. 

LUCY. 

Yes—  with  joy,  that  me  had  gain'd  her  point.— 
She  gave  him  no  time  to  cool,  but  urg'd  him  to  at 
tempt  it  inilantly.  He's  now  gone ;  if  he  per 
forms  it  and  efcapes,  there's  more  money  for  her  ; 
if  not  he'll  ne'er  return,  and  then  {he*s  fairly  rid 
of  him. 

BLUNT. 
'Tis  time  the  world  were  rid  of  fuch  a  monfler. 

LUCY. 

If  we  don't  do  our  endeavours  to  prevent  this 
murder,  we  areas  bad  as  me. 

BLUNT. 
I'm  afraid  it  is  too  late. 

LUCY. 

Perhaps  not.  Her  barbarity  to  Barnwell  makes 
me  hate  her.  We  have  run  too  great  a  length 
with  her  already. — I  did  not  think  her  or  myfelf  fo 
wicked  as  I  find,  upon  reflection,  we  are. 

BLUNT. 

'Tis  true,  we  have  all  been  too  much  fo. — But 
there  is  fomething  fo  horrid  in  murder,  that  all 
other  crimes  feem  nothing,  when  compared  to  that. 
—I  wou'd  not  be  involv'd  in  the  guilt  of  that  for 
all  the  world. 

LUCY. 

Nor  I,  heaven  knows ;— therefore  let  us  clear 

ourfelves,  by  doing  all  that  is  in  our  power  to  pre- 

•ventit.     Ihavejuit  thought  of  away,  that  to  me 

L  3  feems 
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feems  probable.     Will  you  join  with  me  to  dete& 
this  curs'd  defign  ? 

BLUNT. 

With  all  my  heart.  He  who  knows  of  a  murder 
intended  to  be  committed,  and  does  not  difcover 
it,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  reafon,  is  a  mur 
derer. 

LUCY. 

Let  us  lofe  no  time  ;  I'll  acquaint  you  with  the 
particulars  as  we  go.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    III. 

A  Walk  at  fame  Dijlance  from  a  Country  Seat. 

•    B  A  R  N  W  E  L  L. 

A  difmal  gloom  obfcures  the  face  of  day ;  either 
the  fun  has  flipt  behind  a  cloud,  or  journeys  down 
the  weft  of  heaven,  with  more  than  common  fpeed, 
to  avoid  the  fight  of  what  I  am  doom'd  to  act. 
Since  I  fet  forth  on  this  accurs'd  defign,  where'er 
I  tread,  methinks  the  folid  earth  trembles  beneath 
iny  feet.  Yonder  limpid  flream,  whofe  hoary  fait 
has  made  a  natural  cafcade,  as  I  pafs'd  by,  in  dole 
ful  accents  feem'd  to  murmur  -  Murder.  The 
earth,  the  air,  and  water  feem'd  concern'd; 
but  that's  not  fcrange,  the  world  is  punifh'd,  and 
nature  feels  a  (hock,  when  Providence  permits  a 
good  man's  fall !—  Jufl  heaven  !  Then  what  mould 
I  be!  for  him  that  was  my  father's  only  brother, 
and  fince  his  death  has  been  to  me  a  father,  who 
took  me  up  an  infant,  and  an  orphan  ;  rear'd  me 
with  tendereft  care,  and  Hill  indulged  me  with 
moll  paternal  fondnefs ; — yet  here  I  ftand  avow'd 
his  deltin'd  murderer : — I  fliffen  with  horror  at  my 
own  impiety;—  'tis  yet  unperform'd — What  if  j 

quit 
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quit  my  bloody  purpofe,  and  fly  the  place! 
then  flops.'] — But  whither,  O  whither  mall  I  fly !  — 
My  mafter's  once  friendly  doors  are  ever  fhut 
againft  me  ;  and  without  money  Millwood  will  ne 
ver  fee  me  more,  and  life  is  not  to  be  endured  with 
out  her :  — She's  got  fuch  firm  poffeflion  of  my 
heart,  and  governs  there  with  fuch  defpotic  fway 
— Ay,  there's  the  caufe  of  all  my  fin  and  forrow: 
— -'Tis  more  than  love ;  'tis  the  fever  of  the  foul, 
and  madnefs  of  defire. — In  vain  does  nature,  rea- 
fon,  confcience,  all  oppofe  it;  the  impetuous  paf- 
fion  bears  down  all  before  it,  and  drives  me  on  to 
luft,  to  theft  and  murder.— Oh  confcience!  feeble 
guide  to  virtue;  thou  only  fhew'ft  us  when  we  go 
aftray,  but  wanteft  power  to  flop  us  in  our  couHe. 
• — Ha !  in  yonder  fhady  walk  I  fee  my  uncle  -  He's 
alone. — Now  for  my  difguife  —  [Plucks  out  a  «w«0r.] 
This  is  his  hour  of  private  meditation.  Thus  daily 
he  prepares  his  foul  for  heaven—  whilft  I — But 
what  have  I  to  do  with  heaven !  ha  !  no  flruggles, 
confcience  • 

Hence!  hence,  remorfe,  and  ev'ry  thought  that's  good; 
The  florin  that  luft  began,  muft  end  in  blood. 
[Puts  on  the  vizor,  draws  a  Piflol,  and       [Exit* 

SCENE     IV. 

A  dofe  Walk  in  a  Wood, 

UNCLE. 

If  I  were  fuperftitious,  I  fhou'd  fear  fome  dan 
ger  lurk'd  unfeen,  or  death  were  nigh.  A  heavy 
melancholy  clouds  my  fpirits ;  my  imagination  is 
fill'd  with  ghaftly  forms  of  dreary  graves,  and  bo 
dies  chang'd  by  death ;  when  the  pale  lengthen'd 
vifage  attracts  each  weeping  eye,  and  fills  the  mu- 
L  4  fing 
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fing  foul  at  once  with  grief  and  horror,  pity  and 
averfion.  I  will  indulge  the  thought.  The  wife 
man  prepares  himfelf  for  death,  by  making  it  fa 
miliar  to  his  mind.  When  flrong  reflections  hold 
the^mirror  near,  and  the  living  in  the  dead  behold 
their  future  felves,  how  does  each  inordinate  paiFion 
and  defire  ceafe,  or  ficken  at  the  view?  the  mind 
fcarce  moves;  the  blood,  curdling  and  chilPd, 
creeps  flowly  thro'  the  veins :  fix'd,  ftill,  and  mo- 
tionlefswe  Hand,  fo  like  the  folemn  object  of  our 
thoughts,  we  are  almoft  at  prefent— what  we  muft 
be  hereafter;  till  curiofity  awakes  the  foul,  and 
fets  it  on  enquiry.  [Enter  GEORGE  BARNWELL^ 
a  diftance.~\  O  death,  thou  ftrange  myflerious 
power;  feen  every  day,  yet  never  underftood  but  by 
the  incommunicative  dead,  what  art  thou  ?  the 
cxtenfive  mind  of  man,  that  with  a  thought  circles 
the  earth's  vaft  globe,  finks  to  the  centre,  or 
afcends  above  the  ftars,  that  worlds  exotic  finds,  or 
thinks  it  finds,  thy  thick  clouds  attempt  to  pafs  in 
vain  :  loft  and  bewilder'd  in  the  horrid  gloom,  de 
feated  me  returns  more  doubtful  than  before ;  of 
nothing  certain — but  of  labour  loft. 

[During  this  fpeech,  BARN  WELL  fomet  ivies  pre- 
fents  the  piftol,  and  draws  It  lack  again, 
BARNWELL. 

Oh,  'tis  impoffible!     [throwing  down  the  piftoL 
Uncle  ft  arts  and  attempts  to  draw  bisfword.— 

UNCLE. 
A  man  fo  near  me,  arm'd  and  mafqu'd  !— 

BARNWELL. 
Nay,  then  there's  no  retreat. 

[Plucks  a  poniard  from  bis  bofom  andfials  him. 

UNCLE. 
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UNCLE. 

Oh !  I  am  flain  !  all  gracious  heaven  regard  the 
prayer  of  thy  dying  fervant :  blefs,  with  the  choiceft 
bleffings,  my  deareft  nephew :  forgive  my  murder 
er,  and  take  my  fleeting  foul  to  endlefs mercy. 

[BARNWELL  throws  off"  his  Majk,    runs  to  him, 
and  kneeling  by  him,  raifes  and  chafes  him. 
BARNWELL. 

Expiring  faint !  Oh,  murder'd,  martyr'd  uncle! 
lift  up  your  dying  eyes,  and  view  your  nephew  in 
your  murderer.— O  do  not  look  fo  tenderly  upon 
me —Let  indignation  lighten  from  your  eyes,  and 
blaft  me  ere  you  die.  — By  heaven  he  weeps  in  pity 
of  my  woes. — Tears  — Tears,  for  blood.— The 
murder'd,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  weeps  for  his 
murderer.— O!  fpeak  your  pious  purpofe ;-  pro 
nounce  my  pardon  then,  and  take  me  with  you.  — 
He  wou'd  but  cannot.— O  why,  with  fuch  fond  af- 
fedlion,  do  you  prefs  my  murdering  hand  ?  —What ! 
will  you  kifsme?  [BARNWELL  kiffes  his  Uncle,  who 
groans  and  dies.']  Life,  that  hover'd  on  his  lips  but 
till  he  had  feal'd  my  pardon,  in  that  kifs  expir'd. 
He's  gone  forever,— and  oh!  I  follow  -  [Swoons 
away  upon  his  Uncle's  dead  body.]  Do  I  ftill  live  to 
prefs  the  fuffering  bofom  of  the  earth  ?  — Do  I  ilill 
breathe,  and  taint  with  my  infectious  breath  the 
vvholefome  air? — Let  heaven,  from  its  high  throne, 
in  juftice  or  in  mercy,  now  look  down  on  that  dear 
murder'd  faint,  and  me  the  murderer;  and,  if  his 
vengeance  fpares,  let  pity  ftrike  and  end  my 
wretched  being. — Murder  theworft  of  crimes,  and 
parricide  the  worft  of  murders,  and  this  the  worlt 
of  parricides.  Cain,  who  ftands  on  record  from 
the  birth  of  time,  and  muil  to  its  laft  final  period, 
as  accurs'd,  flew  a  brother  favour'd  above  him :  - 
4.  Detefled 
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Detefted  Nero,  by  another's  hand,  difpatch'd  a 
mother,  that  he  fear'd  and  hated  :  but  I,  with  my 
own  hand,  have  murder'd  a  brother,  mother,  fa 
ther,  and  a  friend;  moft  loving  and  belov'd.— This 
execrable  adt  of  mine's  without  a  parallel.  — O  may 
it  ever  {land  alone,  the  lafl  of  murders,  as  it  is  the 
worft. 

The  rich  man  thus,  in  torment  and  defpair, 
Prefer'd  his  vain,  but  charitable  prayer. 
The  fool,  his  own  foul  loft,  wou'd  fain  be  wife 
For  others  good ;  but  heaven  his  fuit  denies. 
By  laws  and  means  well  known  we  fland  or  fall ; 
And  one  eternal  rule  remains  for  all. 


ACT 
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ACT     IV. 

SCENE      I. 

A  Room  in  THOROWGOOD'S  Houfe. 

MARIA. 

O  W  falily  do  they  judge,  who  cenfure  or  ap 
plaud,  as  we're  afflicted  or  rewarded  here  ?  I 
know  I  am  unhappy,  yet  cannot  charge  myfelf  with 
anycrime,  more  than  the  common  frail  ties  ofourkind, 
that  fnould  provoke  juit  heaven  to  mark  me  out  for 
fuffeiings  fo  uncommon  and  fevere.  Falfly  to  ac~ 
cufe  ourfelves,  heaven  muft  abhor ;  then  is  it  juil 
and  right  that  innocence  mould  fuffer,  for  heaven 
muft  bejuflin  all  its  ways.  — Perhaps  by  that  we  are 
kept  from  moral  evils,  much  worfe  than  penal,  or 
more  improv'd  in  virtue  :  or  may  not  the  lefTerills 
that  we  fuftain  be  made  the  means  of  greater  good 
to  others  ?  might  all  the  joylefs  days  and  fleeplefs 
nights  thatl  have  paft,  butpurchafe  peace  for  thee, 

Thou  dear,  dear  caufe  of  all  my  grief  and  pain, 
Small  were  the  lofs,  and  infinite  the  gain  ; 
Tho'  to  the  grave,  in  fecret  love  I  pine, 
So  life  and  fame,  and  happinefs  were  thine. 

Enter  TRUEMAN. 
What  news  of  Barnwell  ? 

TRUEMAN. 

None.     I  have  fought  him  with  the  greateft  di 
ligence  but  all  in  vain. 

MARIA. 

Does  my  father  yet  fufpeft  the  caufe  of  his  ab- 
fence? 

TRUE- 
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T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 

Allappear'd  fo  juft  and  fair  to  him,  it  is  notpof- 
fible  he  everihou'd ;  but  his  abfence  will  no  longer 
be  conceal'd.  Your  father's  wife ;  and  tho'  he 
feems  to  hearken  to  the  friendly  excufes  I  wou'd 
make  for  Barnwell  ;  yet,  I  am  afraid,  he  regards 
them  only  as  fuch,  without  fuffering  them  to  influ 
ence  his  judgment. 

M  ARI  A. 

How  does  the  unhappy  youth  defeat  all  our  de- 
figns  to  ferve  him  !  yet  I  can  never  repent  what  we 
have  done.  Shou'd  he  return,  'twill  make  his  re 
conciliation  with  my  father  eaficr,  and  preferve  him 
from  future  reproach,  from  a  malicious  unforgiving 
world. 

Enter  THOROWGOOD  AND  LUCY. 
THOROWGOOD. 

This  woman  here  has  given  me  a  fad,  and  (bating 
fome  circumftances)  too  probable  account  of  Barn- 
well's  defection. 

LUCY. 

I  am  forry,  Sir,  that  my  frank  confeffion  of  my 
former  unhappy  courfe  of  life  mould  caufe  you  to 
fufped  my  truth  on  this  occafion. 

THOROWGOOD. 

It  is  not  that ;  your  confeffion  has  in  it  all  the 
appearance  of  truth.  [To  them.}  Among  many 
other  particulars,  me  informs  me  that  Barnwell  has 
been  influenced  to  break  his  truft,  and  wrong  me, 
at  feveral  times,  of  confiderable  fums  of  money  ^ 
now,  as  I  know  this  to  be  falfe,  I  wou'd  fain  doubt 
the  whole  of  her  relation  — too  dreadful —  to  be 
willingly  believ'd. 

MARIA. 
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MARIA. 

Sir,  your  pardon  ;  I  find  myfelf  on  a  fudden  fo 
indifpofed,  that  I  muft  retire.— Providence  oppofes 
all  attempts  tofave  him.-Poorruin'dBarnwell!  — 
Wretched  loft  Maria !  \.Afde.  Exit  Maria. 

THOROWGOOD. 

Howamldiftrefs'don  every  fide!  Pity  for  that 
unhappy  youth,  fear  for  the  life  of  a  much  valued 
friend— and   then  my  child  —  the  only  joy  and 
hope  of  my  declining  life  '.-Her  melancholy  m- 
creafes  hourly,  and  gives   me  painful  apprehen 
lions  ofherlofs-0  Trueman  !  this  perfon  informs 
me,  that  your  friend,  at  the  inftigation  of  an  im 
pious  woman,  is  gone  to  rob  and  murder  his  vene 
rable  uncle. 

TRUEMAN. 

O  execrable  deed  !  I  am  Halted  with  the  horror 
of  the  thought. 

LUCY. 
This  delay  may  ruin  all. 

THOROWGOOD. 

What  to  door  think  I  know  not;  that  he  ever 
wrong'd  me,  I  know  is  falfe  ;  the  reft  may  be  fo 
too  j  there's  all  my  hope. 

TRUEMAN. 

Truft  not  to  that ;  rather  fuppofe  all  true  than  lofe 
a  moment's  time  ;  even  now  the  horrid  deed  may 
be  a  doing  —dreadful  imagination  !— or  it  may 
be  done,  and  we  be  vainly  debating  on  the  means 
to  prevent  what  is  already  paft. 

THOROWGOOD. 

This  earneftnefs  convinces  me  that   he   knows 
more  than  he  has  yet  difcover'd. 
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without  there  ?  who  waits  ?  [Enter  a  fervant.]  Or 
der  the  groom  to  faddle  the  fwifteft  horfe,  and  pre 
pare  to  fet  out  with  fpeed  :  an  affair  of  life  and 
death  demands  his  diligence.  [Exit  Servant.] 
For  you,  whofe  behaviour  on  this  occafion  I  have 
no  time  to  commend  as  it  deferves,  I  muft  engage 
your  farther  afliftance.  Return  and  obferve  this 
Millwood  'till  I  come.  I  have  your  directions,  and 
will  follow  you  as  foon  as  poffible.  [£#//' Lucy.] 
Trueman,  you  lam  fure  will  not  be  idle  on  this  oc 
cafion.  [Exit  THOROWGOOD. 

TRUEMAN. 

He  only,  who  is  a  friend,  can  judge  of  my  di- 
flrefs.  [Exit, 

SCENE    II. 

MILLWOOD'S  Houfe. 

MILLWOOD. 

I  wifh  I  knew  the  event  of  his  defign  ;  —  the  at- 
tempt  without  fuccefs  would  ruin  him  —  Well !  what 
have  I  to  apprehend  from  that  ?  I  fear  too  much. 
The  mifchief  being  only  intended,  his  friends,  in 
pity  of  his  youth,  turn  all  their  rage  on  me.  I 
ihould  have  thought  of  that  before, — Suppofe  the 
deed  done —  then,  and  then  only,  1  fhall  befecure  ; 
or  what  if  he  returns  without  attempting  it  at  all. 
[Enter  Barn  well  bloody.]  But  he  is  here,  and  I 
have  done  him  wrong  ;  his  bloody  hands  (hew  he 
has  done  the  deed,  but  Ihew  he  wants  the  prudence 
to  conceal  it. 

BARNWELL. 

Where  mail  I  hide  me  ?  whither  fhall  I  fly  to 
avoid  the  fwift  unerring  hand  of  jultice  ? 

MIL  L  W  0  0  D. 
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MILLWOOD. 

Difmifs  your  fears :  tho'  thoufands  had  purfued 
you  to  the  door,  yet  being  enter'd  here,  you  are 
fafe  as  innocence.  I  have  fuch  a  cavern,  by  art 
fo  cunningly  contriv'd,  that  the  piercing  eyes  of 
jealoufy  and  revenge  may  fearch  in  vain,  nor  find 
the  entrance  to  the  fafe  retreat ;  there  will  I  hide 
you  if  any  danger's  near. 

BARNWELL. 

O  hide  me— from  myfelf,  if  it  be  poflible  ;  for 
while  I  bear  my  confcience  in  my  bofom,  tho'  I 
were  hid  where  man's  eye  never  faw,  nor  light  e'er 
dawn'd,  'twere  all  in  vain.  For  oh  !  that  inmate, 
that  impartial  judge,  will  try,  convift  and  fentence 
me  for  murder,  and  execute  me  with  never  ending 
torments.  Behold  thefe  hands  all  crimfon'd  o'er 
with  my  dear  uncle's  blood  !  Here's  a  fight  to  make 
a  ftatue  ftart  with  horror,  or  turn  a  living  man  into 
a  ftatue. 

MILLWOOD. 

Ridiculous !  Then  it  feems  you  are  afraid  of 
your  own  fhadow ;  or,  what's  lefs  than  a  madow, 
your  confcience. 

BARNWELL. 

Tho'  to  man  unknown  I  did  the  accurfed   aft, 
what  can  we  hide  from  heaven's  all  feeing  eye  ? 
MILLWOOD. 

No  more  6f  this  fluff;  —  what  advantage  have 
you  made  of  his  death,  or  what  advantage  may  yet 
be  made  of  it  ?  Did  you  fecure  the  keys  of  his 
treafure  ?  thofe,  no  doubt,  were  about  him  ;  what 
gold,  what  jewels,  orwhatelfeof  value  have  you 
brought  me  ? 

BARN- 
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BARNWELL. 

Think  you  I  added  facrilege  to  murder?  Oh! 
had  you  feen  him  as  his  life  flowed  from  him  in  a 
crimfon  flood,  and  heard  him  praying  for  me  by 
the  double  name  of  nephew  and  of  murderer  :  (alas, 
alas !  he  knew  not  then  that  his  nephew  was  his 
murderer)  how  wou'd  you  have  wifh'd  as  I  did,  tho* 
you  had  a  thoufand  years  of  life  to  corne  to  have 
given  them  all  to  have  lengthen'd  his  one  hour  !  but 
"being  dead,  I  fled  the  fight  of  what  my  hands  had 
done  ;  nor  cou'd  I,  to  have  gain'd  the  empire  of 
the  world,  have  violated,  by  theft,  his  facred  corpfe. 
MILLWOOD. 

Whining,  prepofterous,  canting  villain  !  to  mur 
der  your  uncle,  rob  him  of  life,  nature's  firft,  laft, 
dear  prerogative,  after  which  there's  no  injury  ; 
then  fear  to  take  what  he  no  longer  wanted,  and 
bring  tome  your  penury  and  guilt  !  Do  you  think 
I'll  hazard  my  reputation ;  nay,  my  life,  to  enter 
tain  you  ? 

BARNWELL. 

"  O  Millwood  !  -  this  from  thee  ! — but  I  have  done- 
—If  you  hate  me,  if  you  wifh  me  dead,  then  are 
you  happy  — for  oh  !  'tis  fure  my  grief  will  quickly 
end  me. 

MILLWOOD. 

In  his  madnefs  he  will  difcover  all  and  involve 
me  in  his  ruin  ;  we  are  on  a  precipice  from  whence 
there's  no  retreat  for  both— then  to  preferve  myfelf 
• — \Pauf es^\  —  There  is  no  other  way — 'tis  dreadful 
—but  reflection  comes  too  late  when  danger's  prek 
ling  — and  there's  no  room  for  choice. — It  muft  be 
done.  \_Afede.  Rings  a  bell.  Enter  a  /er^vanf."] 
Fetch  me  an  officer  and  feize  this  villain,  he  has 

con- 
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confefs'd  himfelf  a  murderer  ;    fhould  I  let  him 
efcape,  I  juftly  might  be  thought  as  bad  as  he. 

[Exit  Servant. 
BARNWELL. 

O  Millwood  !  fure  you  do  not,  cannot  mean  it. 
Stop  the  meffenger,  upon  my  knees  I  beg  you'd 
call  him  back.  'Tis  fit  I  die  indeed,  but  not  by 
you.  I  will  this  inftant  deliver  myfelf  into  the 
hands  of  juilice,  indeed  I  will;  for  death  is  all  I 
wifh  :  but  thy  ingratitude  fo  tears  my  wounded  foul, 
'tis  worfe  ten  thoufand  times  than  death  with  tor 
ture. 

MILLWOOD. 

Call  it  what  you  will  ;  I  am  willing  to  live,  and 
live  fecure,  which  nothing  but  your  death  can  war 
rant. 

BARNWELL. 

If  there  be  a  pitch  of  wickedriefs  that  feats  the 
author  beyond  the  reach  of  vengeance,  you  muft 
be  fecure.  But  what  remains  for  me,  but  a  difmal 
dungeon,  hard  galling  fetters,  an  awful  trial,  and 
an  ignominious  death- — juflly  to  fall  unpitied  and 
abhor'd.— After  death  to  be  fufpended  between 
heaven  and  earth,  a  dreadful  fpedacle,  the  warn 
ing  and  horror  of  a  gaping  crowd.  — This  I  cou'd 
bear,  nay  wifh  not  to  avoid,  had  it  but  come  from 
any  hand  but  thine. 

Enter  BLUNT,  Officer  and  Attendants. 

MILLWOOD. 

Heaven  defend  me  !  conceal  a  murderer  !  here, 
Sir,  take  this  youth  into  your  cuilody.  I  accufe 
him  of  murder,  and  will  appear  to  make  good  my 
charge.  \Fkeyfeize  him. 

VOL.    I..  M  BAR*- 
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BARNWELL. 

To  whom,  of  what,  or  how  mall  I  complain? 
I'll  not  accufe  her.  The  hand  of  heav'n  is  in  it, 
and  this  the  puniihment  of  luft  and  parricide. 
Yet  heaven,  thatjuftly  cuts  me  off,  ftill  fufFersher 
to  live;  perhaps  to  punifh  others ;— tremendous 
mercy  I  fo  fiends  are  curs'd  with  immortality,  to 
be  the  executioners  of  heaven. 

Be  warn'd,  ye  youths,  who  fee  my  fad  defpair, 
Avoid  lewd  women  falfe  as  they  are  fair ; 
By  reafon  guided,  honeftjoys  purfue;  1 

The  fair  to  honour,  and  to  virtue  true,  > 

Juft  toherfelf,  will  ne'er  be  falfe  to  you.  J 

By  my  example,  learn  to  fhun  my  fate, 
(How  wretched  is  the  man  who's  wife  too  late !) 
Ere  innocence,  and  fame,  and  life  be  loft, 
Here  purchafe  wifdom,  cheaply,  at  my  coft. 
[Exeunt  BARNWELL,  Officer  and  Attendants, 

MILLWOOD. 

Where's  Lucy?    why  is   me  abfent  at  fuch  a 
time  ? 

BLUNT. 

Wou'd  I  had  been  fo  too.  Lucy  will  foon  be  here  j 
and,  I  hope,  to  thyconfufion,  thou devil! 

MILLWOOD. 
Infolent !  This  to  me  ? 

BLUNT. 

The  worft  that  we  know  of  the  devil  is,  that  he 
£rft  feduces  to  fin,  and  then  betrays  to  punifhment. 

[Exit  BLUNT. 
MILLWOOD. 

They  difapprove  of  my  conduft  then,  and  mean 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  fct  up  for  themfelves.— 
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My  ruin  is  refolv'd  ;  —  I  fee  my  danger  ;  but  fcorn 
both  it  and  them  ;  I  was  not  born  to  fall  by  fuch 
weak  inftruments.  [Going, 

Enter  THOROWGOOD. 
THOROWGOOD. 

Where  is  the  fcandal  of  her  own  fex,  and  curfe 
of  ours  ? 

MILLWOOD. 
What  means  this  infolence  ?   Who  do  you  feek  I 

THOROWGOOD. 
Millwood. 

MILLWOOD. 

Well,  you  have  found  her  then;— I  am  Mill" 
wood. 

THOROWGOOD. 

Then  you  are  the  moft  impious  wretch  that  e'er 
the  fun  beheld. 

MILLWOOD. 

From  your  appearance,  I  fhou'd  have  expecled 
wifdom  and  moderation,  but  your  manners  bely 
your  afpeft.  What  is  your  bufmefs  here  .?  I  know 
you  not. 

T  H  ORO  WG  OOD. 

Hereafter  you  may  know  me  better ;  —I  am  Barri- 
well's  matter. 

MILLWOOD. 

Then  you  are  matter  to  a  villain  ;  which,  t 
think,  is  not  much  to  your  credit. 

THOROWGOOD. 

.Had  he  been  as  much  above  thy  arts,  as  my  cre 
dit  is  fuperior  to  thy  malice,  I  need  not  have  blufh'd 
to  own  him. 

M  2  MILL- 
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MILLWOOD. 

My  arts! — I  don't  underftand  you,  Sir!  if  he- 
has  done  amifs,  what's  that  to  me  ?  was  he  my  fer- 
vant,  or  yours  ?  — You  Ihou'd  have  taught  him 
better. 

THOROWGOOD. 

Why  mou'd  I  wonder  to  find  fuch  uncommon 
impudence  in  one  arrived  to  fach  a  height  of  wick- 
ednefs  ?  when  innocence  is  banifti'd,  modefty 
foon  follows.  Know,  forcerefs,  I'm  not  ignorant 
of  any  of  thy  arts,  by  which  you  firil  deceiv'd, 
the  unwary  youth  :  I  know  how,  ftep  by  ftep, 
you've  led  him  on,  (reludant  and  unwilling) 
from  crime  to  crime,  to  this  laft  horrid  acl,  which 
you  contriv'd,  and  by  your  curfed  wiles  even 
forced  him  to  commit. 

M-I  L  L  W  O  O  D. 

Ha  !  Lucy  has  got  the  advantage,  and  accufed 
me  firfl ;  unlefs  I  can  turn  the  aeeufation,  and  fix 
it  upon  her  and  Blunt,  I  am  loft.  \AJtde, 

THOROWGOOD. 

Had  I  known  your  cruel  defign  former,  it  had, 
been  prevented  ;   to  fee  you  punifh'd  as  the  law  di 
rects  is  all  that  now  remains.     Poor  fatisfaclion  ! 
for  he,  innocent  as  he  is,  compar'd  to  you,  muft 
fuffer  too.     But  heaven,  who  knows  our  frame,  and 
graciouily  diftinguilhes between  frailty  andprefump- 
tion,  will  make  a   difference,   tho'  man  cannot  ;. 
who  fees  not  the  heart,  but  only  judges  by  the  ©up 
ward  aftion. 

MILLWOOD. 

I  find,  Sir,  we  are  both  unhappy  in  our  fervants. 
I  was  furpriz'd  at  fuch  ill  treatment,  without  caufe, 
from  a  gentlemanof  your  appearance,  and  there- 
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fore  too  haft ily  return'd  it  :  for  which  I  aflc.  your 
pardon.  I  now  perceive  you  have  been  fo  far  im- 
pos'don,  as  to  think  me  engaged  in  a  former  cor- 
refpondence  with  your  fervant ;  and,  fome  way  or 
other,  accefiary  to  his  undoing. 

THOROWGOOD. 

I  charge  you  as  the  caufe,  the  fole  caufe  of  all 
his  guilt  and  all  his  fuffering ;  of  all  he  now  en 
dures,  and  muft  endure,  till  a  violent  and  mame- 
ful  death  {hall  put  a  dreadful  period  to  his  life  and 
miferies  together. 

MILLWOOD. 

'Tis  very  flrange  ;  but  who's  fecure  from  fcan- 
dal  and  detraction  ?  So  far  from  contributing  to  his 
ruin,  I  never  fpoke  to  him  till  fmce  that  fatal  acci 
dent,  which  I  lament  as  much  as  you  :  'tis  true  I 
have  a  fervant,  on  vvhofe  account  he  has  of  late 
frequented  my  houfe  ;  if  me  has  abus'd  my  good 
opinion  of  her,  am  I  to  Wame  ?  hasn't  Barnwell 
done  the  fame  by  you  ? 

ri\H  O  R  O  W  G  O  O  D, 
I  hear  you  ;  pray  goon. 

M  I  LLWOOD. 

I  have  been  informed  he  had  a  violent  pafiion  for 
her,  and  me  for  him  ;  but  till  now  I  always  thought 
it  innocent ;  I  know  her  poor,  and  given  to  expen- 
five  pleafurcs :  now  who  can  tell  but  me  may  have 
influenced  the  amorous  youth  to  commit  this  mur 
der,  to  fupply  her  extravagancies  ?  it  muft  be  fo, 
I  now  recollect  a  thoufand  circumftances  that  con 
firm  it  :  I'll  have  her  and  a  man  fervant,  that  I  fuf- 
pedtas  an  accomplice,  fecured  immediately.  I  hope, 
.Sir,  you  will  lay  afide  your  ill-grounded  fufpicions 
.of  me,  and  join  to  punilh  the  real  contrivers  of  this 
blo.ody  deed,  [Offers  to  go. 

M  3  THOROVV- 
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TKOROWGOOD. 

Madam,  you  pafs  not  this  way :  I  fee  your  defign, 
but  mall  proted  them  from  your  malice. 
MILLWOOD. 

I  hope  you  will  not  ufe  your  influence  and  the 
credit  of  your  name,  tofkreenfuch  guilty  wretches. 
Confider,  Sir,  the  wickednefs  of  perfuading  a 
thoughtlefs  youth  to  fuch  a  crime. 

THOROWGOOD. 

I  do— and  of  betraying  him  when  it  was  done. 
MILLWOOD. 

That  which  you  call  betraying  him,  may  con 
vince  you  of  my  innocence.  She  who  loves  him, 
tho'  me  contriv'd  the  murder,  would  never  have 
delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  juflice,  as  I,  {truck 
with  horror  at  his  crimes,  have  done. 
T  H  O  ROWG  O  O  D. 

How  fhou'd  an  unexperienc'd  youth  efcape  her 
fnares  ?  the  powerful  magick  of  her  wit  and  form 
might  betray  the  wifeft  to  fimple  dotage,  and  fire 
the  blood  that  age  had  froze  long  iince.  Even  I,  that 
withjuil  prejudice  came  prepar'd,  had  by  her  artful 
ftory  been  deceiv'd,  but  that  my  ftrong  conviction 
of  her  guilt  makes  even  a  doubt  impoflible.  \_Afide. 
Thofe  whom  fubtlely  you  wou'd  accufe,  you  know 
are  youraccufers ;  and  (which  proves  unanfwerably 
their  innocence  and  your  guilt)  they  accus'd  you 
before  the  deed  was  done,  and  did  all  that  was  in 
their  power  to  prevent  it. 

MILLWOOD. 

Sir,  you  are  very  hard  to  be  convinc'd  ;  but  I  have 
fuch  a  proof,  which,  when  produced,  will  filence 
all  objections.  [£#// MILL  WOOD. 

Enter 
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uCY,  TRUEMAN,  BLUNT,  Officers,  &c. 

LUCY. 

Gentlemen,  pray  place  yourfelves,  fome  on  one 
fide  of  that  door,  and  fome  on  the  other ;  watch 
her  entrance,  and  aft  as  your  prudence  lhall  direct 
you.  This  way  [To  THOROWGOOD]  andnoteher 
behaviour  :  I  have  obferv'd  her,  Ihe's  driven  to  the 
laft  extremity,  and  is  forming  fome  defperate 
refolution.  I  guefs  at  her  defign. 

Re-enter  MILLWOOD  'with  a PiJloL    TRUEMAN 

fecures  her. 
TRUEMAN. 

Here  thy  power  of  doing  mifchief  ends,  deceit 
ful,  cruel,  bloody  woman! 

M  I  L  L  W  O  OD. 

Fool,  hypocrite,  villain— Man!  thou  canft  not 
call  me  that. 

TRUEMAN. 

To  call  thee  woman  were  to  wrong  thy  fex,  thou 
devil ! 

MILLWOOD. 

That  imaginary  being  is  an  emblem  of  thy  curf- 
ed  fex  collected.  A  mirror,  wherein  each  parti 
cular  man  may  fee  his  own  likenefs,  and  that  of  all 
mankind. 

THOROWGOOD. 

Think  not  by  aggravating  the  faults  of  others 
to  extenuate  thy  own ;  of  which  the  abufe  of  fuch 
uncommon  perfections  of  mind  and  body  is  not  the 
leaft. 

MILLWOOD. 

If  fuch  I  had,  well  may  I  curfe  your  barbarous 

fex,  who  rob'd  me  of 'em,  ere  I  knew  their  worth ; 

M  4  then 
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then  left  me  too  late,  to  count  their  value  by  their 
lofs.  Another  and  another  fpoiler  came,  and  all 
my  gain  was  poverty  and  reproach.  My  foul  dif- 
dain'd,  and  yet  difdains  dependance  and  contempt. 
Riches,  no  matter  by  what  means  obtained,  Jfaw 
fecur'd  the  woril  of  men  from  both  ;  I  found  it 
therefore  neceflary  to  be  rich  ;  and  to  that  end  I 
fummon'd  all  my  arts.  You  call  'em  wicked  ;  be 
it  fo,  they  were  fuch  as  my  converfation  with  your 
fex  had  furnifh'd  me  withal. 

THOROWGOOD. 

Sure  none  but  the  worft  of  men  convers'd  with 
thee. 

MILLWOOD. 

Men  of  all  degrees  and  all  profeflions  I  have 
known,  yet  found  no  difference,  but  in  their  feve- 
ral  capacities ;  all  were  alike  wicked  to  the  utmoft 
of  their  power.  In  pride,  contention,  avarice, 
cruelty,  and  revenge,  the  reverend  priefthood  were 
my  unerring  guides.  From  fuburb-magiflrates, 
who  live  by  ruin'd  reputations,  as  the  unhofpitable 
natives  of  Cornwall  do  by  (hipwrecks,  I  learn'd 
that  to  charge  my  innocent  neighbours  with  my 
crimes  was  to  mrrit  their  protection  ;  for  to  fkreen 
the  guilty,  is  the  lefs'fcandalous,  when  many  are 
fufpected;  and  detraction,  likedarknefs  and  death, 
blackens  all  objects,  and  levels  all  diftinclion. 
Such  are  your  venal  magiftrates,  who  favour  none 
but  fuch  as,  by  their  office,  they  are  fworn  to  pu- 
nilh :  with  them  not  to  be  guilty,  is  the  worft  of 
crimes ;  and  large  fees,  privately  paid,  are  every 
needful  virtue. 

T  H  O  R  O  W  G  O  O  D. 

Your  practice  has  fufikiently  difcovered  your 
contempt  of  laws,  both  human  and  divine ;  no 

wonder 
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wonder  then  that  you  fhould  hate  the  officers  of 
both. 

MILLWOOD. 

I  know  you,  and  I  hate  you  all ;  I  expedl  no  mer 
cy,  and  I  aik  for  none ;  I  follow'd  my  inclinations, 
and  that  thebcflof  you  do  every  day.  All  aflions 
feem  alike  natural  and  indifferent  to  man  and  beaft ; 
who  devour,  or  are  devour'd,  as  they  meet  with 
others  weaker  or  ftronger  than  themfelves. 
THOROWGOOD. 

What  pity  it  is,  a  mind  fo  comprehenfive,  dar 
ing  and  inquiiitive,  fhou'd  be  altranger  to  religion's 
fweet  and  powerful  charms ! 

MILLWOOD. 

I  am  not  fool  enough  to  be  an  atheift '  tho*  I 
have  known  enough  of  men's  hypocrify  to  make  a 
thoufand  fimple  women  fo.  Whatever  religion  is 
in  itfelf,  as  pra&is'd  by  mankind^-k  has  caufed 
the  evils,  you  fay,  it  was  defign'd  to  cure.  War, 
plague,  and  famine,  have  not  deftroyed  fo  many  of 
the  human  race,  as  this  pretended  piety  has  done  ; 
and  with  fuch  barbarous  cruelty,  as  if  the  only  way 
to  honour  heaven,  were  to  turn  the  prefent  world 
into  hell. 

THOROWGOOD. 

Truth  is  truth,  tho'  from  an  enemy,  and  fpoke 
in  malice.     You  bloody,  blind,  and  fuperftitious 
bigots,  how  will  you  anfwer  this  ? 
MI  L  L  W  O  O  D. 

What  are  your  laws,  of  which  you  make  your 
boaft,  but  the  fool's  wifdom,  and  the  coward's  va 
lour?  the  infrrument  and  Ikreen  of  all  your  villai 
nies  ;  by  which  you  punifti  in  others  what  you  acl 
yourfelves,  or  wou'd  have  acled,  had  you  been  in 

their 
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their  circumftances.  The  judge,  who  condemns 
the  poor  man  for  being  a  thief,  had  been  a  thief 
himielf  had  he  been  poor.  Thus  you  go  on  de 
ceiving,  and  being  deceived,  haraffing,  plaguing, 
and  deftroying  one  another ;  but  women  are  your 
univerfal  prey. 

Women,  by  whom  you  are  the  fource  of  joy, 

With  cruel  arts  you  labour  to  deflroy 

A  thoufand  ways  our  ruin  you  purfue, 

Yet  blame  in  us  thofe  arts  firft  taught  by  you. 

Oh  !  may,  from  hence,  each  violated  maid, 

By  flatt'ring,    faithlefs,  barb'rous  man  betray'd  ; 

When  robb'd  of  innocence,  and  virgin  fame, 

From  yourdeftruftionraifea  nobler  name; 

To  right  their  fex's  wrongs  devote  their  mind, 

And  future  MILLWOODS  prove  to  plague  mankind. 


ACT 
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A  C  T    V. 

SCENE     I. 
A  Room  in  a  Prifon. 

Enter  THO  ROW  GOOD,  BLUNT  andLuCY. 
THOROWGOOD. 

I  HAVE  recommended  to  Barnwell  a  reverend 
divine,  whofe  judgment  and  integrity  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  ;  nor  has  Millwood  been  neglected, 
but  me,  unhappy  woman,    Hill  obftinate,   refufes 
his  affiitance. 

LUCY. 

This  pious  charity  to  the  afflicted  well  becomes 
your  character ;  yet  pardon  me,  Sir,  if  I  wonder 
you  were  not  at  their  trial. 

T  HOROW  GOOD. 

I  knew  it  was  impoflible  to  fave  him  ;  ^  and  I  and 
my  family  bear  fo  great  a  part  in  his  diftrefs,  that 
to  have  been  prefent  wou'd  but  have  aggravated  our 
forrows  without  relieving  his. 

BLUNT. 

It  was  mournful  indeed.  BarnwelPs  youth  and 
modeft  deportment,  as  he  pafs'd,  drew  tears  from 
every  eye.  When  placed  at  the  bar,  and  arraigned 
before  the  reverend  judges,  with  many  tears  and 
Interrupting  fobs  he  confefs'd  and  aggravated  his 
offences,  without  accuimg,  or  once  reflecting  on 
Millwood,  the  fhamelefs  author  of  his  ruin  ;  who 
dauntlefs  and  unconcern'd  flood  by  his  fide,  view 
ing  with  viiible  pride  and  contempt  the  vail  affem- 
bly,  who  all  with  fympathizmg  forrow  wept  for  the 
wretched  youth.  Millwood,  when  called  upon  to 
anfwer,  loudly  infilled  upon  her  innocence,  and 

made 
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made  an  artful  and  a  bold  defence;  but  findmo-all 
in  vain,  the  impartial  jury  and  the  learn'd  bench 
concurring  to  find  her  guilty,  how  did  flie  curfe 
herfelf,  poor  Barmvell,  us,  her  judges,  all  man 
kind  ;  but  what  cou'd  that  avail?  fhe  was  con- 
demn'd,  and  is  this  day  to  fuffer  with  him. 

THOROWGOOD. 

The  time  draws  on  ;  I  am  going  to  vifit  Barn- 
well,  as  you  are  Millwood. 

LUCY. 

We  have  not  wrong'd  her,  yet  I  dread  this  inter 
view.  ^  She's  proud,  impatient,  wrathful,  and  un 
forgiving.  To  be  the  branded  inilruments  of 
vengeance,  to  fuffer  in  her  mame,  and  fympathize 
with  her  in  all  fhe  fuffers,  is  the  tribute  we  muft  pay 
for  our  former  ill-fpent  lives,  and  long  confedera 
cy  with  her  in  wickednefs. 

THOROWGOOD. 

Happy  for  you  it  ended  when  it  did.  What  you 
have  done  againil  Millwood  1  know  proceeded  from 
a  juft  abhorrence  of  her  crimes,  free  from  intereft, 
malice,  or  revenge.  Profelytes  to  virtue  mould  be 
encourag'd ;  purfue  your  propos'd  reformation, 
and  know  me  hereafter  for  your  friend. 
LUCY. 

This  is  a  blefling  as  unhop'd  for  as  unmerited ; 
but  heaven,  that  fnatched  us  from  impending  ruin, 
fure  intends  you  as  its  initrument  to  fecure  us  from 
apoitafy. 

THOROWGOOD. 

With  gratitude  to  impute  your  deliverance  to 
heaven  is  j  uft.  Many,  lefs  virtuoufly  difpos'd  than 
•Bamwcll  was,  have  never  fallen  in  the  manner  he 

has  done  j may  not  fuch  owe  their  fafety  rather 

te 
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to  Providence  than  to  themfelves  ?  With  pity  and 
companion  let  us  j  udge  him.  Great  were  his  faults, 
but  flrong  was  the  temptation.  Let  his  ruin  learn 
us  diffidence,  humanity  and  circumfpe&ion  ;  for 
we,  who  wonder  at  his  fate,  perhaps  had  we,  like 
him,  been  tried,  like  him  wehad  fallen  too. 

SCENE    II. 

A  Dungeon,  a  Table,  and  Lamp .  BARNWELL  reading. 
Enter  THOROWGOOD^  a:  di fiance. 

THOROWGOOD. 

There  fee  the  bitter  fruits  of  paifion's  detefted 
reign  and  fenfual  appetite  indulg'd,  fevere  reflec 
tions,  penitence  and  tears. 

BARNWELL. 

My  honoured  injur'd  mailer,  whofe  goodnefs  has 
cover'd  me   a  thoufand  times  with  fhame,  forgive 
this  lalt  unwilling  difrefpecl ;  indeed  I  faw  you  not. 
THOROWGOOD. 

'Tis  well,  I  hope  you  were  better  employed  in 
viewing  of  yourfelf ;  your  journey's  long,  your 
time  for  preparation  almoft  fpent.  [  fent  a  reve 
rend  divine  to  teach  you  to  improve  it,  and  mould 
be  glad  to  hear  of  his  fuccefs. 

BARNWELL. 

The  word  of  truth,  which  he  recommended  for 
my  conftant  companion  in  this  my  fad  retirement, 
has  at  length  remov'd  the  doubts  I  laboured  under. 
From  thence  I've  learn'd  the  infinite  extent  of 
heavenly  mercy ;  that  my  offences,  tho*  great,  are 
not  unpardonable  ;  and  that  'tis  not  my  intereft  on 
ly,  but  my  duty  to  believe  and  to  rejoice  in  that 

hope 
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hope  :  fo  mall  heaven  receive  the  glory*  and  future 
penitents  the  profit  of  my  example. 

THOROWGOOD. 

Proceed. 

B  A  R  N  W  E  L  L. 

'Tis  wonderful  that  words  mould  charm  defpair, 
fpeak  peace  and  pardon  to  a  murderer's  confcience  ; 
but  truth  and  mercy  flow  in  every  fentence,  attended 
with  force  and  energy  divine.  How  fhalll  defcribe 
my  prefent  flate  of  mind  ?  I  hope  in  doubt,  and 
trembling  I  rejoice  ;  I  feel  my  grief  increafe,  even 
as  my  fears  give  way.  Joy  and  gratitude  now  fup- 
ply  more  tears,  than  the  horror  and  anguiih  of  de 
fpair  before. 

THOROWGOOD. 

Thefe  are  the  genuine  figns  of  true  repentance, 
the  only  preparatory,  the  certain  way  toeverlafting 
peace. — O  the  joy  it  gives  to  fee  a  foul  form'd  and 
prepar'd  for  heaven  ;  for  this  the  faithful  miniftef 
devotes  himfelf  to  meditation,  abftinence  and 
prayer,  (hunning  the  vain  delights  of  fenfualjoys, 
and  daily  dies  that  others  may  live  for  ever.  For 
this  he  turns  the  facred  volumes  o'er,  and  fpends 
his  life  in  painful  fearch  of  truth.  The  love  of 
riches,  andtheluft  of  power,  he  looks  upon  with 
juft  contempt  and  deteftation;  who  only  counts  for 
wealth  the  fouls  he  wins ;  and  whofe  higheft  ambi 
tion  is  to  ferve  mankind.  If  the  reward  of  all  his 
pains  be  to  preferve  one  foul  from  wandering,  or 
turn  one  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  how  does  he 
then  rejoice,  and  own  his  little  labours  over-paid  ? 

B  A  R  N  W  E  L  L. 

Whatdo  I  owe  for  all  your  generous  kindnefs  ? 
but  thoughl  cannot,  heaven  can  and  will  reward  you. 

T  H  0  R  0  W- 
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THOROWGOOD. 

To   fee  thee  thus  is  joy  too  great   for  words. 
Farewell — Heaven  ftrengthen  thee. — Farewell. 
BARNWELL. 

O !  fir,  there's   fomething  I  would   fay,    if  my 
fadfwelling  heart  would  give  me  leave. 
THOROWGOOD. 

Give  it  vent  a  while,  and  try. 

BARNWELL. 

I  had  a  friend — 'tis  true  I  am  unworthy— yet 
methinks  your  generous  example  might  perfuade 
— Cou'd  I  not  fee  him  once,  before  I  go  from 
whence  there's  no  return  ? 

THOROWGOOD. 

He's  coming,  and  as  much  thy  friend  as  ever ; 
but  I'll  not  anticipate  his  forrow  ;  too  foon  he'll  fee 
the  fad  effeft  of  his  contagious  ruin.  This  tor 
rent  of  domeftic  mifery  bears  too  hard  upon  me,  I 
mull  retire  to  indulge  a  weaknefs  I  find  impoffible 

to  overcome.     [Afide."]  —  Muchlov'd and  much 

lamented  youth  -  Farewell — heaven  ftrengthen  thee 
—  Eternally  farewell. 

BARNWELL. 

The  beft  of  matters   and  of  men— farewell 

While  I  live  let  me  not  want  your  prayers. 

THOROWGOOD. 

Thou  {halt  not;  — thy  peace  being  made  with 
heaven,  death's  already  vanquim'd  ;  bear  a  little 
longer  the  pains  that  attend  this  tranfitory  life,  and 
ceafe  from  pain  for  ever.  [Exit  THOROWGOOD. 

BARNWELL. 

Perhaps  I  mall.  I  find  a  power  within  that  bears 
my  foul  above  the  fears  of  death,  and,  fpite  of 

coafcious 
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confcious  fhame  and  guilt,  gives  me  a  tafle  of  plea- 
fure  more  than  mortal. 

Enter  TRUEMAN  and  KEEPER. 

KEEPER. 
Sir,  there's  the prifoner.  {Exit  KEEPER. 

B  A  R  N  W  E  L  L. 

Trueman !— ^My  friend,  whom  I  fo  vvim'd  to 
fee,  yet  now  he's  here  I  dare  not  look  upon  him. 

\Wcept. 

TRUEMAN. 
OBarnwell!  Barnwell! 

BARNWELL. 

Mercy  !   mercy !    gracious  heaven  !    for  death, 
but  not  for  this,    I  was  prepared. 
TRUEMAN. 

What  have  I  fuffer'd  fmce  I  favv  you  laft?  — what 
pain  hath  abfence  given  me  ?  —But,  Oh !  to  fee  thee 
thus ! — 

BARNWELL. 

J  know  it  is  dreadful !  I  feel  the  anguifli  of  thy 
generous  foul — but  I  was  born  to  murder  all  who 
love  me.  [Both  weep. 

TRUEMAN. 

I  came  not  to  reproach  you  ; — I  thought  to  brin^ 
you  comfort —-but  I'm  deceiv'd,  for  1  have  none 
to  give  ;— I  came  to  mare  thy  forrow,  but  cannot 
bear  my  own. 

BARNWELL. 

My  fenfeof  guilt  indeed  you  cannot  know;  'tis 

what  the  good   and  innocent,  like  you,  can  ne'er 

conceive;   but  other  griefs,  at  prefent,  I  havenone, 

but  what  I  feel  for  you.     In  your  forrow  I  read  you 

4  love 
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love  me  ftill ;    but  yet,    methinks,    'tis  ftrange, 
when  I  cdnfider  what  I  am. 

T  R  U  E  M  A  tf. 

No  more  of  that ;  I  can  remember  nothing  but 
thy  virtues,  thy  honeft,  tender  friendmip,  ^our 
former  happy  ftate  and  prefent  mifery.—  O  had  you, 
trufted  me  when  firft  the  fair  feducer  tempted  you, 
all  might  have  been  prevented. 

BARM  XV  E"  t  L. 

Alas !  thou  knoweft  not  what  a  wretch  I've  been* 
Breach  of  friend{liip  was  my  firft  and  lead  offence  ; 
fo  far  was  I  loft  to  goodnefs,  fo  devoted  to  the  author 
of  my  ruin,  that  had  me  infilled  on  my  murdering 
thee  —  I  think—  I  ihou'd  have  done  it 

T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 
Prithee,  aggravate  thy  faults  no  mor-e. 

B  A  R  N  Vf  ELL.      . 

I  thinkl  mou'd  !  —  Thus  good  and  generous  as  you 
are,  I  ihou'd  have  murder'd  you  1 
T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 

We  have  not  yet  embraced,  and  may  be  inter 
rupted.  Come  to  my  arms. 

BARNWELL. 

Never,  never  will  I  tafte  fuch  joys  on  earth ; 
never  will  I  fo  footh  my  juft  remorfe!  Are  thefe 
honeft  arms  and  faithful  bofom  fit  to  embrace  and 
to  fupport  a  murderer  ?  thefe  iron  fetters  only  mall 
clafp,  and  flinty  pavement  bear  me;  [throwing 
himfelf  on  the  ground.\  even  thefe  too  good  for 
fuch  a  bloody  monfter. 

T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 

Shall  fortune  fever  thofe  whom  friendfhip  joined! 

th"  rriiferies  cannot  lay  thee  fo  low,   but  love  will 

VOL.     I.  jtf  find 
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find  thee.  — Here  will  we  offer  to  ftern  calamity;— 
this  place  the  altar,  and  ourfelves  the  facrifice. — 
Our  mutual  groans  (hall  echo  to  each  other  thro* 
the  dreary  vault ;  — our  fighs  mall  number  the  mo 
ments  as  they  j)afs,  and  mingling  tears  communi 
cate  fuch  anguilh,  as  words  were  never  made  to 
exprefs. 

BARNWELL. 

Then  be  it  fo.  [Rtfing.]  Since  you  propofe  an 
intercourfe  of  woe,  pour  all  your  griefs  into  my 
breafl,  and  in  exchange  take  mine.  [Embracing.] 
Where's  now  the  anguifh  that  you  promis'd  ?  you've 
taken  mine,  and  make  me  no  return.  Sure  peace 
and  comfort  dwell  within  thefe  arms,  and  forrow 
can't  approach  me  while  I'm  here.  This  too  is  the 
work  of  heaven;  which,  having  before  fpoke 
peace  and  pardon  to  me,  now  fends  thee  to  con  firm 
it.— O  take,  take  feme  of  the  joy  that  overflows 
my  breaft ! 

T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 

I  do,  I  do.  Almighty  Power,  how  haft  thou 
jnade  us  capable  to  bear,  at  once,  the  extremes  of 
pleafure  and  of  pain ! 

Enter  KEEPER. 

K  E  E  P  R  R. 
Sir. 

TRU  E  M  AN. 
Icome.  [Exit  KEEPER. 

BARNWELL. 

'  Muft  you  leave  me  ?— Death  would  foon  have 
parted  us  for  ever. 

T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 

O  my Barnwell !  there's  yet  another  tafk  behind: 
—Again  your  heart  muft  bleed  for  others  woes. 

BARN"- 
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B  A  R  N  W  E  L  L. 

To  meet  and  part  with  you  I  thought  was  all  I 
had  to  do  on  earth.  What  is  there  more  for  me  to 
do  or  fuffer  ? 

T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 

I  dread  to  tell  thee,  yet  it  muft  be  known. 
Maria 

BARNWELL. 
Our  matter's  fair  and  virtuous  daughter?-— 

T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 
The  fame. 

BARNWE  LL. 

No  misfortune,  I  hope,  has  reach'd  that  lovely 
maid!  Preferve  her,  heaven,  from  every  ill,  to 
ihew  mankind  that  goodnefs  is  your  care. 

T  R  U  £  M  A  N. 

Thy,  thy  misfortunes,  my  unhappy  friend,  have 
reach'd  her.  Whatever  you  and  I  have  felt  and 
more,  if  more  be  poffible,  me  feels  for  you, 

BARNWELL. 

I  know  he  doth  abhor  a  lye,  and  would  not  trifle 
with  his  dying  friend. — This  is  indeed  the  bitter- 
nefs  of  death.  [Afidc. 

T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 

You  muft  remember,    for  we  all  obferved  it,  for 
Tome  time  paft,  a  heavy  melancholy  weighed  her 
lown  ;  difconfolate  me  feem'd,  and  pin'd  and  lan- 
piifh'd  from  a  caufe  unknown ;    till  hearing    of 
•\  'our  dreadful  fate,  the  long  ftifled  flame  blaz'd  out, 
he  wept,  me  wrung  her  hands,  and  tore  her  hair  5 
vnd,  in  the  tranfport  of  her  grief,  difcovered  her 
;  iwn  loft  ftate,   while  {he  lamented  your's. 

N  2  BARN. 
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B  A  R  N  W  E  L  L* 

\Villall  the  pain  I  feel  rellore  thy  eafe,  lovely, 
unhappy  maid?  [Weeping.}  Why  did  you  not 
let  me  die  and  never  know  it  I 

T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 

It  was  impoflible;— (he  makes  no  fijcret  of  her 
paffion  for  you,  and  is  determined  to  fee  you  era 
you  die;— fhe  waits  formeto  introduce  her. 

[Exit  TRUE  MAN. 
BARNWELL. 

Vain,  bufy  thoughts,  be  flill!  — what  avails  it 
to  think  on  what  I  might  have  been  ? — I  now  am 
—what  I've  made  myfelf. 

Enter  TRUEMAN  with  MARIA. 

T  RU  E  M  A  N. 

Madam,  reluftant  I  lead  you  to  this  difmal  fcene  : 
this  is  the  feat  of  mifery  and  guilt. —  Here  awful 
juilice  referves  her  public  vi&ims. — This  is  the  en 
trance  to  ihameful  death. 

MARIA. 

To  this  fad  place,  then  no  improper  gueft,  the 
.-vbajadon'd  loft  Maria  brings  defpair,  and  fee  the 
fubject  and  the  caufe  of  all  this  world  of  woe.  Si 
lent  and  motionlefs  he  ftands,  as  if  his  foul  had 
quitted  her  abode,  and  the  lifelefs  form  alone  was 
left;  behind;  yet  that  fo  perfeft,  that  beauty  and 
death,  ever  at  enmity,  now  feem  united  there. 

BARNWELL. 

I  groan,  but  murmur  not. — Jufl  heaven  I  anv 
y,our  ow.u  ;  do  with  me  what  you  pleafe. 

MARIA. 

Why  are  your  ftreaming  eyes  ftill  fix'd  below  ?   arf; 

tho'  thoud'ft  give  the  greedy  earth  thy  forrows,  and 

f  rob 
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rob   me  of  my  due.     Were  happinefs  within  your 
power,  you  mould  beftowit  where  you  pleas'd  5  but 
in  your  mifery  I  muft  and  will  partake. 
BARNWELL. 

Oh  !  fay  not  fo,  hut  fly,  abhor,  and  leave  me 
to  my  fate — Confider  what  you  are  ; — how  vaft  your 
fortune,  and  how  bright  your  fame:— have  pity  on 
your  youth,  your  beauty,  and  unequalled  virtue;  for 
which  fo  many  noble  peers  have  figh'd  in  vain  — 

Blefs  with  your  charms  fome  honourable  lord 

adorn  with  your  beauty,  and,  by  your  example, 
improve  the  Englifh  court,  that  juftly  claims  fuch 
merit:  fo  (hall  I  quickly  be  to  you — as  tho'  I  had 
never  been. 

MARIA. 

When  I  forget  you,  I  muft  be  fo  indeed.  Rea- 
fon,  choice,  virtue,  all  forbid  it. — Let  women, 
like  Millwood,  if  there  are  more  fueh  women, 
fmile  in  profperity,  and  in  adverfity  forfake.— Be 
jt  the  pride  of  virtue  to  repair,  or  to  partake,  the 
ruin  fuch  have  made. 

TR  U  E  M  A  N. 

Lovely,  ill-fated  maid !  was  there  ever  fuch  ge 
nerous  diftrefs  before  ?  how  muft  this  pierce  his 
grateful  heart,  and  aggravate  his  woes  ! 

BARNWELL. 

Ere  I  knew  guilt  ormame,  when  fortune  fmiPd, 
and  when  my  youthful  hopes  were  at  the  -higheft  ; 
if  then  to  have  ra'ifed  my  thoughts  to  you,  had 
been  prefumption  in  me,  never  to  have  been  par- 
don'd,  think  how  much  beneath  yourfelf  you  con- 
dcfcend  to  regard  me  now. 

V. 

N  7  MARIA; 
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MARIA. 

Let  her  blufh,  who  proffering  love  invades  the 
freedom  of  your  fex's  choice,  and  meanly  fues  in 
hopes  of  a  return.-  Your  inevitable  fate  hath  ren- 

der'd  hope  impoffible  as  vain. Then  why  fhou'd 

I  fear  to  avow  a  paffion  fo  jufl  and  fo  difinterefted  ? 

T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 

If  any  mould  take  occafion  from  Millwood's 
crimes  to  libel  the  belt  and  faireft  part  of  the  crea 
tion,  here  let  them  fee  their  error.  The  moft  dif- 
tant  hopes  of  fuch  a  tender  paffion  from  fo- bright 
a  maid  might  add  to  the  happinefs  of  the  moft 
happy,  and  make  the  greateft  proud.  Yet  here  'tis 
lavifh'd  in  vain  :  tho'  by  the  rich  prefent  the  gene 
rous  donor  is  undone,  he,  on  whom  it  is  beftow'd, 
receives  no  benefit. 

BARNWELL. 

So  the  aromatick  fpices  of  the  eaft,  which  all 
the  living  covet  and  eiteem,  are,  with  unavailing 
kindnefs,  waued  on  the  dead. 

MARIA. 

Yes,  fruitlefs  is  my  love,  and  unavailing  all  my 
frghs  and  tears.  Can  they  fave  thee  from  approach 
ing  death  ?  —  from  fuch  a  death  ?  —  O  terrible  idea  ! 
—  What  is  hermifery  anddiftrefs,  who  fees  the  firft 
laft  object  of  her  Ipve  for  whom  alone  fhe'd  live, 
for  whom  fhe'd  die  a  thoufand,  thoufand  deaths, 

if  it  were  poffible,  expiring  in  her  arms  ? Yet 

flie  is  happy,  when  cornpar'd  to  me. — Were  mil 
lions  of  worlds  mine,  I'd  gladly  give  them  in  ex 
change  for  her  condition.  -  The  moft  confummate 
woe  is  light  to  mine.  The  laft  of  curfes  to  other 
mifeiable  maids,  is  all  I  aik  for  my  relief,  and  that 
deny'd  me. 

TRUE- 
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TRUE  MAN. 

Time  and  refle&ion  cure  all  ills. 
MARIA, 

All  but  this  ;i — his  dreadful  cataftrophe  virtue 

herfelf  abhors. To  give  a  holiday   to  fuburb 

flaves,  and  paffing  entertain  the  favage  herd ;  who, 
elbowing  each  other  for  a  fight,  purfue  and  prefa 
upon  him  like  his  fate. — A  mind  with  piety  and 
refolution  arm'd  may  fmile  on  death— but  publick 
ignominy  —  everlafting  mame  —  mame  the  death 
of  fouls— to  die  athoufand  times,  and  yet  furvive 
even  death  itfelf,  is  never  dying  infamy— —Is  this 
to  be  endured  ?— Can  I,  who  live  in  him,  and  mull 
each  hour  of  my  devoted  life  feel  all  thefe  woes 
renew'd  —can  I  endure  this  ? — 

t  R  U  E  M  A  NT. 

Grief  has  fo  impair'd  her  fpirits,{he  pants,  as 
in  the  agonies  of  death. 

BARNWELL. 

Preferve  her  heaven,  and  reftore  her  peace,  nor 
let  her  death  be  added  to  my  crimes.  [Bell  tolls.] 
I  am  fummon'd  to  my  fate. 

Enter  KEEPER  and  Officers. 

KEEPER. 

Sir,  the  officers  attend  you  ;— Millwood  is  al 
ready  fummon'd. 

BARNWELL. 

Tell  'em  I'm  ready. — And  now  my  friend,  fare 
well.  [Embracing*]  Support  and  comfort  the  beil 
you  can  this  mourning  fair. — No  more  —  forget  not 

to  pray  for  me. [Turning  to. Maria.]  Would 

you,  bright  excellence,  permit  me  the  honour  of  a 

chafte  embrace,  the  laft  happinefs  this  world  cou'd 

N  4  give 
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five  were  mine.  [JSbe  inclines  towards  kirn  ;  they  em- 
racf.]  Exalted  ggodnefs  !~—  O  tu-rn  yojij  e.yes 
from  earth,  and  me,  toheayejj,  where  virtue,  like 
yours,  is  ever  heard.  -  -  Pray  for  the  .peace -of  my 
departing  foul „ Early  my  race  of  wickednefs  be 
gan,  and  foon  Ireach'd  the  fummit  !— -Ere  na 
ture  has  finifh'd  her  work,  and  ftamp'd  me  man, 
juft  at  the  time  that  others  begin  tofiray,  my  courfe 
is  finiih'd.  Though  fliort  my  fpan  of  life  and 
few  my  days  ;  yet  count  my  crimes  for  years,  and 
I  have  liv'd  whole  ages.  Thusjuftice,  in  compaf- 
fion  to  mankind,  cuts  off  a  wretch  like  me  ;  by 
one  fuch  example  to  fecure  thoufands  from  future 
ruin.  Juftice  and  mercy  are  in  heaven  the  fame  : 
its  utmoft  feverity  is  mercy  to  the  whole  ;  ^hereby 
to  cure  man's  folly  and  prefumption,  which  elfe 
wou'd  render  even  infinite  mercy  v*in  and  ineffec 
tual. 

If  any  youth  like  you,   in  future,  times 
Shall  mourn  my  fate,  tho'  he  abhor  my  crimes  ; 
Or  tender  maid,  like  you,  my  tale  fliall  hear, 
And  to  my  forrows  give  a  pitying  tear  : 
To  each  fuch  melting  eye,   and  throbbing  heart, 
Would  gracious  heaven  this  benefit  impart, 
Never  to  know  my  g*Ut,  not  feel  my  pain,        1 
Then  muft  you  own  you  ought  cot  to  complain,  > 
Since  you  nor  weep,— nor  fhall  I  die  in  vain.    ) 
[Exeunt  BAR  SWELL  and  Offers. 
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SCENE  THE   LAST, 

<rhe  place  of  execution.  The  gallows  and  ladders  at 
the  farther  end  of  the f  age.  A  crowd  offpefiators. 
BLUNT  andLvcY. 

LUCY. 
Heavens  !  what  a  throng  ! 

BLUNT. 
How  terrible  is  death  when  thus  prepaid  ! 

LUCY. 

Support  them,  heaven ;  thou  only  can  fupport 
them  ;  all  other  help  is  vain. 

OFFICER  within. 

Make  way  there  ;  make  way,  and  give  the  pri- 
foners  room. 

LUC  Y. 

They  are  here  :  obferve  them  well.  How  humble 
and  compos'd  young  Barnwell  feems  !  but  Mill 
wood  looks  wild,  ruffled  with  paffion,  confounded 
and  amazed. 

Enter  BARNWELL,  MILLWOOD,  Officers  and  Exe 
cutioners. 

B  A  R  N  W  E  L  L. 

See,  Millwood,  fee  our  journey's  at  an  end.  Life, 
like  a  talc  that's  toid,  is  paft  away ;.  that  mort  but 
dark  and  unknown  paflage,  death,  is  all  the  fpace 
'tween  us  and  endlefs  joys,  or  woes  eternal. 

MILLWOOD. 

Is  this  the  end  of  all  my  flattering  hopes  ?^  were 
youth  and  beauty  given  me  for  a  curie,  and  wifdom 
only  to  infure  my  ruin?  they  were,  they.  were. 

Heaven 
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Heaven,  thou  haft  done  thy  worft.  Or  if 
haft  in  ftore  fome  untried  plague,  fomewhat  that's 
worfe  than  fhame,  defpair  and  death,  unpitied  death, 
confirm'd  defpair  and  foul-confounding  fhame  ; 
fomething  that  men  and  angels  can't  defcribe, 
and  only  fiends,  who  bear  it,  can  conceive ;  now, 
pour  it  now  on  this  devoted  head,  that  I  may  feel 
the  vvorft  thou  can  ft  inflict  and  bid  defiance  to  thy 
utmoft  power. 

BARNWELL. 

Yet  ere  we  pafs  the  dreadful  gulph  of  death,  yet 
«re  you're  plunged  in  everlafting  woe,  O  bend 
your  ftubborn  knees  and  harder  heart,  humbly  to 
deprecate  the  wrath  divine.  Who  knows  but  heaven, 
in  your  dying  moments,  may  bellow  that  grace  and 
mercy  which  your  life  defpifed  ! 

MILLWOOD. 

Why  name  you  mercy  to  a  wretch  like  me  ? 
mercy's  beyond  my  hope  ;  almoft  beyond  my  wim. 
I  can't  repent,  norafic  to  be  forgiven. 

BARNWELL. 

O  think  what  'tis  to  be  for  ever,  ever  miferable  ; 
nor  with  vain  pride  oppofe  a  power,  that's  able  to 
deftroy  you. 

MILLWOOD. 

That  will  deftroy  me  :  I  feel  it  will.  A  deluge 
of  wrath  is  pouring  on  my  foul.  Chains,  dark- 
nefs,  wheels,  racks,  fharp  ftinging  fcorpions,  mol 
ten  lead,  and  feas  of  fulphur,  are  light  to  what  I 
feel. 

BARNWELL. 

O  !  add  not  to  your  vaft  account  defpair  :  a 
fin  more  injurious  to  heaven,  than  all  you've  yet 
committed, 

2  MILL- 
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MILLWOOD. 
O  !  I  have  fln'd  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy. 

BARNWELL. 

O  fay  not  fo  :  'tis  blafphemy  to  think  it.  As 
yon  bright  roof  is  higher  than  the  earth,  fo  and 
much  more  does  heaven's  goodnefs  pafs  our  appre- 
henfion.  O  what  created  being  mall  prefume  to 
circumfcribe  mercy,  that  knows  no  bounds  ? 

MILLWOOD. 

This  yields  no  hope.  Tho'  mercy  may  be 
boundlefs,  yet 'tis  free  :  and  I  was  doom'd,  before 
the  world  began,  to  endlefs  pains,  and  thou  to  joys 
eternal. 

BARNWELL. 

O  !  gracious  heaven  !  extend  thy  pity  to  her  : 
let  thy  rich  mercy  flow  in  plenteous  fheams  to 
chafe  her  fears  and  heal  her  wounded  foul. 

MILLWOOD. 

It  will  not  be.  Your  prayers  are  loft  in  air,  or 
elfe  returned  perhaps  with  double  blefiing  to  your 
bofom,  but  me  they  help  not. 

BARNWELL. 
Yet  hear  me,  Millwood  ! 

M  I  L  L  WOOD. 

Away,  I  will  not  hear  thee  :  I  tell  thee,  youth, 
I  am  by  heaven  devoted  a  dreadful  inftance  of  its 
power  to  puniih.  [BARNWELL  feems  to  pray. ~\  If 
thou  wilt  pray,  pray  for  thyfelf  not  me.  How  doth 
his  fervent  foul  mount  with  his  words,  and  both 
afcend  to  heaven  !  that  heaven,  whofe  gates  are 
ftiut  with  adamantine  bars  againft  my  prayers,  had 
I  the  will  to  pray— I  camot  bear  it-  fure  'tis  the 
2  worft 
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worft  of  torments  to  behold  others  enjoy  thatblifs 
that  we  muft  never  tafte. 

OFFICER. 

The  utmoft  limit  of  your  time's  expired. 
MILLWOOD. 

Incompafled  with  horror  whither  muft  I  go  ?  I 
wou'd  not  live— nor  die  -That  I  cou'd  ceafe  to  be  ! 
—or  ne'er  had  been  ! 

B  A  R  N  W  E  L  L. 

Since  peace  and  comfort  are  denyed  her  here, 
may  me  find  mercy  where  me  leaft  experts  it,  and 

this  be  all   her  hell. -From  our  example  may  all 

be  taught  to  fly  the  firft  approach  of  vice  ;  but  if 
o'ertaken 

By  ftrong  temptation,  weaknefs,  orfurprize, 
Lament  their  guilt  and  by  repentance  rife. 
Th'  impenitent  alone  die  unforgiven  ! 
To  fin's  like  man,  and  to  forgive  like  heaven. 

Enter  TRUE  MAN. 
LUCY. 

^Seart:,b,reakinS  fl£ht  !   °  wretched,   wretched 
Millwood  ! 

T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 
How  is  me  difpofed  to  meet  her  fate  ? 

BLUNT. 
Who  can  defcribe  unutterable  woe  ? 

LUCY. 

She  goes  to  death  encompaffed  with  horror, 
loathmg.life,  and  yet  afraid  to  die;  no  tongue  can 
tell  her  anguifh  and  defpair. 

T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 
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T  R  U  E  M  A  N. 

Heaven  be  better  to  her  than  her  fears ;  may  ihe 
prove  a  warning  to  others,  a  monument  of  mercy 
in  herfelf. 

LUCY. 
O  forrovv  infupportable  !  break,  break  my  heart. 

T  RU  K  M  A  N. 
In  vain    .  .. 

With  bleeding  hearts,  and  weeping  eyes  we  mow 
A  humane  gen'rous  fenfe  of  others  woe  ; 
Unlefs  we  mark  what  drew  their  ruin  on, 
And  by  avoiding  that— prevent  our  own. 


THE    END. 
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EPILOGUE, 

Written  by  Co  LIE  v  GIBBER,  Efq  ;  Poet  Laureaj* 
Spoken  by  Mrs.  GIBBER. 

gINCE  fate  has  robV d  me  of  the  haplefs  youth, 
For  whom  my  heart  bad  boarded  up  its  truth'. 
By  all  the  laws  of  love  and  honour,  now, 
I'm  free  again  to  choofe, — and  one  of  you. 

But  f oft ; — with  caution  frj}  I'll  round  me  peep  * 
Maids,  in  my  cafe,  Jbould  look  before  they  leap  : 
Here's  choice  enough  of  various  forts,  and  hue, 
The  city  the  wit,  the  rake  cock'd  up  in  cue, 
The  fair  fpruce  mercer,  and  the  tawny  Jew  * 

Suppofe  I fe arch  the  foler  gallery  ;  no, 
There's  none  but  prentices—and  cuckolds  all  a  row  ; 
And  thefe,  I  doubt,  are  thofe  that  make  imfo. 

[Pointing  to  the  boxes. 
Tis  very  well,  enjoy  the  j eft  ;  —  But  you, 
Fine  powdered fparks  ; — nay,  Pm  tol4  'tis  true, 
Tour  happy  fpoufes— can  make  cuckolds  too. 
Ywixtyo*  and  them,  the  difference  this  perhaps, 
The  tit's  ajham'd  whene'er  his  duck  he  traps  ; 
But  you,  when  madam's  tripping,  let  her  fall, 
Cock  up  your  hats,  and  take  no  Jh  ante  at  all. 

What  if  fomc  favoured  poet  Icorfdmeet? 
Whcfe  love  wou'd  lay  his  laurels  at  my  feet. 

N° Painted paffton  real  love  abhors—— 

His  flame  wou'd  prove  the  Juit  of  creditors. 

A  of  to  detain  you  then  vjith  longer  pauft,  O 

Injhort,  my  heart  to  this  conclufion  draws,  £ 

1  yield  it  to  the  fcand  that's  loudeft  in  applaufe.  J^ 
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THE 
LIFE   OF    SCANDERBEG. 


THOUGH  the  life  of  Scanderbeg  is  certainly  as 
full  of  the  moftjurprizing  events,  his  actions 
as  wonderful,  and  his  character  as  perfeft  and  ex- 
alted7~as  any  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  Greece  oi» 
Rome ;  yet  for  want  of  a  Homer  or  a  Virgil,  a 
Plutarch  or  a  Livy,  to  celebrate  his  praife,  or 
write  his  life  in  a  manner  worthy  of  him,  there 
are  great  numbers,  who  are  converfant  with  the 
cla/Tic  as  well  as  other  writers,  who  know  very 
little  of  Scanderbeg,  befides  his  name :  fo  necef- 
fary  to  the  fame  even  of  the  greateft  men,  is  an 
elegant. poet,  or  faithful  hiftorian. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Chriflian  Hero,  now  in  re- 
hearfal  at  the  theatre  royal  in  Drury  Lane,  is,  as 
we  have  been  credibly  informed,  founded  on  that 
wonderful  and  important  circumftance  in  the  life  of 
Scanderbeg,  his  railing  the  fiege  of  Croia,  after  it 
had  been  inverted  near  fix  months  by  the  numerous 
troops  of  theTurkilh  Sultan,  Amuraththe  Second; 
who  died,  after  infinite  vexation  and  difappoint- 
ment,  of  grief  and  rage,  under  the  walls  of  the 
city.^  We  judge  it  therefore  neceffary  at  this  time 
to  give  the  public  fome  account,  collected  from 
the  moft  authentick  authors,  of  the  life  and  charac 
ter  of  this  excellent  prince ;  that  thofe,  who  are 
as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  ftory,  may  by  reading 
this,  befides  the  inftruftion  and  entertainment  they 
may  find  in  it,  be  the  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
play,  when  it  mail  appear  upon  theftage. 

It  may  give  light  to  the    following  hiflory  to  ob- 
ferve  that  Albania,  the  country  of  Scanderbeg,  is 
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in  that  part  of  Greece  which  lies  between  Dalma- 
tia  and  Achaia,  on  the  Adriatick  and  Ionian  feas  ; 
and  includes  in  it  fome  parts  of  the  ancient  king 
doms  of  Epirus  and  Macedon,  and  of  the  provin 
ces  of  Liburnia,  Dalmatia  and  Illyria,  and  is  fup- 
pofedto  have  taken  its  prefent  name,  which  is  but 
modern,  from  a  colony  of  Albanians,  a  people 
of  Afia;  who  coming  into  Europe  and  fettling 
there,  in  time  communicated  their  name  to  the 
country. 

After  the  conqueft  of  Greece  by  Paulus  /Emilias 
and  others,  Albania,  though  not  then  known  by  that 
name,  was  incorporated  with  fome  adjacent  coun 
tries,  and  fo  becamepart  of  a  Roman  province  under 
the  government  of  the  pr<efe8us  pratorio  oflllyrium. 
At  the  divifion  of  the  Empire  it  was  allotted  to  the 
emperors  of  Constantinople,  and  fo  remained  till 
the  decline  of  their  power  ;  when  the  government 
of  it  fell  to  the  family  of  the  Caftriots,  who  were 
generally  called  kings  of  Epirus,  as  a  country  of 
the  greateft  antiquity  and  fame,  but  Albania  was 
certainly  the  moft  powerful  and  wealthy  part 
of  their  dominions,  and  Croia,  its  metropolis,  the 
feat  of  their  refidence. 

John  Caftriot  and  Voifava,  a  prince  and  prin- 
cefs  celebrated  by  the  hiilorians  of  that  age  for 
their  uncommon  perfections  of  mind  and  body, 
were  the  parents  of  our  hero.  They  had  befides 
him  three  fons  and  five  daughters.  The  untimely 
fate  of  the  three  elder  fons,  whofe  names  were 
Repofius,  StanifTa  and  Conftantine,  we  mall  men 
tion  hereafter :  of  the  daughters  we  find  little 
more  recorded  than  that  they  were  married  to 
Chriftian  princes  and  noblemen  fuitable  to  their 
rank.  George  Caftriot,  or  Scanderbeg,  which  lafl 
jiame  was  given  him  by  the  Turks,  and  is  the  fame 

by 
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by  which  Alexander  the  great  is  known  amongft 
them,  the  fourth  and  youngeil  fan,  was  born  at 
Croia,  in  the  year  1405. 

The  overthrow  of  Bajazet  by  Tamerlane  feemed 
for  a  time  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  fpreading  em 
pire  of  the  Ottomans ;  but  after  the  death  of  that 
victorious  prince,  Mahomet  the  Second,  the  fon  of 
Bajazet,  recover'd  his  father's  kingdom,  which 
his  fon  Amurath  the  Second  vaftly  increafed  by  his 
conquefts  both  in  Afia  and  Europe.  He  was  a  prince 
of  courage  enough,  andfetno  bounds  to  his  ambi 
tion  ;  but  upon  the  leaft  difappointment  exceeding 
fretful  and  impatient,  efpecially  in  his  old  age  5 
zealous  in  his  religion,  a  profound  politician,  a 
commander  of  great  experience,  and  for  the  moft 
part  fuccefsful  in  his  enterprizes ;  the  moft  beloved 
by  his  fubje&s,  and  the  moft  faithful  obferver  of  his 
word,  of  any  of  the  Turkifh  fultans  either  before 
or  after  him  ;  not  that  he  was  always  a  flave  to  it 
(his  perfidioufnefs  to  the  Caftriots  is  a  notorious  in- 
flance  of  the  contrary.)  No,  that  was  not  to  be 
expected  from  an  arbitrary  prince  and  an  orthodox 
Mahometan,  as  Amurath  was.  The  bigot  and 
the  tyrant,  how  good  foever  the  natural  difpofition 
may  be,  will  fometimes  get  the  better  of  the  man. 

Amurath,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  met 
with  fome  oppofition  ;  firft  from  an  impoilor  who 
pretended  to  be  Muftapha,  the  fon  of  his  grand 
father  Bajazet ;  andfbon  after  from  his  own  younger 
brother  of  the  fame  name.  But  his  courage  and 
»ood  fortune  having  put  an  end  to  thefe  domeftick 
roubles  by  the  death  of  both  the  Muftaphas,  he 
juickly  convinced  the  neighbouring  princes,  who 
iad.  aflifted  his  competitors,  that  he  was  not  to  be 
>f  ended  with  impunity.  The  Mahometan  king  of 
?aramania  in  Afia  paid  his  life  for  his  temerity  ; 
i  O  2  fa 
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fo  did  the  Chriftian  prince  of  Smyrna  ;  which  city, 
with  it's  diftrift,  Amurath  conquered  and  added  to 
his  other  acquisitions  in   Afia.     Greece  next  felt 
the  effefts  of  his  refentment,  or  rather  of  his  am 
bition,  which  inceiiantly  urged  him  to   feize  alt 
advantages  to  enlarge  his  dominions.     His  nume 
rous  troops  with  almoft  incredible  celerity  fubdued 
Achaia,  Theflaly  and  Macedon.     Athens,  perhaps 
unprepared  for  refinance,  tamely  fubmitted  to  the 
intolerable  yoke  of  Turkifh  bondage ;  and  Thef- 
falonica,  after  a  brave  defence,    being   taken   by 
ftorm,  fuffered  all  the  mifery  that  an  enraged  and 
barbarous  enemy,   licenfed  to  plunder,   maflacre 
and  enflave,  could  poffibly  inflift.     John  Caftriot, 
king  of  Epirus  and  Albania,  who  faw  with  grief 
the  fupinenefs  of  the  Greek  emperor,  refolved  to 
guard  againft  furprize.     He  knew  Amurath  was 
preparing   to   attack   him,    and  prudently  cbofe 
rather  to  meet  him  on  the  borders   of  Macedon, . 
than  to  wait  for  him  in  Albania.     This  wife  con- 
duft  not  only  preferred  his  dominions  from  being 
the  feat  of  war,    but  enabled  him  to  annoy  the  ene 
my  with  little  lofs  on   his  part ;    the  mountains, 
which  part  Macedon  from  Epirus,  being  a    very 
happy  fituation  for  that  purpofe.     Amurath,  foon 
weary  of  a  war  that  was  likely  to  prove  fo  tedious 
and  expenfive,  and  which  in  the  mean  while  put 
a  Hop  to  the  career  of  his  victories,  was  eafily  in 
duced  to  hearken  to  terms  of  accommodation,  and 
yielded  at  length  to  leave  Caftriot  the  free  and  quiet , 
poffeffion  of  his  crown  and  kingdom,  and  to  makf 
O;  perpetual  peace  with  him  ;  conditions  not  to  b( 
refufed  by  a  prince  comparatively  fo  weak  as  the 
king  of  Epirus,,  and   which  the  haughty  Sultar 
would  certainly  have  denied  to  the  emperor  of  Con- 
: .  Jkntinople.   .There  was  but  one  difficulty  to  over 
come, 
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come,  and  that  to  a  prince  lefs  generous  than  Caft- 
riot  had  been  infuperable.  Amurath  demanded 
his  four  fons  as  hoilages.  It  is  eafy  to  judge  how 
bitter  this  propofal  muft  be  to  an  alie<Stionate  fa 
ther  :  but  considering  what  he  owed  to  his  brave 
and  loyal  fubjefts,  whom  the  leaft  misfortune 
would  have  expofed  to  inevitable  ruin,  and  trufl- 
ingto  the  Sultan's  honour,  who  though  known  to  be 
a  vindictive,  and  implacable  enemy,  was  neverthe- 
lefs  elleemed  an  inviolable  regarder  of  his  word, 
the  afflicted  king  complied.  Amurath  received 
the  royal  pledges,  and  ending  the  war  carried 
them  with  him  to  Adr-ianople.  We  do  not  find 
that  Caftriot  had  any  difference  with  the  Sultan  af 
terwards,  and  muft  therefore  conclude  that,  thefe 
princes,  during  the  life  of  theii  father,  were  ufed 
with  all  the  refpeft  and  honour  due  to  their  rank 
and  characters. 

George  Caftriot,  though  not  above  eight  years  of 
age  when  he  came  to  Adrianople,  was  quickly  dif- 
tinguilhed  and  admired  by  the  Sultan,  and  the 
whole  feraglio.  His  extraordinary  beauty,  majef- 
tic  deportment,  wit,  vivacity  and  greatnefs  of 
mind  charmed  all  \vho  had  the  opportunity  of  being 
acquainted  with  him.  Amurath,  pleafed  with  his 
promifing  genius,  appointed  him  a  retinue,  a  table 
and  tutors  to  inftrud  him,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
his  own  fons,  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  all 
the  fciences  as  far  as  they  were  known  in  theTurkifh 
court;  and  being  determined,  as  it  afterwards  ap 
peared,  never  to  part  with  him,  he  forced  him  to 
fubmit  to  circumciiion,  and  gave  him  the  magni 
ficent  name  of  Scanderb-g,  or  Alexander:  hop 
ing  no  doubt,  confidering  his  tender  age,  by  thefe 
means  to  extinguish  in  him  the  very  memory  of  the 
ChriiUan  religion,  his  father's  houfe  and  native 
O  3  country. 
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country.  Scanderbeg's  improvement,  especially  in 
martial  exercifes,  fo  pleafed  the  Sultan,  that  hav 
ing  wars  in  Natolia,  he  took  him  with  him,  where 
he  gave  fuch  proofs  of  his  wifdom  and  courage, 
that,  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  Amurath  gave  hinv 
the  command  of  five  thoufand  horfe,  and  foon  af 
ter  the  title  of  Baffa.  Returning  himfelf  irto  Eu 
rope,  he  left  him  to  command  all  his  troops  in  the 
LefTer  Afia;  which  he  did  with  fo  much  fuccefs, 
that  from  thence  Amurath  ufed  frequently  to  call 
him  his  right  eye,  his  right  hand,  his  defence,  and 
the  augmenter  of  his  dominions. 

Scanderbeg,  in  his  return  to  Adrianople,  killed 
a  gigantic  Tartar,  efteemed  invincible,  in  fingle 
combat;  and  fome  time  after,  being  with  Amu 
rath  at  Burfia  in  Bithynia,  he  encountered  two 
Perfian  champions,  famous  for  their  ftrength  and 
courage,  and  who  had  publickly  challenged  any 
two  men  in  the  Sultan's  army,  with  the  fame  fuc 
cefs. 

However  pleafmg  to  a  youthful,  courageous  and 
high  fpirited  prince,  honour  and  fame  may  be,  yet 
Scanderbeg's  love  of  truth  was  fuperior  to  thefe 
temptations.  He  was  conftantly  attended,  when 
in  the  field,  by  fome  Chriftian  foldiers,  natives  of 
Albania,  by  whom  he  was  fecretly  inftruded  and 
confirmed  in  the  Chriftian  religion:  the  maintain 
ing  of  which  and  the  civil  liberty  of  his  country 
was  his  governing  principle,  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  laborious  and  important  life.  It  is 
no  wonder  therefore,  that  being  fent  with  a  nume 
rous  army  againfl  the  Hungarians  he  avoided  all 
occafions  of  giving  them  battle.  He  behaved  how 
ever  with  fuch  prudence  and  circumfpeftion,  that 
he  loft  no  reputation,  nor  drew  upon  himfelf  the 
Jeait  fufpicionfrom  the  fubtle  and  miftruflful  Sultan. 

Soon 
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Soon  after  Scanderbeg's  return  from  the  Hunga 
rian  war,  Amurath  received  an  account  of  the 
death  of  John  Caftriot,  the  father  of  our  hero; 
upon  which  he  4ifpatched  Sebalia,  aBafla  of  great 
courage  and  experience,  with  a  powerful  army  in 
to  Albania ;  who  immediately  took  poffeffion  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  telling  the  people,  who  were  fur- 
prized  and  without  a  leader,  that  he  came  as  a 
friend  by  the  Sultan's  order  only  to  prevent  inno 
vations,  and  fecure  the  country  for  the  interefl  of  the 
hoftage  prince,  on  whom  the  fucceffion  was  devolv 
ed;  and  to  whom,  on  his  arrival,  which  they  were 
fhortly  to  expeft,  it  mould  be  fafely  delivered.  In 
the  mean  time  Amurath,  who  intended  nothing  left, 
caufed  the  three  elder  brothers  of  Scanderbeg  to  be 
fecretly  deilroyed  by  poifon,  and  reduced  this  Chrif- 
tian  kingdom  to  the  miferable  condition  of  a  Tur- 
kifh  province.  The  liberty  which  this  brave  peo 
ple  had  fo  long  enjoyed  under  the  paternal  care  of 
their  native  princes,  feemed  now  to  be  loft  for  ever; 
their  churches  were  turned  to  mofques,  their  laws 
fubverted,  and  their  eftates  and  perfons  become  the 
property  of  the  barbarous  and  foreign  tyrant. 
It  is  much  eafier  to  imagine  than  defcribe  the  grief 
and  indignation  of  Scanderbeg  on  this  occafion  ; 
which,  great  as  they  were,  he  was  fo  much  maiter 
of  himfelf  as  to  conceal.  He  knew  Amurath  too 
well  to  exprefs  the  leaft  refentment  whilft  he  was  in 
his  po\yer,  and  wifely  referved  himfelf  till  time 
mould  give  him  an  opportunity  to  free  his  country 
and  revenge  the  injuries  done  to  himfelf  and  his 
family.  Amurath,  who  really  loved  him,  and 
was  therefore  unwilling  to  take  his  life,  vainly  ima 
gined  by  heaping  new  honours  on  him  atprefent, 
and  pronnfmg  him  more  and  greater  proofs  of  his 
favour  hereafter,  to  extinguilh  the  memory  of  his 
O  4-  vvrones, 
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wrongs,  or  make  him  think  that  thofe  done  to  his 
brothers  and  his  country  were  none  to  him.  He 
Was  not  however  abfolutely  free  from  fufpicion. 
He  would  fometimes  talk  to  Scanderbeg  of  reftor- 
ing  him  to  his  father's  kingdom,  to  difcover  whe 
ther  he  entertained  any  fuch  hopes ;  but  all  to  little 
purpofe :  for  Scanderbeg,  who  knew  the  fuccefs  of 
nis  defigns  depended  on  their  fecrecy,  was  not  to 
be  over-reached. 

The  war  between  the  Turks  and  Hungarians  being 
renevyed  with  greater  violence  than  ever,  the  Sultan, 
notwithftanding  his  fair  fpeeches  and  feeming  con 
fidence  in  Scanderbeg,  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
truft  him  with  the  fole  command  of  his  army,  but 
fet  over  him  the  bafTaof  Romania.  The  Chriflian 
army  under  the  command  of  the  great  Hunniades, 
meeting  the  Sultan's  near  the  Moravia,  a  river  fo 
called,  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle  enfued;  wherein 
viftory  declared  for  the  Chriftians.  The  Turks 
loft  forty  thoufand  men.  Jn  this  battle  Scanderbeg, 
with  his  countrymen  the  Epirots,  to  whom  he  had 
before  communicated  his  defign  (contrary  to  their 
cuftom)  were  the  firft  who  fled,  which  fo  difcou- 
raged  theTurkifli  army,  that  the  rout  foon  became 
univerfal.  In  this  confufion  Scanderbeg  and  his 
followers  feized  the  Turkifh  fecretary,  and  having 
bound  and  conveyed  him  to  a  private  place,  com 
pelled  him  to  write  an  order,  as  from  the  Sultan, 
to  the  governor  of  Croia,  to  deliver  to  Scanderbeg, 
now  appointed  governor,  the  charge  of  that  city. 
Their  own  prefervation  compelled  them  to  difpatch 
the  fecretary  ;  after  which  they  fet  forward  with 
all  pcflible  expedition,  towards  Albania.  As  foon 
as  they  arrived  there,  Scanderbeg  fenthis  kinfman 
Amafie,  a  young  prince  of  an  enterpriiing  genius 
(though  afterwards  a  traitor  and  an  apoftate)with  his 

counterfeit 
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counterfeit  credentials  to  the  governor  of  Croia ; 
who  without  fufpicion  quitted  the  city,  of  which 
Scanderbeg  immediately  took  pofTefTion.  But  though 
the  Turkifh  governor  was  gone,  the  garrifon  re 
mained.  Scanderbeg  therefore  gave  fecret  orders 
to  thofe  who  had  followed  him  from  Hungary,  to 
enter  the  city  by  fmall  numbers  at  a  time,  to  prevent 
fufpicicm  ;  who  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  bein«j 
joined  by  the  citizens,  fell  with  fuch  fury  on  the 
Turks,  that  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  garrifon  was 
cutoff,  except  fome  few  who  fubmitted  to  the  go 
vernment  of  Scanderbeg  and  embraced  the  Chrif- 
tian  faith. 

Croia  being  thus  happily  recovered,  mefiengers 
were  difpatched  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  pro 
claim  the  king,  arid  excite  the  people  LO  take  arms 
for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty  :  but  fame  had  al 
ready  filled  all  parts  of  the  country  with  Scander- 
beg's  return  and  the  reduction  of  Croia.  The  Epi- 
rots,  who  had  long  wiihed  for  fuch  a  day,  were  eve 
ry  where  in  arms  aflerting  their  right  and  taking 
vengeance  of  their  oppreffors;  and  that  with  fucn 
fury,  that  in  a  few  days  there  was  not  a  Turk  to 
be  found  in  Epirus,  except  in  a  few  garrifons,  all 
which  were  foon  fubdued.  Amurath  heard  of 
Scanderbeg's  revolt  and  fuccefs  with  the  utmoft  race 
and  indignation,  but  being  embarrafled  with  the 
Hungarian  war,  affected  to  make  light  of  it,  and 
for  the  prefent  {poke  of  it  as  a  matter  of  little  con- 
fequence. 

Scanderbeg  being  now  at  leifure,  in  an  aflembly 
convened  for  that  purpofe,  reftored  the  civil  go 
vernment  of  his  kingdom  to  its  former  order;  and 
foon  fettling  its  tranquillity  began  to  think  it  time 
to  annoy  his  enemies ;  and  entering  Macedon* 
where  he  met  with  little  oppofition,  he  made  the 
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Sultan's  fubjecls  pay  for  the  depredations  his  own  had 
buffered,  during  their  matter's  ufurpation  -of  his 
coantry.  The  news  of  this  fo  enraged  Amurath,  that 
though  the  Hungarian  war  was  not  yet  ended;  he 
ordered  Alibeg,  a  baffa,  ofwhofe  conduct  and  cou 
rage  he  had  a  high  opinion,  to  invade  Epirus  with 
forty  thoufand  men,  to  bring  Scanderbeg  to  him  ei- 
they  alive  or  dead,  and  to  reduce  the  whole  country 
cnce  more  to  his  fubje&ion.  The  Epirots,  who 
jnftly  feared  falling  afecond  time  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  and  terribly  alarmed  at  the  prepara 
tions,  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  thei*: 
fcing  at  Croia;  who  entertained  them  with  his  ufual 
chearfulnefs  and  affability,  but  without  the  leaft 
figa  of  fear.  The  Epirots,  who  were  afterwards 
better  acquainted  with  their  prince's  conduct  and 
intrepidity,  were  furprized  to  fee  him  behave  in  a 
manner  fo  very  improper,  as  they  thought,  confi- 
dering  the  prefent  danger  that  threatened  himfelf 
and  people.  But  how  was  their  wonder  increafed, 
when  they  faw  that  out  of  the  multitude  that  at 
tended  and  offered  toferve  him,  ftrangers  as  well  as 
Epirots,  he  took  only  eight  thoufand  horfe,  and 
feven  thoufand  foot,  (when  he  might  have  had  twice 
that  number)  and  difrrnifed  the  reft.  With  this 
fmall  army  he  marched  to  the  lower  Dibra,  on  the 
borders  of  Macedon,  about  eighty  miles  from 
Cioia ;  where,  in  a  narrow  p.ifs,  defended  by 
mountains  on  one  hand,  and  a  wood  on  the  other, 
lie  encamped  and  waited  for  the  Turkifh  army ; 
upon  its  approach,  he  ordered  Amafie,  with  three 
tfioafand  men,  to  conceal  himfelf  in  the  wood  till 
the  armies  mould  be  engaged,  and  then,  as 
opportunity  offered,  to  attack  the  Turks  in  the 
rear.  The  bafia  did  Scanderbeg  the  juftice  to  ad 
mire  the  order  of  his  little  army,  but  confiding  in 

his 
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his  numbers,  came  on  with  great  refolution  and 
affurance  of  fuccefs.  Scanderbeg,  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  with  invincible  courage  fuflained  the 
attack;  and  beginning  the  battle  himfelf  with  his 
own  hand  made  terrible  (laughter  amongft  the 
Turks.  His  foldiers  following  the  example  of  their 
leader,  the  Turks  were  foon  put  to  a  Hand.  Alibeg, 
feeing  this,  retreated,  in  hopes  that  Scanderbeg 
would  have  followed  him  into  the  open  country, 
where  he  might  by  his  numerous  army  eafily  have 
encomparfed  and  deitroyed  him:  but  being  difap- 
pointed  by  the  prudence  of  Scanderbeg,  the  Turks 
returned  with  greater  fury  than  before :  upon  which, 
Scanderbeg  retreated  in  his  turn,  which  drew  his 
enemy  into  the  flreight  ::s  he  deiigneu  ;  where  be 
ing  attacked  by  Amafie  behind,  and  Scanderbeg 
before,  their  great  numbers  were  not  only  ufelefs, 
but  haflened  their  deftru&ion  by  trampling  one 
another  to  death.  Upon  this  every  one  began  to 
iliift  for  himfelf.  The  baffa  and  fome  few  others 
efcaped  with  much  difficulty,  and  left  behind  him. 
twenty  two  thoufand  (lain,  two  thoufand  prifoners, 
twenty- four  ftandards,  with  all  his  ammunition, 
tents,  and  baggage.  This  glorious  viclory  coil 
the  Chriftians  but  three  hundred  men.  Scanderbeg 
having  mounted  his  feven  thoufand  foot,  with 
horfes  taken  from  the  Turks,  entered  the  Sultan's 
dominions:  whichhaving  plundered,  and  with  the 
•fpoils  greatly  enriched  his  followers,  without  re- 
ferving  anything  for  himfeif,  he  returned  trium 
phantly  to  Croia. 

The  lofs  of  this  battle,  w'th  that  before  men 
tioned,  gained  by  Hunniades,  To  reduced  the  power 
of  Amurath,  that  he  was  forced,  though  with  great 
reluctance,  to  fue  to  the  Hungarians  for  a  peace  ; 
which  they  upon  terms,  thatfeemcd  indeed  advan 
tageous 
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tageous  enough  for  themfelves,  too  eafily  granted  ; 
and  thereby  loft  an  opportunity  which  has  never 
fince  returned  nor  perhaps  ever  will  :  for  had  they 
affiHed  Scanderbeg  with  all  their  forces,  inilead  of 
making  peace  with  Amurath,  as  in  juftice  and  po 
licy  they  ought  to  have  done,  the  Turks  might  in 
all  probability  have  been  utterly  driven  out  of  Eu 
rope,  and  all  the  miferies  they  have  fince  brought 
upon  the  Chrillian  world  been  prevented.  A  peace 
\vas  however  made  and  folemnly  fworn  to  by  Ula- 
diilausking  of  Hungary  on  the  Evangelifts,  and  by 
Amurath  on  the  Koran.  The  old  Sultan,  ever 
melancholy  and  impatient,  grew  weary  of  the 
>vorld  uponthefedifappointments,  and  after  reveng 
ing  hirnfelf  on  the  king  of  Caramania,  who  had 
taken  the  advantage  of  his  troubles  to  endeavour 
to  throw  o'ffhis  yoke,  he  refigned  his  crown  to  his 
fon  Mahomet,  and  retired  to  Magnefia.  Julian, 
Cardinal  St.  Angelo,  the  pope's  legate  at  the  court 
of  Hungaria,  being  informed  that  theTurkifh  af 
fairs  were  in  the  utmoitconfufion  under  the  govern 
ment  of  the  young  Sultan,  perfuaded  Uladiflaus  to 
break  the  peace,  and  abfolved  him  from  the  oath 
given  to  Amurath  ;  or,  in  other  words,  gave  him  a 
difpenfation  to  be  perjured.  Scancierbeg's  affiibmce 
was  allied  ;  who  being  under  no  obligation  to  the 
contrary,  and  having  refolved  to  omit  no  opportu 
nity  of  diftreffing  the  common  enemy,  raifedan  army 
of  thirty  thoufand  men,  a  greater  than  he  ever 
brought  into  the  field,  either  before  or  after  ;  defign- 
ng  to  march  them  through  Servia  in  order  to  join 
the  Hungarians ;  but  Providence,  that  purpofed,  as 
it  afterwards  appeared^  to  vindicate  its  juitice  and 
jnake  that  faith  lofs  king  an  in  fiance  of  its  feve- 
jity,  prevented  Scanderbeg  from  coming  to  his  af- 
iiilance..  The  defpot  of  Servia,  whofe  daughter 
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Amurath  had  married,  denying  him  a  paflage, 
adifputearofe,  in  which  the  defpotwas  a  fufferci  ; 
yet  ib  much  time  was  loft,  that  the  battle  of  Veraa 
was  fought  whilil  Scanderbeg  was  on  the  borders 
of  Servia.  Thefe  dangers  roufed  Amurath  from 
his  ftupidity.  He  quitted  Magnolia,  and  re-affu- 
med  the  government;  and  pailing  over  from  Afia 
to  Europe  with  a  numerous  army,  joined  his  baffa, 
and  marched  to  feek  the  Hungarians.  The  two 
armies  met  near  the  city  of  Verna  in  Bulgaria, 
where  a  terrible  battle  er.fued,  in  which  Amurata 
proved  victorious  ;  Uladiilaus,  the  king  of  Hun- 
garia  and  Poland,  loft  his  life,  with  two  thirds  of 
his  army  and  the  flower  of  his  nobility.  Hunnia- 
des,  the  valiant  prince  of  Traniilvania,  fometime 
after  king  of  Hungaria,  very  hardly  efcaped ;  and 
the  pope's  legate,  the  impious  promoter  of  this 
perfidious  war,  after  being  ftripped  and  wounded, 
and  enduring  the  utmoft  indignities  and  re 
proaches  from  feme  of  thofe  whom  he  had  feduced, 
juftly  perimed  in  the  fiorm  that  he  had  railed. 

The  following  circumftance  from  Knowles's  ac 
count  of  this  battle  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omit 
ted,  Amurath  feeing  the  great  {laughter  of  his 
men,  who  were  forced  to  retreat,  and  even  ready 
to  fly,  took  the  writing  out  of  his  bofom,  wherein 
the  late  league  was  cornprifed,  and  holding  it 
in  his  hand  with  his  eyes  raifed  towards  heaven, 
laid  ;  "  Behold,  thou  crucified  Chriil,  this  is  the 
**  league  thy  followers  have,  in  thy  name,  made 
*'  with  me;  which  without  caufe  they  have  vio- 
•'  lated  :  now  if  thou  art  God,  as  they  fay  thoa 
*'  art,  revenge  the  wrong  done  to  thy  name  ar-d 
"  me;  mew  thy  power  upon  this  perjured  people, 
*'  who  in  their  deeds  deny  thee."  Amurath,  who 
was  obferved  after  this  battle  to  be  as  gloomy  and 
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difcontented  as  ever,  being'  afked  the  caufe,  an- 
fvvered,  that  he  defirecl  no  more  vi&ories  at  fuch  a 
price  :  and  indeed  it  coil  him  the  greateft  part  of 
his  numerous  army. 

Having  given  orders  for  the  government  of  his 
empire,    he  once  more  retired  to  Magnefia ;  but 
his  rcfdefs  mind,  and  thirfl  of  revenge  on  Scander- 
beg,  foon  made  him  weary  of  this  unadive  life  ; 
he  quitted  his  devotions,  and  returning  to  Adriano- 
ple,  took  the  management  of  the  publick  affairs 
again  into  his  own  hands,  to  the  no  fmall  mortifi 
cation  of  his  ambitious  fon,  to  whom  he  had  a  fe- 
cond  time   committed   them.     Intent  on   the   de- 
ftru&ion  of  Scanderbeg,  and   hoping  to  ruin  him 
by   a  fallacious   peace,  he  fent  Ayradin,    a  man 
of  great  fubtlety,  as  his  ambaflador,  to  Croia.  He 
carried  with  him  letters  from  Amurath  full  of  cruel 
reproaches,  threats,  flattery,  promifes   and  artful 
infmuations;  calculated  to  work  upon  all  the  paf- 
fions,  efpecially  ambition  and  terror ;    promising 
him,  on  condition  he  would  return   to  his  obedi 
ence  and  embrace   the  Mahometan  faith,  his  eter 
nal  friendfhip,   with    a  vaft   acceffion  of  wealth 
iand  power  ;  but  threatening  him  and   his,  if  he 
refufed,  with  utter  ruin  and  extirpation.    Scander 
beg,  who  detefted  and  defpifed  thefe  propofals  and 
him  that  fent  them,  difmifled  the  ambaflador  with 
an  an  Aver  that  became  his  own  courage  and  thejuf- 
tice  of  his  caufe.     The  Sultan  reading  it  was  fo 
provoked,  that  flroaking  his  white  beard  according 
to  his  cuftom  when  he  was  angry,  he  cryed  outj 
**  Thou  defirefr,  vain  wretch,  an  honourable  death; 
"  well,  take  thy  wifh  ;  I  will  attend  the  funeral 
<(  of  my  foiier-fon  :  yes,  though  unbidden,  I  will 
'*  honour  in  perfon  the  funeral  pomp  of  the  great 
"  king  of  Epiros." 

2  To 
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To  keep  Scanderbeg  employed  and  wafte  his 
fcrength  by  degrees,  Amurath  fent  Ferifes  with 
nine  thoufand  horfe  to  the  borders  of  Epirus,  while 
he  himfelf  prepared  to  follow  him  with  his  whole 
force.  Scanderbeg  had  difmifled  his  army  raifed 
for  the  Hungarian  war,  and  had  with  him.  only 
his  ufual  complement,  which  was  one  thoufand 
five-hundred  foot  and  two  thoufand  horfe.  ^  Feri 
fes  attacked  him  with  a  great  deal  of  vigour  % 
and  hoping  to  gain  immortal  honour  a#d  end  the 
war  at  once  bythe  death  of  Scanderbeg,  with  more 
courage  than  prudence,  fought  for  him  (where  he 
was  always  to  be  found)  in  the  front  of  the  battle  j 
Scanderbeg  met  and  difpatched  him  by  afingle  blow 
with  his  fabre  in  the  fight  of  both  armies ;  whicfc 
fo  difheartened  the  Turks  that  they  took  to  their 
heels,  but  were  fo  clofely  purfued  by  the  Epirots, 
that  few  of  themefcaped  to  carry  the  news  to  Adri- 
anople. 

The  Sultan,  who  imputed  the  overthrow  of  Fe~ 
rifes  to  his  own  raftmefs,  fent  Muftapha,  a  com 
mander  not  lefs  valiant  but  more  prudent,  with  a 
frefh  fupply  of  troops  to  the  borders  of  Epiros  j 
but  charged  him  not  to  hazard  a  battle  on  any  oc- 
cafion  whatever,  but  only  to  harafs  the  frontiers, 
and  conilantiy  retire  upon  the  approach  of  Scander 
beg  ;  telling  him  he  mould  take  it  for  good  fervice 
if  he  mould  hear,  that"  the  trees  and  fruits  of  Epirus 
"  had  felt  the  effeAs  of  his  anger."  Muftapha  fo  well 
obferved  his  orders,  that  having  ftiohgly  intrenched 
his  army  on  the  mountains  that  part  Macedos 
from  Epirus,  he  from  thence  by  fmall  parties  fent 
forth  from  time  to  time  grievoufly  infeited  the  coun 
try;  burning  the  villages,  deftroying  the  vineyards, 
and  doing  all  the  mifchief  in  their  power.  Scan- 
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derbeg  had  too  much  love  for  his  fuffering  people, 
as  well  as  regard  for  his  own  honour,  to  hear  of 
thefe  devaluations  with  patience.  He  did  every 
thing  that  policy  could  fuggeft  to  draw  them  from 
their  entrenchment ;  but  finding  all  attempts  of  this 
kind  ineffectual,  he  refolved,  if  poflible,  to  drive 
them  out  by  force  ;  which  he  thus  effected.  Scan- 
derbeg  obferving  a  fmall  party  of  Turks  foraging, 
according  to  their  daily  practice,  at  fome  diftance 
from  their  camp,  furprized  them  with  four  thoufand 
Iiorfe  and  one  thoufand  foot,  and  drove  them  to  their 
trenches  ;which  his  troops  entering  with  the  fugitives, 
the  whole  camp  was  initantly  filled  with  terror  and 
confufion.  The  Chrillians,  provoked  with  the 
ruin  of  their  country,  made  dreadful  havock  of 
the  Turks.  Muftapha,  feeing  all  was  loft,  efcaped 
by  the  port  neareft  to  Macedon.  Five  thoufand 
Turks  fell  on  the  fpot,  and  the  reft  fled  ;  many  of 
whom  being  afterwards  found  in  Epirus  were  either 
killed  or  madeprifoners. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  triumphs,  Scanderbeghad, 
like  other  great  and  good  men,  his  portion  of  af 
fliction.  Amafie,  his  kinfman,  feduced  by  the 
flattery  of  Amurath  and  his  own  ambition,  defert- 
cd  his  caufe  and  fled  to  Adrianople  ;  where  he  em 
braced  ivlahometanifm,and  was  ever  after  a  conceal 
ed  traitor  or  an  open  enemy  to  Scanderbeg.  Lech 
Zachary,  who  poiTefied  a  fmall  territory  in  Alba 
nia  under  the  protection  of  Scanderbeg,  who  was 
by  covenant  to  fucceed  him  if  he  died  without  if. 
fue,  being  bafely  murdered  by  his  unnatural' kinf 
man,  Ladiucagne  ;  the  Venetians,  upon  fome  fri-* 
volous  pretences,  claimed  part  of  this  inheritance, 
and  feizing  upon  the  city  Dayna,  which  lay  con 
venient  for  them,  fortified  it  againft  Scanderbeg. 

Upoa 
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Upon  this  a  war  enfued,  in  which  Scanderbeg  had 
greatly  the  advantage.  He  fubdued  almoft  the 
whole  province  of  Scutaria,  and  defeated  an  army 
of  the  Venetians  near  the  river  Dryne,  took  many 
prifoners,  and  amongft  them  fome  of  great  emi 
nence,  but  fhed  as  little  blood  as  poflible.  As  this 
was  a  war  into  which  he  was  forced  againft  his  in 
clination^  and  in  which  conqueft  itfelf  gave  him 
no  pleafure,  he  was  ever  ready  to  end  it  upon  ho 
nourable  terms ;  which  he  did  as  foon  as  they  were 
offered. 

During  the  war  Muftapha  obtaining  another  ar 
my  of  the  Sultan,  returned  into  Epirus  and  met 
with  worfe  fuccefs  than  before.  He  now  loft  ten 
thoufand  men, withhis  own  liberty  and  that  of  twelve 
principal  officers,  whofe  ranfom  coil  Amurath  twen 
ty  five  thoufand  ducats  and  many  valuable  prefents  ; 
which  with  the  plunder  of  the  Turkifh  camp  and 
the  contributions  raifed  in  Macedon,  greatly 
enriched  the  Epirots.  This  victory  coft  Scanderbeg 
only  three  hundred  men. 

Amurath  having  again  defeated  Hunniades,  in 
a  battle  which  lafted  three  days,  on  the  plains  of 
CofTova,  refolved  to  go  againft  Scanderbeg  in  per- 
fon,  and  execute  the  vengeance  with  which  he  had 
fo  long  threatened  him  ;  for  this  purpofe  he  afleni- 
bled  an  army  at  Adrianople  of  one  hundred  and 
iixty  thoufand  men.  Scanderbeg,  who  had  early 
information  of  his  proceedings,  and  forefaw 
where  the  ftorm  would  fall,  prepared  for  his  de 
fence.  He  ordered  thofe  who  lived  in  the  open 
.country  in  farms  and  villages  to  quit  their  habi 
tations  and  take  with  them  every  thing  that  was 
moveable ;  the  reft  he  entirely  deftroyed,  that 
the  enemy,  on  their  arrival,  might  have  no 
thing  to  fubfift  on.  The  women  and  children, 
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and  fuch  as  infirmities  and  old  age  had  rendered 
ufelefs,  were  fent  into  fortified  places  in  the  remo- 
teft  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  or  into  the  Venetian  or 
other  neighbouring  Chriftian  dominions,  where 
they  remained  till  the  danger  was  over.  This,  how 
ever  neceflary,  was  very  grievous  to  the  Epirots. 
It  was  a  moving  fee  tie  to  fee  aged  parents  taking 
leave  of  their  children  and  affectionate  wives  of* 
their  hufbands,  almoft  defpairing  ever  to  fee  them 
again  :  fo  terrible  were  their  apprehenfions  of  the 
Sultan's  power.  They  had  now  long  enjoyed,  un 
der  their  indulgent  and  fortunate  king,  liberty, 
fafety  and  profperity :  he  indeed  had  perpetual 
wars,  but  wars  more  advantageous  to  his  people 
than  peace  itfelf.  All  thefe  bleffings  they  thought 
muft  now  be  loft;  fome  perhaps  feared  for  them- 
felves,  but  all  trembled  for  their  king  and  country. 
Scanderbeg  alone  was  himfelf  on  this  occafion : 
he  laboured  for  their  prefervation  without  partaking 
of  their  fears ;  he  ordered  the  fortifications  of 
Croia  to  be  repaired  and  improved ;  and  fending  , 
thence  all  who  might  be  ufelefs  or  burthenfome,  he  ' 
fupplied  it  with  provifions  and  ammunition  for 
twelve  mouths,  added  one  thoufand  three  hundred  < 
men  to  the  inhabitants  for  its  defence,  and  ap 
pointed  Uranaconties  governor,  a  man  every  way 
equal  to  fo  important  a  truft.  Of  all  that  were 
able  to  bear  arms  he  chofe  only  ten  thoufand  men, 
with  which  fmall  army  he  remained  in^  the  open  j 
country  and  fent  the  reft  to  defend  the  cities,  and  j 
other  defenfible  places  in  his  dominions.  Amu- 
rath,  who  travelled  flow  by  reaion  of  his  great 
age,  fent  forty  thoufand  light  horfe  before  him  to 
believe  Setigrade  on  the  borders  of  Macedon, 
the  fecond  city  for  ftrength  in  Epirus;  whilft  he 
himfelf  followed  \\ith  the  bulk  of  his  army.  The 
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Turks  were  no  focner  encamped  before  that  city, 
but  Scanderbeg  cut  off  two  thoufand  of  them,  to 
give  them  atafte  of  what  entertainment  they  were 
to  expecl  in  Epirus.  A  few  days  after  Amurath 
arrived  and  befieged  the  city  with  his  whole  force, 
but  with  no  appearance  of  fuccefs,  being  repulfed 
with  great  lofs  in  all  his  attacks.  At  length  a  vil 
lain  poifoned  the  fountain  which  fupplied  the  whole 
city  with  water,  which  obliged  the  garrifon  to  fur- 
render.  Amurath,  as  he  promifed,  bountifully 
rewarded  the  traitor,  but  had  him  fecretly  made 
away  with  foon  after. 

The  Sultan,  having  once  more  recruited  his  ar 
my,  prepared  for  the  fiege  of  Croia ;  not  doubt 
ing  but  that  the  reduction  ©f  the  capital  would 
be  followed  by  the  fubmifiion  of  the  whole  king 
dom.  Croia  is  fituated  on  an  afcent  in  the  plain 
of  Tyranna,  and  in  two  places  only  acceffible, 
being  everywhere  elfe  defended  by  impregnable 
rocks.  The  numerous  troops  of  Amurath  not  only 
blocked  up  the  city,  but  covered  the  plains  to  the 
mountains  of  Tumeneftra,  where  Scanderbeg  lay 
with  his  forces  to  obferve  the  enemy.  The  Sultan, 
who  knew  his  vigilance,  firil  took  care  to  fortify 
his  own  camp  and  then  fummoned  the  city :  but  re 
ceiving  a  refolute  anfwer  from  the  governor,  he 
mounted  his  cannon  and  battered  the  walls  with 
fuch  fury,  that  a  breach  was  foon  made.  Encou 
raged  by  this  fucceis  he  commanded  his  troops  to 
an  afTault,  but  was  forced,  after  the  lofs  of  eight 
thoufand  JanifTaries,  to  retreat  with  fhame  and 
confufion  to  oppofe  Scanderbeg,  who  had  entered 
the  trenches,  fired  the  camp  in  feveral  places,  and 
with  dreadful  havock  and  confufion  drove  all  be 
fore  him.  The  old  Sultan,  being  deeply  affected 
with  the  diftra&ions  of  his  people,  gave  himfelf 
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up  a  prey  to  melancholy.  The  whole  army  was 
difpirited  :  the  council  and  officers,  more  anxious 
for  their  mailer's  life  than  the  fuccefs  of  the  war, 
neglected  every  thing  but  the  care  of  his  perfon. 
His  fon  Mahomet  only,  who  gave  early  proofs  of  his 
favage  difpofition,  drove  the  unwilling  foldiers  to 
the  breach,  where  they  were  flaughtered  on  heaps 
without  gaining  the  leafl  advantage,  and  many  re 
ceived,  their  death  from  the  hand  of  that  cruel 
prince  for  flying  to  avoid  it.  Scanderbeg,  who 
never  flept  above  two  hours  at  a  time  during 
this  fiege,  and  even  then  armed,  with  his  horfe 
and  weapons  by  him,  gave  the  Turks  no  reft 
night  or  day,  but,  by  aflaulting  them  fometimes  in 
one  place  and  fometimes  in  another,  kept  them  in 
perpetual  fear.  Mahomet  burning  with  rage  left 
the  trenches  with  a  great  number  of  troops,  refolv- 
ing  at  all  events  to  afcend  the  mountains,  and  en 
gage  his  enemy  there.  Scanderbeg,  who  never 
failed  of  the  beft  intelligence,  being  informed  of 
this,  left  five  hundred  men  with  an  able  officer  to 
guard  the  paffage,  which  they  did  fo  effectually 
that  Mahomet  fpent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  loft 
abundance  of  men  to  no  purpofe.  Scanderbeg  in 
the  mean  while  with  eight  thoufand  men  marched 
round  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Turkifh  camp, 
where  he  was  leaft  expected,  and  forcing  their  tren 
ches  made  fuch  terrible  flaughter  of  the  enemy 
that  their  former  lofTes  feemed  nothing  in  compari- 
fon  to  this.  Mahomet,  who  had  no  reafon  to  boaft 
of  his  fuccefs,  hearing  this  returned  with  his  troops 
to  oppofe  Scanderbeg  and  fave  the  reft  of  the  camjj, 
being  purfued  by  the  five  hundred  Epirots  to  his 
very  entrance  into  the  trenches  ;  which  Scander 
beg  then  quitted,  having  prevented  Mahomet's  de-J 
£gR*  deftroyed  a  vaft  number  of  his  enemies,  and 
plundered  their  camp  without  the  lofs  of  one  fin- 

gle 
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glemanon  his  own  fide.  The  leafl  alarm,  or  even 
.he  name  of  Scanderbeg,  which  the  Epirots  fre 
quently  made  ufe  of  in  their  attacks  to  terrify  their 
enemies,  was  now  fufficient  to  ftrike  a  panick 
through  the  Ottoman  army  and  put  the  whole 
camp  into  confufion.  Inftead  of  battering  the 
city,  they  placed  their  cannon  on  the  lines  that 
encompaffed  their  camp  to  defend  themfelves  ;  but 
this  availed  them  little,  for  Scanderbeg  continued 
to  infefl  and  deftroy  them  almoft  at  his  pleafure. 
To  add  to  their  misfortunes,  their  provifions  began 
to  fail  them.  To  remedy  this  evil,  Amurath  lent 
to  Defia,  a  city  of  the  Venetians ;  where  for  his 
money  his  agents  were  furnimed  with  a  great  quan 
tity  of  provifions;  but  Scanderbeg  intercepted  the 
convoy  and  fentit  all  to  his  own  camp,  leaving  the 
Sultan  tofupply  himfelf  from  his  own  dominions 
or  where  elfe  he  could.  Amurath,  to  leave  no 
means  unattempted  to  make  himfelf  matter  of 
Croia,  ordered  it  to  be  undermined  ;  but  the  rock 
on  which  the  city  was  founded,  could  not  be  fuffici- 
ently  penetrated.  He  then  tried  to  corrupt  the  go 
vernor,  or  raife  a  mutiny  in  the  city  by  the  force  of 
his  bribes  j  but  being  difappointed  in  both,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  offer  peace,  deiiring  only  a  fmall 
yearly  tribute  to  fave  his  honour  :  but  Scanderbeg 
abfolutely  refufing,  he  abandoned  himfelf  to  defpair, 
tore  his  white  beard  and  curfedhis  deftiny,  that  had 
referved  him  to  this  ihame  in  his  old  age.  He 
would  fometimes  boaft  of  his  former  glory,  and 
count  over  the  battles  he  had  fought  and  the  vic 
tories  he  had  gained,  and  fo  aggravate  his  prefent 
miferies  by  the  memory  of  his  paft  triumphs.  Find 
ing  himfelf  near  his  end  he  fent  for  his  fon  and  the 
chief  officers  of  his  army,  to  whom  he  complained 
bitterly,  and  with  many  tears,  of  his^hard  fortune  in 
P  3  being 
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being  compelled  to  refign  his  breath  in  an  obfcure 
country  and  in  the  fight  of  an  enemy ;  and  turning 
towards  his  fon,  intreated  him  to  revenge  his  death. 
After  which  being  fpeechlefs  he  ftruggled  for  fome 
time  in  extreme  agonies,  andfo  expired.  The  Sul 
tan's  fate  determined  the  fiege  of  Croia.  Mahomet 
with  his  broken  and  dejected  troops  took  the  fhort- 
eft  way  out  of  Epirus  ;  but  being  clofely  purfued 
by  Scanderbeg,  who  treated  them  after  his  ufual 
manner,  that  miferable  army  was  much  more  re 
duced  before  they  entered  their  new  matter's  do-^ 
minions.  What  thankfgiving  to  the  Giver  of  Vic 
tory,  whatprajfes  of  their  king's  wifdom  and  mag 
nanimity,  what  mutual  congratulations  on  their 
deliverance  filled  the  mouths  and  hearts  of  the 
Epirots  on  this  occafion  we  need  notdefcribe:  the 
thoughts  of  every  reader,  who  knows  the  value  of 
liberty,  will  more  than  fupply  that  cmiflion. 

Scanderbeg,  now  at  leifure,  to  the  great  joy  of 
his  fubjects,  married  the  daughter  of  Aranthes  Co- 
nino,  prince  of  Durazzo  ;  a  lady  of  incomparable 
beauty,  and  adorned  with  every  poffible  virtue  in 
its  higheft  perfection.  After  which,  accompanied 
with  his  fair  queen,  he  vifited  every  part  of  his 
kingdom  tocomfort  and  glad  the  hearts  of  his  peo 
ple,  whofe  delight  he  juftly  was,  after  their  afflicti 
ons.  In  his  progrefs  he  adminiflered  juftice  with 
jnercy ;  and  indeed  fo  prudent  was  his  government 
at  all  times,  that  during  his  whole  reign,  except 
when  the  Turks  infefled  the  country,  perfons  loaded 
with  gold  might  have  travelled  from  one  end  of 
Epirus  to  the  ather  without  being  molefted.  He 
was  fo  far  from  oppreflirg  his  fubjecls,  that  it  be 
came  a  proverb  amongft  the  neighbouring  princes, 
that  the  Turks  dominions  are  Scanderbeg's  reve 
nues. 

Maho- 
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Mahomet,  who  fucceeded  his  father,   proved  a 
very  vi&orious   but  a   very  impious   prince.     His 
mother,  the  daughter  of  the  Defpot  of  Servia,  was 
a  Chriftian;  and  it  was  thought  by  fome,   that  he 
would  be  a  favourer  of  that  religion,    but  he   de 
ceived  their  expectations  and  profeffed  Mahometa- 
nifm,  but  was  fecretly  a  contemnerof  both.  ^  Am 
bition  was  his  God,    and  his  practice  was  fuitable 
to  his  faith.     He  conquered   the  two   empires  of 
Conftantinople  andTrapezond,    twelve  kingdoms, 
and  five  hundred  cities,  and  was  ^therefore  called 
Mahomet  the  Great.     And  yet  this    mighty  con 
queror,    during  the  life  of  Scanderbeg,  coulclnever 
fubdue  Epirus,  nor  any  part  of  it,  nor  even  keep 
the  city  of  Setigrade,  which  was  recovered  from 
the  Turks  foon  after  the  death  of  Amurath.     Not 
that  he  was  wanting  in  his  endeavours ;  he  had  no 
thing  more  at  heart :  all  his  acquisitions  coll  him 
lefs   perhaps   than  his  unfuccefsful   attempts  upon 
this  little  kingdom  .   After  he  was  eftablifhed  in  his 
throne  he  had  almofl  continual  wars  with  Scander 
beg  :  he  tried  flattery  as  well  as  force,  and  invited 
that  prince  to  his  court  under  pretence  of  love  and 
admiration  of  his  perfon  and  courage,  and  a  defire 
to  fee  him  and  renew  their  former  acquaintance. 
He  twice  invaded  Epirus  in  perfon,  each  time  with 
two  hundred   thoufand  men ;  but  was  both  times 
forced  to  return  with  infinite  Ihame  and  lofs.     Nay 
he  defcended  to  the  meaneft  and  worft  of  villanies ; 
he  hired  two  traitors  to  afTaflinate  Scanderbeg,  who, 
to  the  eternal  infamy  of  their  abettors,  were  difco- 
vered  andjuftly  punifhed. 

If  any   thing  can   be  more  wonderful  than  the 

adions  of  this  great  man's  life,  it  is  that  he  mould 

be  preferved  amidft  fo  many  dangers  to  which  his 

own  courage  and  the  malice  of  his  enemies  conti- 
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nually  expofed  him,  to  die  in  peace.  Being  with 
his  wife  and  fon  at  LyfFa,  he  was  attacked  with  a  vi- 
olent'fever;  and  apprehending  it  to  be  mortal,  he 
recommended  to  the  princes  his  confidents,  and 
the  Venetian  ambaffador,  unanimity  and  the  care 
of  his  fon,  who  was  then  in  his  minority,  and  to 
wh©m  he  gave  much  excellent  advice:  but  above 
all  things  charged  him,  if  he  mould  live  to  under 
take  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  fo  to  rule  as 
to  be  rather  beloved  than  feared  by  his  fubjects : 
whofe  fidelity  to  himfelf  he  praifed,  and  for  whom 
he  exprefled  the  greatefl  aftcftion.  While  Scan- 
derbeg  was  thus  fetting  his  houfe  in  order  and  pre 
paring  for  death  with  the  piety  of  a  Chrifiian,  ar,d 
the  refolution  of  a  hero ;  news  was  brought  him 
that  the  Turks  had  entered  the  dominions  of  the 
Venetians.  Upon  which,  dying  as  he  was,  he 
rofe  and  called  for  his  armour;  but  the  ftrength  of 
his  body  not  anAvering  the  vigor  of  his  mind,  he 
fainted,  and  was  by  his  weeping  attendants  carried 
again  to  his  bed.  Recovering  his  fpeech  he  bid 
his  officers  haften  to  the  afliftance  of  his  friends, 
and  tell  the  Turks,  that  "  he  was  detained  for  the 
"  prefent  at  LyfTa,  but  that  he  would  be  with  them 
"  to-morrow."  Thefe  words  of  Scanderbeg,  fpo- 
ken  in  his  weaknefs  before  he  had  recovered  the  per 
fect  ufe  of  his  reafon,  being  reported  by  his  offi 
cers,  reached  the  Turkifh  camp  that  evening,  and 
filled  it  with  fuch  terror,  that  expecting  every  mo 
ment  to  be  attacked,  the  whole  army  remained  all 
night  under  arms,  and  at  the  approach  of  day 
quitted  their  flation  and  fled  as  if  Scanderbeg  had 
been  indeed  at  their  heels,  to  the  mountains  of 
Scutaria,  where  the  greater  part  of  them  miferably 
perimed.  While  the  Turks  were  flying  when  none 
purfued,  with  fervent  devotion  and  perfect  refigna- 

tion 
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tion  to  the  divine  pleafure  Scanderbeg  died.  His 
afflicted  kingdom  and  Chriitian  confederates  fuf- 
tained  this  irreparable  lofs  on  the  i7th  of  January 
1467,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred 
with  great  magnificence  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  St.  Nicholas  at  Lyfla.  This  city  about  nine 
years  after  was  taken  by  the  Turks  ;  who,  though 
they  hated  him  living,  with  much  reverence  took 
up  his  bones ;  which  with  great  contention  (every 
one  ftriving  for  a  part  though  ever  fo  fmall)  they 
divided  amongft  them  ;  and  after  every  one  had  fet 
his  portion  in  filver  or  gold,  and  adorned  it  with 
jewels  according  to  his  fancy  or  ability,  they  fuper- 
ilitioufly  wore  them  as  facred  charms  or  amulets 
againll  cowardice  and  ill  fortune. 

Scanderbeg  was  of  a  fair  complexion ;  his  fea 
tures  regular,  and  his  countenance  manly  and  ma* 
jeftic.  In  Ihort,  his  face  was  perfectly  handfome 
without  the  leatt  unbecoming  foftnefs.  His  flature 
was  high,  his  limbs  proportionably  large  and  ex- 
quifitely  well  made.  His  conititution  naturally 
good,  was  fo  improved  by  temperance  and  exercife, 
that  he  could  bear  the  extremeii:  viciffitudes  of  heat 
and  cold  and  thegreateft  labour  without  any  appa 
rent  inconveniency.  His  ftrength  was  wonderful ; 
of  which  we  have  in  feveral  authors  many  furpri- 
iing  inftances  :  as  his  cutting  two  men  afunder 
with  a  fingle  ftroke  of  his  fcimitar ;  his  cteaving  a 
man  at  one  blow  from  head  to  chine  ;  his  cuttino- 
through  head  pieces  of  iron;  his  killing  a  wild 
boar  at  one  ftroke,  and  cutting  off  the  head  of  a 
wild  and  fierce  buffalo  at  another,  &c.  Mahomet 
the  Great,  hearing  of  thefe  and  other  initances  of 
the  like  nature,  defiredtofee  Scanderbeg's  fcimitar, 
imagining  there  muft  be  fomething  extraordinary 
in  it;  but  finding  it  like  others,  he  complained 
that  Scanderbeg  had  deceived  him,  whohadfenthim 

word, 
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word,  that  "  he  was  ready  at  any  time  to  convince1 
"  him  of  thegoodnefs  of  his  weapon,  but  then  it 
*'  mult  be  in  his  own  hand,  whichhe  could  not  yet 
"  foarefrom  the  defence  of  himfelf  and  his  coun- 
"  try." 

The  excellency  of  his  mind,  his  furprizing  ge 
nius  and  exalted  virtue,  are  fo  vifible  not  only  in 
the  whole  courfe  but  almoft  every  aclion  of  his  life, 
that  it  is  only  repetition  to  fay  he  was  pious,  wife, 
liberal,  juft  and  merciful,  cautious,  not  foon  of 
fended  and  eafily  appeafed.     Of  his  forgiving  tem 
per  take  this  inftance.     A  kinfman  of  his,  who 
had  bafely  betrayed  his  counfels  and  joined  with  his 
enemies  the  Turks,  after  fome  time  returned  ;  and 
with  a  halter  about  his  neck  threw  himfelf  at  his 
feet :    Scanderbeg  not  only  railed   him  from  the 
ground  and  embraced  him  with  great  tendernefs, 
but  immediately  reftored  him  to  his  former  com 
mand  and  mare  in  his  confidence  and  favour.     That 
his  judgment  was  perfect  in  his  youth  without  the 
help  of  experience,  vvitnefs  his  conduct  under  Amu- 
rath  and  his  artful  recovery  of  his  native  domini 
ons  :  and  that  time  did   not  in  the  leaft  abate  the 
ardor  of  his  courage,  we  have  the  ftrongeil  proof 
from  his  behaviour  when  in  the  article  of  death.     It 
Is  afFerted  from  the  undoubted  evidence  of  thofe 
who  ferved  under  him,  that  in   his  wars  with  the 
Turks  be  killed  above  three  thoufand  of  them  with 
his  own  hands,  and  that  his  troops  were  never  de 
feated  in  any  battle  in  which  he  was  prefent.     He 
did  not  ufe  to  fay  to  his  foldiers,  goon,  but  follow 
me.  In  battle  he  exerted  himfelf  with  fuch  violence, 
that  the  blood  has  been  feen  to  buril  from  his  mouth 
and  other  parts  of  his  face.     He  was  never  known 
to  retreat  from  a  fmgle  adverfary  but  once ;  and 
that  in  the  following  manner,     Scanderbrg  giving 

fome 
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feme  orders  to  his  army,  a  private  foldier,  with 
more  petulance  perhaps  than  malice,  contradicted 
him ;  which  he  fo  refented  as  to  draw  his  iabre ; 
upon  which  the  fellow  rode  away  as  fail  as  he  could 
and  Scanderbeg  after  him,  till  they  came  to  the 
brink  of  a  river ;  when  the  foldier  turned  about 
and  drawing  his  fabre,  told  Scanderbeg  •'  that  he 
"  was  forry  to  oppofe  his  prince,  but  nature  bid 
'•'  him  defend  his  life  :"  This  refpeftful  but  refo- 
lute  behaviour  fo  charmed  Scanderbeg,  that  he  re 
tired  and  told  the  foldier,  «'  he  had  much  rather 
"  have  fuch  a  man  for  his  friend  than  enemy," 
and  returning  with  him  to  the  camp  immediately 
advanced  and  efteemed  him  ever  after.  Profperity 
never  made  him  vain,  nor  adverfity  dejefted  :  he 
had  learned  both  how  to  want  and  how  to  abound. 
He  had  no  ambition,  no  avarice,  no  luxurious  ap 
petite  to  gratify  :  he  fought  not  for  power  but  liber 
ty  ;  he  fpoiled  his  enemies  to  humble  them,  and  to 
fubfifl  his  own  people,  not  to  enrich  himfeif. 
When  his  affairs  would  permit  he  kept  afumptuous 
table  for  his  officers  and  friends ;  but  he  himfeif  eat 
but  once  a  day,  and  that  but  fparingly.  He  never 
flept  more  than  five  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  and 
in  times  of  danger  would  fatisfy  himfeif  with  two. 
His  foldiers  were  richly  habited,  but  their  king 
generally  very  plain,  but  upon  proper  occafions  he 
would  appear  drefl  and  attended  with  the  utmoft 
magnificence. 
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PROLOGUE. 

Spoken  by  Mr.  CIEBER. 

VA  C  R  ED  to  virtue,   liberty  and  truth, 

The  Mufes  bloom  in  everlafting  youth. 
Prefs'd  like  the  palm,  they  rife  bemath  their  weight^ 
And  J oar  above  the  reach  of  time,    or  fate. 
When  brafs,    or  marble,  faithlefs  to  their  trufl, 
No  longer  bear  the  name,  nor  guard  the  duft 
Of  kings,    or  heroes,  to  their  charge  conjign'd, 
But  yield  to  age,    and  league  no  track  behind  , 
*The  poet  'j  pen,  with  never  dying  lays, 
P referees  their  fame  and  celebrates  their  praiff* 
Let  artful Maro,   or  bold  Litcan  tell, 
How  re  gal  Troy,  or  Rome,    more  awful  fell  $ 
Nations  deftroy '  d  revive,  loft  empires  Jhine, 
Andfreedom  glows  in  each  immortal  line, 
In  vain  would  faction,   war,  or  lawlefs  power, 
Which  marr  the  patriot's  fcheme,  his  fame  devour  $ 
When  bards.,    by  their fuperior force,   canfave 
From  dark  oblivion  and  defeat  the  grave. 

Say,   Britons,  muft  this  art  forfake your  ijle* 
And  leave  to  vagrant  apes  her  native  foil? 
Muft  Jhe,   the  dsareft  friend  that  freedom  knows% 
Driven  from  her  feat 9  feek  refuge  vjith  her  fees  / 
Forbid fo  great  a/bame,   andfave  the  ags 
From  fuch  reproach,  you  patrons  of  the  flags. 

Since  well  we  know,  there's  not  a  theme  fo 
As  virtuous  freedom,   to  a  Britijh  car; 
T1  indulge  jo  juft  a  tajle,   to  night  we  fing 
A  pious  hero,    and  a  patriot  king  ; 
By  nature  formed,  by  Providence  dejign*  d 
Tofcourge  ambition,   and  to  right  mankind ' : 
Such  Caftriot  was.     O  might  it  but  appear, 
¥  bat  be  retains  the  haft  refemb  lance  hers  i — 
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Should  but  the  fmalleft  portion  of  that  Ji re. 
Which  fill1  d  his  ample  breaft,    our  fcenes.  infpire, 
The  abjett  fla<ve,  to  his  reproach  jhall fee, 
CI  hat  Juch  as  dare  defers  e  it,   may  be  free  : 
And  confcious  tyranny  confefs  <voith  jhame, 
That  blind  ambition  wanders  from  her  aim  *, 
iFhile  virtue  leads  her  votaries  to  fame. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 


TURKS. 

Amu  rath.  Mr.  %/«. 

Mahomet.  Mr.  W.  Mills. 
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SCENE.     The  Plain  and  Mountains  near  C  R  0  1  A: 
the  Metropolis  of  A  L  B  A  N  i  A  . 


THE 

CHRISTIAN    HERO. 

ACT    I.     SCENE     I. 

A  Royal  Pavilion.  HE  L  L  E  N  A  on  a  Sofa  in  a  melan 
choly  Pofture.  C L  E  o  R  A  attending  near  her.  Eu 
nuchs,  Mutes,  Singers  and  Dancers* 

SONG. 

The  regent  of  night  with  her  beams 

Had  chequer'd  each  valley  and  grove, 
And  fvvell'd  with  her  influence  the  ilreams, 

When  Fatima,  pining  for  love, 
To  the  ocean,  defpair  for  her  guide, 

Repair'd  for  relief  from  her  pain  ; 
Where  plunging,  receive  me,   me  cry'd, 

I'm  fair,  young  and  royal  in  vain. 

HELLENA  rifes   and  comes  forward, 

H  E  L  L  E  N  A. 

NO  more,  Cleora  !  I  accept  thy  love, 
But  thy  officious  kindnefs  is  in  vain. 
Jt  is  not  mufick,  nor  the  fprightly  dance, 
The  harmony  of  motion,  or  of  found, 
That  can  affuage  my  grief. 

CLEORA. 

Let  all  retire, 

[Exeunt  Eunuchs,  &c. 

How  long,  my  royal  miftrefs,  will  you  footh 
This  fecret,  pining  grief?  how  long  averfe, 
To  ev'ry  dawn  of  joy,  thus  feck  retirement; 
VOL.  I.  Q  And 
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And  fhun  the  gay  delights,  the  pomp  and  power, 
That  ever  wait  the  daughter  of  our  fultan, 
And  firil  of  womankind  ? 

H  E  L  L  E  N  A. 

How  long  mail  love 

And  torturing  defpair,  like  ling'ring  fevers, 
Feed  on  the  fprings  of  life  and  drink  my  blood  ? 
How  long  mail  Amurath,  my  awful  father, 
Tho'  prefs'd  and  overwhelm'd  with  difappointment?, 
Provoke  the  malice  of  his  adverfe  {tars, 
And  urge  his  own  deftru&ion ;  whilft  in  vain 
With  unrelenting  hatred  he  purfues, 
Whom  heav'n  protefts,  th'ever  victorious  hero 
Of  Epirus  ? 

C  L  E  O  R  A. 
Thus  do  you  always  talk, 
Of  love  and  death,  defpair  and  the  Epirot. 
Why  will  you  ever  ftrive  to  hide  the  caufe, 
The  cruel  caufe  of  all  this  mighty  anguifh  ? 
Believe  me,  princefs,  'tis  better  to  intruft 
A  faithful  flave,  than  keep  the  fecret  thus 

To  rack  your  breaft  ;  'twill  eafe  thofe  pains 

H  E  L  L  E  N  A. 

That  death 

Alone  can  cure  :  but  yet,  my  beft  Cleora, 
Such  is  thy  truth,  thy  tendernefs  and  love, 
I  can  deny  thee  nought.     Yes,  thou  {halt  know 
All  thou  defir'ft,  and  mare  the  very  heart 

Of  fad  Hellena. — You  muft  think  I  love. 

What  elfe  co-u'd  make  thy  princefs  far  more  wretched 
Than  the  meaneft  flave,  and  who  but  Caflriot 
Cou'd  merit  fo  fublime  a  flame  as  mine  ? 

C  L  EO  RA. 

'Tisaslfear'd:  {he's  loft  beyond  redemption.  \_Afide. 
'  >  H  E  L- 
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H  E  L  L  E  N  A. 

A  royal  hoftage  to  my  father's  court 
When  young  he  came,  who  lov'dhim  as  a  fon  ; 
I  as  a  brother ;  fo  I  fondly  thought, 
Nor  found  my  error,  till  the  fatal  flame, 
That  now  confumes  me,  cherifh'd  by  my  weaknefs, 
Was  grown  too  great,  too  fierce  to  be  controlled. 
O  matchlefs  prince  !  who  can  difplay  thy  worth  ? 
Thou  favourite  of  heaven,  and  firilof  men  I 
In  courts  more  foft,  more  lovely,  more  attractive 
Than  thofe  fair  youths  who  with  eternal  bloom    . 
Enjoy  the  fragrant  manfions  of  the  bleft  ; 
In  council  wifer  than  a  whole  divan  ; 
In  anger  awful  ;  and  in  war  as  fierce 
As  thofe  bright  minifters,  whom  heav'n  fends  forth 
To  punilh  the  prefuming  fons  of  men  ; 
In  juftice  th'  image  of  that  facred  power, 
Whom  he  Hill  ferves  with  moft  unfeign'd  devotion's 
Like  him  in  mercy  too,  in  bounty  like  him  j 
Excelling  in  magnificence  the  princes 
Of  th'  Eaft,  yet  temperate  and  (elf  deny  ing 
As  a  Dervife.— Who  know,  and  love  thee  not. 
Avow  their  malice  and  contempt  of  virtue. 

CL  E  OR  A. 

Think,  princefs,  think  what  'tis  you  fay  ;  of  whom 
It  is  you  fpeak.     Can  he,  that  cruel  chriftian, 
That  enemy  t'our  prophet  and  your  father, 
Deferve  fuch  praife  from  you  ? 

HEL  L  E  N  A. 

Unjuft  Cleora! 

To  call  him  cruel— But  thou  knovv'fthim  not ; 
Or  fure  thy  gentle  nature  wou'd  abhor 
To  wrong  him  thus.     And  wherefore  doft  thou  urge 
His  different  faith  to  me  ?  Lovebufies  not 
Himfelf  with  reconciling  creeds,  nor  heeds 

Qjs  The 
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The  jarrings  of  contentious  priefts :  from  courts 
To  fhades,  from  fliades  to  courts  he  flies 
To  conquer  hearts,  and  overthrow  diiHnclion, 
Treating  alike  the  monarch  and  the  fiave  ; 
But  fhuns  the  noify  fchool,  and  leaves  the  race 
Of  proud,   litigious  men  to  their  own  folly  ; 
Who  wife  in  words  alone,  confume  their  days 
In  fierce  debate,  nor  know  the  end  of  life. 

C  L  E  O  R  A. 

Now  I  no  longer  wonder  you  contemnM 
Amafie  and  his  flame. 

HE  LL  E  N  A. 

O  name  him  not, 

The  molt  detefted  traitor !  who,  tho'  next 
In  blood,  and  late  thedearefl  friend  of  his 
Indulgent  prince,  without  a  caufe  renounced       \ 
His  faith,  his  country,  and  his  vow'd  allegiance.  \ 

C  L  E  OR  A. 
Say  not  without  a  caufe,  his  love  to  you 

H  E  L  L  E  N  A. 

Infolent  flave!  ambitious  bloody  traitor  ! 
To  claim  my  love  for  cruelty  and  fraud  ! 
Muft  I  have  been  a  recompence  for  murther  ! 
For  regicide,  the  murther  of  his  king ! 
But  his  defeat  has  freed  me  from  that  danger  : 
My  father  now  retraces  his  former  promife, 
And  treats  him  with  averfion  and  contempt. 
CL  E  O  R  A, 

May  treafon  ever  meet  the  like  reward. 

But  fee  the  man  we  fpeak  of  comes  this  way. 

H  E  L  L  E  N  A. 

I  wou'd  avoid  him,  do  thou  hear  his  meflage  ; 
His  name  is  hateful,  but  whene'er  I  fee  him, 

5  Mr 
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My  blood  runs  back,  my  finews  all  relax, 
And  life  itfelf  feems  ready  to  forfake  me. 

[Exit  HELL  EN  A. 

Enter  AMASIE. 
C  L  E  OR  A. 
What  wou'd  you,  prince  ? 

AMASIE. 

I  am  inform'd  the  fultan 

Paft  this  way,  and  came  in  hopes  to  have  found  him 
With  theprincefs. 

C  L  E  O  R  A. 

Your  hopes  deceiv'd  you,    Sir. 
AMASIE. 

May  I  not  fee 
The  princefs  ? 

C  L  E  O  R  A. 

No. 
AMASIE. 

I  bring  her  happy  news. 
CL  E  OR  A. 

Nor  happinefs,  nor  truth  can  come  from  thee  ; 
JFor  ev'ry  word,  and  ev'ry  thought  of  thine 
Are  full  of  deep  deceit,  and  threaten  mifchief. 

[Exit  CLEORA. 
A  M  A  s  IE    alone. 

Seen  and  avoided! — rated  by  her  Have  ! • 

Sufpefted  by  the  fultan  !— fcorn'd  by  all  !— . 
3s  this  the  gratitude  of  Turkifti  courts  ? 
This  my  reward  for  heav'n  and  honour  loft  ?  — 
SoaLpoifpning  envy,  eldeft  born  of  hell, 
Thou  fin  of  devils,  and  their  torment  too, 
To  what  contempt,  what  mis'ryhaftthou  brought  me? 
0.3  HI 
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Ill-tim'd  reflection  !— I  fhall  ftillfucceed 

Love  and  ambition,  hatred  and  revenge 

There's  notawifh  my  reftlefs  foul  has  formed, 
Butfhallbe  quickly  crown'd — then  whence  this  an- 

guifh  ? 

Sure  'tis  muchharderto  attain  perfection 
In  ill,  than  to  be  truly  good.— The  fultan  ! 

r    Enter  AMURATH  and  VISIER. 

AMURATH. 

Away;  my  fame  is  loft  ;  my  laurels  won 
With  pain  and  toil,  andwater'd  with  my  blood, 
That  well  Ihop'd  wou'd  flourifho'ermy  grave 
When  1  that  planted  them  (hou'd  be  but  dui>, 
Are  vvither'd  all.     O  !  wherefore  did  1  tempt, 
In  the  declining  winter  of  my  age, 
The  vigour  of  a  youthful  rebel's  arms  ? 
Whofe  curft  fuccefs,    'gainft  fuch  prodigious  odds, 
Makes  credibility  doubt  what  me  fees, 
And  truth  appear  like  falfehood. 
A  M  A  S  I  E. 

Mighty  fultan!— • 

AMURATH. 
What  woud'ft  thou,  flave !  Thou  renegade,  thou 

fpy! 
Hence  from  my  fight :  avaunt,    perfidious  traitor. 

VISIER. 

My  ever  gracious  lord,   you  wrong  the  prince; 
None  can  be  more  devoted  to  your  fervice. 

AMURATH. 

'Tis  falfe.  Did  he  not  lead  rnyfpahies  forth 
With  hate  profeft,  and  boafts  of  fure  revenge 
On  Scanderbeg  ;  then  leave  my  gallant  troops 

To 
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To  fwell  the  triumph,  and  to  glut  the  rage 

Of  that  damn'd,  damn'd  deftroyerof  the  faithful? 

VI  S  I  E  R. 

Orighteousheav'n!  when  will  thy  judgments  ceafe? 
For  fix  revolving  moons  have  we  in  vain 
Befieg'd  yon  city,  proud,  imperious  Croia ; 
With  famine,    peftilence,  and  Scanderbeg 
More  terrible  than  both,  like  threat'ning  meteors, 
Hov'ring  o'er  our  heads.     Our  ftrengths  confum'd  : 
By  painful  watchings  and  incelTant  toils 
Do  not  our  numbers  ev'ry  hour  decreafe  ? 
Are  we  not  all  devoted  to  deftruclion  ? 
Thofe  that  efcape  the  plague,  of  hunger  die; 
Or  fav'd  from  famine,  perifh  by  the  fvvord. 
Yet  to  behold  you  thus,  burning  with  rage, 
And  tortur'd  by  defpair,  afflicts  us  worfe 
Than  all  our  other  griefs.  Why  will  you  ftillrefufe 
The  only  help  your  prefent  itate  admits, 
That  fov'reign  balm  for  minds  like  yours  difeas'd, 
And  cure  for  ev'ry  ill—  all  healing  patience  ? 

A  M  U  R  A  T  K. 

Name  patience  again  while  th'  Epirot  lives 
And  lives  victorious,  and  thou  art  thyfelf 
A  bafe,  infulting  traitor.     Hear  me,    Allah, 
If  thou  art  ought  befide  an  empty  name, 
If  thou  dolt  iUll  exift,   as  priefts  affirm, 
Decree  our  fate,  and  govern  all  below, 
Behold,  and  aid  a  caufe  fo  much  your  own. 
To  flaves,  to  fubjects  and  to  prieits  give  patience, 
But  if  it  be  within  your  power  to  grant 
Ought  that  is  worthy  of  a  monarch's  prayer, 
Give  me  revenge.,  or  I'll  renounce  thy  wcrfhip. 

[Shouts. 
•  Ha!  whence  thofe  loud,  thofe  joyful  acclamations? 

AMASIE. 
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A  M  A  S  I  E 

But  that  it  pleas'dmy  lord  to  ftrike  me  dumb, 
I  had  ere  this  inform'd  him  of  the  caufe. 
Juft  heav'n,    at  length  indulgent  to  your  wimes, 
Has  blefl  you  with  the  power  to  end  our  woes, 
Or  wreck  your  vengeance  on  the  man  you  hate. 

A  M  U  R  A  T  H. 

Ha!  what  fay'ft  thou  ?   take  heedthou  trifieft  not: 
A  fecond  time  thou'ft  rais'd  my  expectation ; 
If  thou  deceiv'ft  it  now,  as  at  the  firft, 
Death  is  the  lighteft  ill  thou  haft  to  fear  : 
But  if,  beyond  my  hopes,"  thou  tell'ft  me  truth^ 
Thou  (halt  no  longer  droop  beneath  our  frown, 
(Your  fervice  flighted,  and  your  love  defpis'd;) 
Our  former  lavifh  grant  fliall  be  renew'd, 
And  my  Hellena  be  thy  rich  reward. 

A  M  A  s  i  E    kneeling. 
Bounty  immenfe!  thus  let — 

AMUR  A  T  H. 

Rife,    and  proceed ; 

Make  it  appear  that  vengeance  may  be  had; 
Let  it  be  merely  poffible — O  Allah  ! 
I  aik  no  more-* —  and  leave  the  reft  to  me. 

A  M  A  S  I  E . 

Ever  invincible,  you're  nottoicarn 
That  Aranthes,  prince  of  Durazzo,  who  derives 
His  high  defcent  from  Charlemagne,  that  moll 
111  uftrious  Frank,  Santon  and  king,   has  long 
Approv'd  himfelf  afpiring  Caltriot's  friend, 
And  firm  ally.     His  wifdom,  wealth  and  power 
May  well  indearhim  to  that  haughty  rebel ; 
But  yet  a  tie  much  ftronger  binds  their  friendfhip  :   - 
The  fair  Althea,  daughter  to  Aranthes, 
Beholds  the  youthful  conqueror  her  (lave  : 
Nor  are  his  ardent  vows  prefer'd  in  vain  ; 

With 
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With  confcious  virtue,  joinM  with  true  affe&ion, 
With  majefty  and  mildnefs  fweetly  tempered, 
The  charming  maid  (for  all  who  fee  her  muft 
Confefs  her  charms,)  returns  his  conftant  flame. 
This  friend  and  miftrefs,  the  partner  and  hoped 
Reward  of  all  his  toils,  are  in  your  power. 

A  M  U  R  A  TH. 

Prophet,  thou'rt  juft ;  where  are  his  conqueftsnow? 
Anguifh  has  left  my  foul  to  live  in  his. 
Perhaps  ere  this  the  news  has  reach'd  his  ear's. 
Hispromis'd  joys  are  come  to  fwell  my  heart; 
I  have  'em  all,  but  doubled  by  his  pain. 
Halle  and  inform  us  by  what  means,  Amafie, 
Thefe  precious  pledges  came  into  our  hands. 

A  M  A  S  I  E. 

This  morning  from  Durazzo  they  fet  forth, 
Slightly  attended  for  the  chriftian  camp, 
Fearing  no  danger  ;  for  they  knew  your  army 
Had  been  for  months  irnmiir'd  within  thefe  plains  ; 
Theneighb'ring  mountains  being  all  polTeil 
By  their  rebellious  minion's  conquering  troops. 
Of  this  inform'd,  not  daring  to  approach 
Your  facred  prefence,  I  inform'd  your  fon, 
Your  empire's  fecond  hope,  the  brave  prince  Ma 
homet. 

Strait  with  two  thoufand  horfe  guided  by  me, 
Who,  as  a  native  here,  bcft  knew  the  route 
The  little  troop  muft  take  ;  he  left  the  trenches : 
The  foe  was  quickly  found;   tho'  few  in  number 
They  yet  refilled  long,  and  dearly  fold 
Their  liberty  or  luTes  :   Aranthes  laft 
Yielded  himfelf  and  daughter  to  our  power. 


Enter 
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Enter  MAHOMET,    ARANTHES,    ALTHEA,  Lords 
and  Ladies   in  Chains* 

MAHOMET. 
Long  live  great  Amurath,  my  royal  father  ; 

0  may  his  days  for  ages  yet  roll  on, 
And  ev'ry  day  encreafe  his  fame  like  this  ! 

AMURATH. 

Rife  to  my  arms ;  thou  bring'ft  me  life  and  fame, 
And  what  my  foul  much  more  defir'd,  revenge. 
When  from  the  womb  theybrought  thee  to  thefe  arms, 
The  firft  dear  fruit  of  my  Maria's  love 
And  heir  to  all  my  kingdoms ;  ev'n  then 

1  clafp'd  thee  with  lefs  joy,  than  at  this  moment.— 
But  let  us  view  the  captives  thou  haft  brought. 
Now  by  our  prophet's  head,  a  noble  troop  ; 

A  fairer  purchafe  never  grac'd  my/  arms. 
This  muft  be  Aranthes,  and  this  his  daughter. 
They  feem  to  fcorn  their  fortune  :  confcious  majefty 
Frowns  on  his  brow,    and  beauty  fmiles  on  hers. 
Proud  chriftian,  now  where  is  your  prophet's  power  ? 

ARANTHES. 
Where  it  was  ever,  fultan  ; — in  himfelf. 

A  M  U  R  A  T  H. 

If  it  be  fuch  as  vainly  you  fuppofe, 
Why  art  thou  fallen  thus  beneath  my  power? 
Whofe  eyes  ne'er  pitied,  and  whofe  hand  ne'er  fparM 
The  followers  of  his  feft. 

ARANTHES. 

Prefumptuous  man! 

Shall  finite  knowledge  tax  eternal  wifdom  ? 
Or "iTiamelefs  guilt  dare,  with  invidious  eyes, 
To  fearch  for  fpots  in  purity  itfelf, 
And  call  impartialjuftice  to  account: 

2  Impious 
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Impious  and  vain  !  it  is  enough  we  know- 
Such  is  his  will,  who  orders  all  things  right,        / 
To  make  ev'n  thefe  thy  chains,  infulting  king, 
Eafy  to  us ;  and  well  content  we  bear  ?em. 

A  M  U  R  A  T  H. 

Ill  doth  it  fuit  with  your  reputed  wifdom 
T'abet  a  ram  rebellious  boy. 

ARANTHES. 

Rebellious ! 

By  the  heroic  virtue  of  the  youth, 
And  more  th' eternal  juftice  of  ourcaufe, 
I  muft  retort  the  charge.    Since  firft  the  angels 
By  their  ambition  fell ;  the  greateft  rebels, 
The  mofl  accurs'd,   perfidious  and  ungrateful, 
Are  thofe,  who  have  abus'd  the  fovereign  power,. 
Why  mines  the  fun,  why  do  the  feafons  change, 
The  teeming  earth  lavim  her  yearly  ftcre, 
And  all  to  blefs  thefons  of  men  in  vain  ? 
.  O  !  is  it  not  that  tyranny  prevails, 
And  the  true  end  of  government  is  loft  ; 
That  thofe,  who  (hou'd  defend  each  in  his  right, 
Betray  their  truft,  and  feize  upon  the  whole? 
This,  this  is  to  rebel  againft  that  power, 
By  which  kings  reign,  and  turn  the  arms  of  heaven 
Againft  itfelf.     Then  take  the  rebel  bnck. 
A  virtuous  prince,  the  patron  of  mankind, 
With,  juft  contempt  may  hear  a  lawlefs  tyrant 
Arraign  that  conduct,  which  condemns  his  own. 

A  M  U  R  A  T  H. 

'Tis  hard  to  fay  whether  thy  infolcnce, 
Who  tho'  in  chains   dar'ft  brave  me  to  my  face, 
Or  theunprincely  meannefs  of  thy  foul, 
Who  wou'd  by  law  reftrain  the  will  of  kings, 
Amaze  me  moil.     Let  Scanderbeg  and  you 

Like 
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Like  fools  contend,  and  fhed  your  blood  in  vain, 
While  fubjecls  reap  the  harveft  of  your  toil ; 
O'ercome,   that  you  may  live  the  flaveof  flaves; 
I  fight  to  reign,   and  conquer  for  myfelf. 

A  R  A  NT  H  E  S. 

A  gen'rous  fiave  wou'd  fcorn  theabjea  thought 
What  fhou'd  a  king  do  then  ? 

A  M  U  R  A  T  H. 

Think  like  a  king, 
Whole  glory  is  his  power. 

ARANTHES. 

Of  doing  good. 

A  M  U  R  A  T  H. 
Of  doing  what  he  will  j  the  other's  none. 

ARANTHES. 
Has  heav'n  no  power  becaufe  it  doth  no  ill  ? 

AMUR  A  T  H. 

Were  thefe  the  thoughts  of  other  chriftian  princes, 
Wou'd  they  {land  neuter  and  unmov'd  behold 
Th'  Epirot  and  thyfelf  fuftain  this  war; 
Nor  lend  you  their  affiftance  ? 

ARANTHES. 

Foul  difhonour  ! 

O  eyerlafhng  frame  !  wou'd  they  unite, 
Afflicted  Europe  wou'd  no  longer  groan 
Beneath  your  yoke  and  mourn  her  freedom  loft  : 
Nor  Verna's  nor  Bafilia's  fatal  fields 
Smoke  with  the  blood  of  chrifHans  unreveng'd: 
But  to  the  fcandal  of  our  holy  faith, 
Some  fuch  there  are,  who  owe  their  very  lives, 
Their  peace  and  fafety  to  the  blood  of  others, 
Yet  think  themfelves  born  for  themfelves  alone. 


A  M  IT- 
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A  M  U  R  AT  H. 

'Tis  time  to  quit  a  caufe  fo  ill  fupported  ;  ^ 
And  your  misfortunes  may  inform  your  friend, 
What  fure  deitru&ion  waits  the  defp'rate wretch, 
That  tempts  his  wrath,  who  rules  o'er  half  mankind, 
And  flrikes  the  reft  with  terror  at  his  name. 

ARANTHES. 

Ceafe  thy  vain  boafts,  and  by  example  learn 
The  frail  uncertain  flate  of  human  greatnefg. 
Where  are  now  th'  A  (Tynans,  where  the  Medes ; 
ThePerfians  and  their  conquerors,  the  Greeks  ; 
Or  the  flupendous  power  of  ancient  Rome  ? 
Has  not  the  breath  of  time  blafted  their  pride, 
.And  laid  their  glory  wafte  ? 

AMUR  ATH. 

I  need  not  boaft 

T'afiert  my  power  o'er  thee.     And  yet  perhap* 
On  Scanderbeg's  fubmiffion  we  may  grant 
Your  freedom,  and  vouchfafe  to  give  him  peace. 

ARANTHES. 
If  by  fubmiffion  vainly  you  defign 
Dimonourable  terms,  afhameful  peace, 
Give  up  fuch  thoughts ;  thofe  his  great  foM  mult 

fcorn  ; 

Nor  wou'dwe  be  redeem'd  at  fuch  a  price  : 
Hope  not  to  triumph  over  him  in  us. 

A  M  U  R  ATH. 

Where  is  the  majefly  that  us'd  to  awe 
My  trembling  flaves  ?  artthou  in  love  with  death? 

ARANTHES. 

No  ;    nor  with  life,  when  purchased  at  th'expence 
Of  others  happinefs,  or  my  own  honour. 

A  M  U- 
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A  M  U  R  A  T  H. 

Behold  this  maid,  this  comfort  of  thy  age. 
I,  as  a  father,    know  what  'tis  to  love 
A  child  like  this — I  have  been  deem'd   a  man, 
A  brave  one  too — The  fair,  facred  to  peace, 
Have  never  yet  been  numbcr'd  with  my  foes  : 
But  if  prefumptuoufly  thou  doft  difpute 
Thy  own  and  daughter's  ranfom  on  my  terms  ; 
Or  teach  thy  papil  to  oppofe  my  will, 
Renounce  me,  heav'n,  if  like  thy  bloody  priefts, 
Thofe  confecrated  murtherersof  thy  feel, 
I  caft  not  ofr  all  bowels  of  companion, 

All  pity,   all  remorfe Her  tender  fex, 

Her  youth,  her  blooming  beauty  (hall  notfave  her. 
Away  ;  I'll  hear  no  more.     Prudence  may  yet 
Inarudlyou  to  avoid  th'impending  ruin. 
Amafie,  we  commit  him  to  your  charge. 

A  L  T  H  E  A. 

O  my  father  !  tho'  torn  from  your  embraces, 
Your  precepts,  your  example  mail  be  ever 
Prefent  with  Althea  ;  in  doubts  my  guide, 
In  troubles  my  fupport. 

A  R  A  N  T  H  E  S. 
This  wounds  indeed. 

*Tis  hard  to  part  and  leave  her  thus  expos'd  ; 
But  heav'n  mutt  beobey'd.f^/^.JFarewellmy  child!  \ 
Tho'  reafon  and  religion  teach  us  patience, 
Pain  will  be  felt  and  nature  have  her  courfe.  {Afide* 

[Exit   ARANTfiES, 
A  M  U  R  A  T  H. 

Mourn  not,bright  maid;  you  can  have  nought  to  fear: 
A  father  and  a  lover  rui<-  vour  fate. 


ALTHEA, 
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ALT  H  E  A. 

I  fee  and  fcorn  your  arts,  infidious  king  : 
And  for  your  threats,  purfue  'em  when  you  dare  ; 
Your  pride  to  fee  your  cruelty  defpis'd, 
Shall  give  you  greater  pain  than  you  inflict, 
And  turn  your  rage  to  fhame.  O  prince  belov'd  ! 

0  my  affianc'd  lord  !  let  not  my  danger 
One  moment  flop  the  progrefs  of  your  arms  : 

1  have  my  wiih  if  dying  I  may  (hare 

In  your  renown,    and  juftify  your  choice. 

A  MU  R  A  T  H. 
Ofmin,  attend  the  lady  to  Hellena. 

[Exeunt  AMU  RATH,  &c, 

V  I  S  I  E  R. 

Fair  princefs,  you  mail  know  no  more  reftraint 
Than  what  is  common  to  the  fex  with  us. 

ALT  H  E  A. 

Lead  me  to  inftant  death,  or  let  me  groan 
Whole  years  in  chains  —  difpofe  me  as  you  pleafe — 
Tho'  my  lov'd  fire  and  lord  no  more  I  fee, 
You  hope  in  vain  to  conquer  them  in  me. 


ACT 
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ACT    II. 

SCENE    I. 

A  Plain  the  whole  Length  of  the  $tage.   One  Side  lined 
•with  Chriftian,  the  other  <vjith  Turkijh  Solditrs. 

VISIER  AND  PAULINUS. 
v  i  s  i  E  R. 

ALREADY  has  the  trumpet's  lofty  found 
From  either  camp  twice  echo'd  thro'  the  plain; 
At  the  third  fummoni,  both  the  kings  appear. 
May  gracious  heaven,  in  pity  to  mankind, 
Incline  their  breads  to  fheath  the  fvvord,  to  flop 
The  tide  of  blood,  and  give  the  world  repofe. 

PAULINUS. 

What  may  we  not  expect  from  fuch  a  treaty  ? 
And  yet  the  caution  us'd  on  either  fide 
To  guard  againtt  fu.rprize,    betrays  diftrufL 

VISIER. 

A  thoufand  injuries,  fuppos'd  or  real, 
With  keen  refentment  whet  each  jealous  chief, 
And  feem  to  urge  fufpicion. 

PAULINUS. 

Scipio, 

And  the  fierce  African,    whom  he  fubdu'd, 
With  greater  ardor  never  {trove  t'attain 
For  Rome,  or  Carthage,  univerfal  fway  ; 
Than  your  great  fultan  to  impofe  the  yoke 
Of  arbitrary  power  and  make  men  (laves  ; 
Or  our  brave  prince  to  guard  their  liberties, 
Or  break  their  chains  and  purchafe  freedom  for  'em. 

VISIER. 
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V  I  S  I  E  R. 

Then  their  known  zeal  for  their  refpeftive  faith 
Mult  yet  much  farther  alienate  their  minds. 

P  A  U  L  I  NU  S. 

'Tis  hardly  to  be  thought  a  youthful  hero, 
With  victories  replete,    will  floop  to  take 
Abje£l  conditions  from  a  beaten  foe. 

V  I  S  I  E  R. 

Or  that  an  artful  prince  will  fail  t'improve 
Ev'ry  advantage  to  increafe  his  power. 

P  A  U  L  I  N  US. 

Fortune  Hands  neuter,  and  impartial  heaven 
Holds  with  an  equal  hand  the  trembling  beam  : 
Superior  wifdom,  fortitude,  and  courage 
Mult  turn  thefcale  (Trumpets.)  Butfee  their  guards 

appear. 

The  great  intelligencies  that  inform 
The  planetary  worlds,  if  fuch  there  be, 
With  all  their  vaft  experience  might  attend 
This  interview,  and  pafs  improv'd  away. 

Enter  AMURATH,  SCANDERDEG,    MAHOMET, 

ARANTHES,  AMASIE,  &c. 

AMURATH. 

Doth  it  not  fvvell  thy  fond,  ambitious  heart  ? 
Doft  thou  not  burft  with  pride,   vain  boy,  to  fee 
The  majefty  of  hoary  Arnurath, 
Whofe  numerous  years  are  fewer  than  his  conqueflsj 
Reduc'd  to  terms,  and  floop  to  treat  with  thee  ? 

SCANDERBEG. 
With  gratitude  and  wonder  I  confefs 
[Myfelf  th'  unworthy  inftrument  of  heaven, 
I  To  fcourge  thy  falfhood,  cruelty  and  pride, 

VOL.  I.  R    '  An4 
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.And  free  a  virtuous  people  from  thy  chains. 
With  pity  I  behold  your  fierce  impatience, 
Your  arrogance  and  fcorn  ;  ev'n  while  ^the  hand 
Of  righteous  heaven  is  heavy  on  thy  crimes, 
And  deals  thee  forth  a  portion  of  thofe  woes, 
Which  thy  relentlefs  heart,  with  lawlefs  luft 
And  never  fated  avarice  of  power, 
Has  fpread  o'er  half  the  habitable  earth. 

AMU  R'AT  H. 

And  mnft  I  anfwer  to  thy  bold  impeachment  ? 
Thou  infidel  relaps'd  !   thou  very  chriftian  ! 
Without  diftinclion  and  without  a  name 
But  what  implies  thy  guilt.     In  vain  thy  flatt'rers 
Proclaim  thee  king  of  Macedon,  Epirus, 
Illyria,  Albania  and  Dalmatia ; 
Gain'd  by  furprize,  by  treachery  and  fraud ; 
What  art  thou  but  the  more  exalted  traitor  ? 

SCANDERBEG. 

Letabjea  minds,    the  flaves  of  mean  ambition, 
Affeft  vain  titles  and  external  pomp  ! 
And  take  the  fhadow  forfubftantial  glory. 
Superior  birth,  unmerited  fuccefs, 
The  name  of  prince,  of  conqueror  and  king, 
Are  gifts  of  fortune  and  of  little  worth. 
They  may  be,  and  too  often  are,  poffeft 
By  fordid  fouls  who  know  no  joy  but  wealth ; 
By  riotous  fools,  or  tyrants  drench'd  in  blood  ; 
A'Crcefus,  Alexander,  or  a  Nero. 
/Thebeft  arefurethe  greateft  of  mankind. 
Our  aaions  form  ourcharafters.     Let  me 
Approve  my  felf  a  chriftian  and  afoldier, 
And  flatt'ry  cannot  add,  or  envy  take 
Ought  that  I  wiih  to  have,  or  fear  to  lofe. 
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A  M  U  R  A  T  H. 

Canft  thou  behold  unmov'd,    thou  Heady  traitor, 
Thy  moll  munificent  and  loving  patron, 
Preft  with  the  weight  of  more  than  fourfcore  years, 
With  feeble  hands  compelPd  to  reafiume 
The  ftubborn  reins  of  power,  and  tafle  again, 
When  appetite  is  pall'd,  the  bitter  fweets 
Of  fovereign  command  ?    mou'd  I  defcend 
To  reafon  with  thee,   what  cou'dft  thou  reply  ? 
Have  I  not  been  a  father  to  thy  youth  ? 
Did  I  not  early  form  thy  mind  to  greatnefs, 
And  teach  thy  infant  hands  the  ufe  of  arms  ? 
Tho'  the  unerring  maxims  of  our  (late 
(The  only  rule  of  right  and  wrong  in  courts) 
Had  mark'd  thee  for  deftru&ion ;  ftill  I  fpar'd  thee. 
Trufted,  belov'd,  advanc'd  thou  haft  betray'd  me  : 
Firftfeiz'd  the  provinces  you  call'd  your  own, 
Then  join'd  my  foes  to  rob  me  of  my  fame  ; 
The  perjur'd  Uladiflaus,  fierce  Hunniades, 
And  the  Venetians,  who  have  fince  forfook  thee. 
ThoJ  to  remote  Magnefia  I  retir'd, 
Quitting  the  toils  of  empire  to  my  fon, 
To  feek  for  reft  and  find  a  peaceful  grave  ; 
Yet  there  the  cries  and  clamours  of  my  flaves, 
Who  fled  the  terrors  of  thy  dreadful  name, 
Forbad  their  old  o'erlabour'd  king  repofe ; 
Forc'd  me  once  more  in  hoftile  fteel  to  clothe 
Thefe  weary  limbs,  and  roufe  to  their  defence. 
But  that  thy  foul  is  loft  to  all  remorfe, 
Thy  black  ingratitude  muft  fright  thyfelf. 

SCAN.DERBEG. 
Can  all  your  kingdoms  bribe  the  voice  of  truth  ? 
Which,  while  you  fpeak,  pleads  for  me  in  your  breaft; 
Or  rage  efface  the  mem'ry  of  your  guilt, 
More  than  ten  thoafand  witnefles  againft  thee  ? 

R  2  But 
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Butflander,  like  the  loathfome  leper's  breath, 
Infe&s  the  healthful  with  its  poifonous  fleams, 
Unlefs  repell'd,  and  bids  me  guard  my  fame. 
My  anceflors  for  ages  filPd  this  throne, 
'A  brave,   a  virtuous,   legal  race  of  princes. 
No  arbitrary  tyrants  ;  the  fame  laws, 
That  made  them  kings,   declar'd  their  people  free. 
My  royal  father,    fam'd  for  his  fuccefs 
In  war  and  love  of  peace,  had  govern'd  long  ; 
When  with  refiitlefs  force  your  conquering  troops    ; 
Pour'd  like  a  deluge  o'er  the  realms  oi  Greece  : 
To  fave  his  people  from  impending  ruin, 
At  your  requeft,    the  pious  gen'rous  prince 
Gave  up  his  fons  as  hoftages  of  peace. 

He  died the  beft  of  kings  and  men.     O  Caftriot ! 

"I  were  unworthy  of  thy  race  and  name 

Cou'd  I  unmov'd  remember  thou'rt  no  more- • 

I  wou'd  have  faid,  he  died  in  firm  reliance 

On  yourpromife  given,  your  faith  and  honour  ; 

But  fure  the  memory  of  fuchalofs 

May  well  o'er-bear,  and  drive  me  from  my  purpofe. 

'Twas  then  in  fcorn  of  ev'ry  obligation, 

Of  truth  and  juflice,  gratitude  and  honour, 

Of  nobleft  truft  and  confidence  repos'd  : 

You  like  a  lawlefs,  moft  perfidious  tyrant, 

Amidil  her  griefs,  feiz'don  his  widow'd  kingdom  : 

And  tofecure  your  lawlefs  acquifition 

Oh  !  how  mall  I  proceed  !—  My  bleeding  heart 
Is  pierc'd  anew,   new  horrors  wound  my  foul 
At  every  paufe  ;  whenever  I  rehearfe, 
Whene'er  I  think  upon  thy  monftrous  crimes  — 
ORepofio!   Stamffa!  Conftandne! 
My  flaughter'd  brothers,  whofe  dear  blood  ftill  cries 
-Aloud  to  heaven— your  wrongs  mall  find  redrefs. 
Juilice  defer'd  deals  forth  the  heavier  blow. 

AMU- 
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A  M  U  R  A  T  H. 

hall  the  great  monarchs  of  our  fublime  race 
"ut  off  their   brothers,  when   they  mount  the 

throne, 

ret  fpare  the  lives  of  chriflians  they  fufpec!  ? 
""heir  death  was  wife,  and  I  approve  it  yet, 
ut  curfe  my  folly  that  preferv'd  thy  life. 

SCANDERBEG. 

Vhat  was  then  my  life  ?  debarr'd  of  my  right, 
mdkeptt'augment  the  number  of  your  flaves. 
"he  only  benefit  you  e'er  confer'd, 
Vas  that  you  train'd  me  to  the  ufe  of  arms : 
oa  had  my  fervice  and  was  overpaid ; 
et  thofewhoml  oppos'd  were,  like  yourfelf, 
'yrants,  who  made  a  merchandize  of  men  ; 
nd  propagate  religion  by  the  fword. 
ver  determin'd  not  to  Main  my  hands 
/ith  chriitian  blood,  when  you  commanded  me 
'o  turn  my  arms  againfl  th'  Hungarian  kin<r, 
purpos'd  from  that  hour,  by  heaven's  affiilance, 
t  once  t'avoid  the  guilt  and  free  my  country. 

A  M  U  R  A  TH. 

traitor  !    dolt  thou  glory  in  thy  fhame  ? 
hink  not  I  have  forgot  thy  vile  declenfion. 
es,  on  that  fatal,  that  deteftedday, 
rhen  deep  Moravia's  waves,  dyed  with  the  blood 
f  forty  thoufand  of  my  faithful  flaves, 
Dfmg  their  azure,    flow'd  in  purple  tides  ; 
oo  well  I  know,  thou  didft  forfake  thy  charge  ; 
nd  ere  the  news  of  thy  revolt  arriv'd, 
irpriz'd  my  bafTa  that  commanded  here  ; 
rove  out  my  garrifons,  and  ravifh'd  from  me 
his  fair  and  fertile  kingdom. 

R  *  SCAN- 
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SCANDERBEG, 

Falfe  afperfion ! 

The  charge  jmpos'd  was  ne'er  accepted  by  me. 
I  arm'd  my  fubjecls  for  their  common  rights ; 
The  love  of  liberty,  that  fired  their  fouls, 
That  made  them  worthy,  crown'd  them  withfuccefs. 

I  did  my  duty 'Twas  but  what  I  ow'd 

To  heaven,  an  injur'd  people  and  myfelf. 

A  M  U  R  A  T  H. 

Youwillbejuftified  in  all  that's  paft  : 
But  I  mail  bend  thy  ilubborn  temper  yet. 
I  know  the  worth  of  thofe  dear  pledges  now 
Within  mypower.Thou  know'lt  me  too— then  think, 
And  yield  in  time,  while  mercy  may  be  had. 

SCANDERBEG. 
1  know  your  mercy  by  my  brother's  fate. 

A  M  U  R  A  T  H. 
Then  you  may  judge  the  future  by  the  paft, 

SCANDERBEG. 
Tho'  pity  be  a  ftranger  to  your  breaft, 
Your  prefent  dangerous  Hate  may  teach  you  fear. 

A  MUR  AT  H. 

Danger  and  I  have  been  acquainted  long; 
Full  oftl'ave  met  her  in  the  bloody  field, 
And  drove  her  back  with  terror  on  my  foes  : 
Your  other  phantom,    fear,    I  know  her  not; 
Or  in  thy  vifage  I  behold  her  now. 

SCANDERBEG. 
I  fear  not  for  myfelf. 

A  MU  R  A  TH. 

Yet  ftill  thou  fear'ft. 
Confefs  thyfelf  fubdu'd  and  fue  for  favour. 

SCAN- 
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SGANDERBEG. 
When  I  fubmit  to  guilt,     I'll  own  your  conqueft. 

A  M  U  R  A  T  H. 
Think  on  your  friends. 

SCANDERBEG. 

Afflictions  are  no  crimes. 
A  M  U  R  A  T  H. 
You  wou'd  redeem  them  ! 

SCANDERBEG. 

Yes  ;  on  any  terms, 
That  honour  may  permit,  and  juftice  warrant. 

A  M  U  R  A  T  H. 
Hear  the  conditions  then. 

SCANDERBEG. 

Why  finks  my  heart  ? 
Why  do  I  tremble  thus  ?  when  at  the  head 
Of  almoft  twice  a  hundred  thoufand  fouls 
I  with  a  hundred  charg'd  this  fierce  old  chief, 
Thou  art  my  witnefs,  heaven,  I  fear'd  him  not. 


A  MU  R  A  T  H. 

When  I  look  back  on  what  you  were  before 
Your  late  revolt,  charm'd  with  the  pleafmg  view, 
I  wilh  to  fee  thofe  glorious  days  reftor'd  ; 
When  I  with  honour  may  indulge  my  bounty, 
And  make  you  great  and  happy  as  you're  brave. 

SCANDERBEG. 
Flattery  !  —  Nay,  then  he's  dangerous  indeed!  [Afide. 

A  M  U  R  A  T  H. 

Renounce  the  errors  of  the  chriflian  feel, 
And  be  inftru&ed  in  the  law  profeft 
By  lihmael's  holy  race  ;   that  light  divine, 

R  4  That 
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That  darts  from  Mecca's  ever  facred  fane, 
T'  illuminate  the  darken'd  fouls  of  men, 
And  fill  'em  with  its  brightnefs. 

SCANDERBEG. 

O  Althea!     \Afde. 
A  MUR  AT  H. 

Break  your  alliance  with  the  chriflian  princes, 
And  let  my  foes  be  thine. 

SCANDERBEG. 

That  follows  well  ; 
Th'  abandoned  wretch,  that  breaks  his  faith  with 

[heav'n, 
Will  hardly  flop  at  any  future  crime.  \_AJidc* 

A  M  U  R  A  T  H. 

Forego  th'  advantage  that  your  arms  have  won, 
Give  up  this  little  part  of  fpacious  Greece, 
Its  cities  and  its  people  to  my  power  : 
And  in  return  reign  thou  my  fubflitute 
O'er  all  my  conquer'd  provinces  in  Europe, 
From  Adrianople  to  the  walls  of  Buda. 

SCANDERBEG. 
Affiftme,  heav'n  !  affift  me  tofupprefs 
The  rifmg  indignation  in  my  b  re  a  ft, 
That  ftraggles,  heaves  and  rages  for  a  vent — 
AranthesT  Althea !  how  (hall  I  preferveyou  f  {AJtde. 

VI  S  I  E  R. 
He's  greatly  mov'd,  his  vifage  flames  with  wrath. 

AM  A  S  I  E. 

Juft  fo  he  looks  when  rufliing  en  the  foe, 
The  eager  blood  ftarts  from  his  trembling  lips. 

A  MUR  A  TH. 
I  wait  your  refolution. 

S  C  A  N- 
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SCANDERBEG. 

Three  days  the  truce  concluded  is  to  laft  ;, 
That  fpace  I  afk  to  anfwer  your  demands. 

A  M  U  R  A  T  H. 

'Tis  well ;  enjoy  your  wifh     but  yet  remember 
Honour  and  int'reil,  gratitude  and  love 
Bleed  while  you  paufe,    and  prefs  you  to  comply. 
Farther,  to  favour  you  in  all  I  may, 
Aranthes  mail  attend  you  to  your  camp: 
Confiiit,  refolve,  your  intereils  are  the  fame; 
Altheajuilly  claims  thw  care  of  both. 

[Exit  AMURATH,  &c. 

SCANDERBEG. 

O  thou,  who  art  my  righteoufnefs  and  ftrength, 
Diftrefs'd  arid  tempted,  ftill  in  thee  I  truft: 
The  pilot,  when  he  fees  the  tempeil  rife, 
And  the  proud  waves  infuit  the  low'ring  (kies, 
Fix'd  to  the  helm,  looks  to  that  power  to  lay 
The  raging  ilorm,  whom  winds  and  feas  obey. 

[2i.*7>  SCANDERBEG,  &c. 

A  MAS  IE  alone. 

Shou'd  he  comply,   as  fure  he's  hardly  prefs'd; 
Reftor'd  to  favour,  where  is  my  revenge? 
He's  but  a  man     lefs  tempted  I  fell  worfe  ; 

But  I'm  not  Scanderbcg fay,  he  refufes ; 

It  follows  that  the  fultan,  in  his  rage, 

Murthers  the  captives,   tho'  we  all  fhou'd  perifh. 

Which  iidefoe'erl  view,  I  like  it  not. 

There  is  no  peace  for  me,  while  Caftriot  lives  ; 

Plagued  and  diftrefs'd,  he  foars  above  me  ftill  ; 

Iniults  my  hate,  and  awes  me  with  his  virtue. 

His  virtue  !  ha  U  how  have  I  dreamt  till  now, 

How  fcap'd  the  thought  ?  his  virtue  (hall  betray  him.. 

Hypocrify,  that  with  an  angel's  likenefs 

5  May 
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May  well  deceive  the  wifdom  of  an  angel, 
Shall  re-inftate  me  in  his  gen'rous  heart : 
Which  if  I  fail  to  pierce,  may  all  the  ill 
I  ever  wifh'd  to  him  fall  on  myfelf.— . 

Th'  amorous  prince -I  know  his  haughty  foul 

111  brooks  his  fubtle  father's  peaceful  fchemes. 
He  loves  Althca,   and  depends  on  me 
T'  aflift  his  flame. 

Enter  MAHOMET. 

MAHOMET. 
Amafie,  what  fuccefs  ? 
You  faw  the  captive  princefs — 

AM  AS  I  E. 

Yes,  my  lord. 
MAHOMET. 

Curfe  on  the  jealous  cuftoms  of  our  court: 
Why  is  that  privilege  deny'd  to  me  ? 

A  M  AS  I  E. 
You  know  why  Pm  indulg'd. 

MAHOMET. 

'Tistrue,    but  fay, 
What  haft  thou  done  that  may  advance  my  hopes? 

A  M  A  SI  E. 
I've  thought,  my  lord 

MAHOMET. 
What  tell'ft  thou  me  of  thoughts ! 
Haft  thou  not  fpoke  ?— whatfays  the  charming  fair? 
Shalllbebleft? 

A  M  A  SI  E. 

Spoke,  what?   alas!  my  prince  I 
How  Httle  do  you  know  that  haughty  chriftian  ? 
Bred  in  the  rigid  maxims  of  her  feft, 

4  Chafte 
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Chafte  as  its  precepts,  moft  feverely  virtuous, 
Althea   wou'd  treat  me  with  the  laft  contempt, 
Shou'd  I  but  name  your  gen'rous  paffion  to  her; 
And  proudly  term  it  ihamefuland  unjuft. 

MAHOMET. 

Now  as  you  wou'd  avoid  a  prince's  hatred, 
That  muil  one  day  command  you  ;  or  expect 
E'er  to  attain  my  fitter's  love,  the  fcope 
Of  your  ambition,    aid  me  with  your  counfel. 
My  blood's  on  fire,  and  I  will  quench  the  flame, 
Tho'  univerfal  ruin  fhou'd  enfue. 
By  heaven  I  will ;  I'll  plunge  in  feas  of  blifs, 
And  with  repeated  draughts  of  cordial  love, 
Expellthe  raging  fever  from  my  veins. 

A  M  A  S  I  E. 

Glorious mifchief!  -  \_Afids. ~\  If  Ijudge  right  her  will 
Is  ne'er  to  be  fubdu'd,  you  can't  poffefs 
Her  mind,  my  lord — and  without  that  you  know— 
MAHOMET. 

Her  mind !  a  fhadow !  give  me  folid  joys, 

And  let  her  chriflian  rninion  take  the  reft. 

I  love  her  for  myfelf ;    my  appetite 

Muft  be  appeas'd,  or  live  my  conftant  plague. 

Let  me  but  clafp  her  in  my  longing  arms, 

Prefs  her  foft  bofom  to  my  panting  breaft, 

And  crown  my  wifties ;  tho'  attain'd  by  force, 

Tho'  amidft  ftrugglings,  ihrieks  and  gufhing  tears ; 

Or  while  me  faints  beneath  rny  flrong  embrace, 

And  I  have  all  my  raging  paffions  crave. 

A  M  A  S  I  E. 

Already  I've  conceiv'd  the  means  to  ferve  you, 
But  time  muftgive  th'  imperfect  embryo  form, 
And  hail  th'  aufpicious  birth. 

M  A  H  O  M  E  T» 
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MAHOMET. 

She's  juftly  mine, 

The^purchafe  of  my  fvvord.     Our  prophet  thus, 
By  manly  force  all  prior  right  deftroy'd  j 
Power  was  his  claim  ;    he  conquer'd  and  enjoy'd  : 
Beauty  and  fame  alike  his  ardor  mov'd  ; 
Fiercely  he  fought,  and  as  he  fought  he  lov'd. 


ACT 
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ACT     III. 

SCENE    L 

ne  Cbriftian  Camp. 

SCANDERBEG    AND    ARANTHES. 

A  R  ANTHE  S. 

ALTHEA  mourns  for  this  your  fond  delay, 
And  thinks  already  me  has  liv'd  too  long; 
Since  living  me  protracts  the  tyrant's  fate, 
And  clouds  the  matchlefs  luftre  of  your  arms. 

SCANDERBEG. 

JuiHce  herfelf  would  here  fufpend  her  fword  ; 
Nor  with  one  undifcriminating  blow, 
Blind  as  me  is,  deftroy  both  friends  and  foes. 

ARANTHES. 
It  is  appointed  once  for  all  to  die  : 
Then  what  am  I,  or  what  a  child  of  mine, 
Weighed  with  the  honour  of  the  chriiUan  name, 
To  bid  the  caufe  of  liberty  attend, 
While  gravely  you  debate  thofe  very  trifles, 
The  time  and  circumftances  of  our  death  : 
As  juftly  nature  might  fufpend  her  courfe 
To  wait  the  diffolution  of  an  infeclt. 
— No,  let  me  bear  defiance  to  the  fultan ; 
Tell  him,  that  you  already  are  determined  ; 
And  dare  his  worlt. 

SCANDERBEG. 

Not  for  ten  thoufand  worlds 
Wou'd  I  fo  tempt  the  fretful  tyrant's  rage. 
The  pangs  of  death  are  light  to  thofe  of  abfence'; 
Then  who  can  bear  eternal  feparation  I 

Tranf- 
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Tranfported  as  you  are  with  pious  zeal, 
Look  inward,  fearch  your  heart,  and  then  confefs 
The  love  of  heav'n  excludes  not  facred  friendihip. 
Think  if  my  tafk  were  your's,  how  you  wou'd  aft. 
Wou'd  you  not  paufe,  conclude,  retraft,  and  paufe 

again 

To  the  laft  moment  of  the  time  prefixt  ? 
Wou'd  you  not  count  it  virtue  to  contend, 
Tho'  againft  hope,  and  ftruggle  with  defpair  ? 
I  know  you  wou'd ;  for  tho'  your  tongue  be  mute, 
Spite  of  yourfelf,  your  flreaming  eyes  confefs  it. 

ARANTHES. 
My  weaknefs  is  no  precedent  for  you. 

SCANDERBEG. 

If  thus  the  friend,   what  mud  the  lover  fuffer  ? 
Think  good  Aranthes,   if  you  ever  lov'd, 
What  I  endure  :  think  on  Althea's  charms^ 
And  judge  from  thence  the  greatnefs  of  my  pain. 

ARANTHES. 

Why  will  you  dwell  upon  the  dang'rous  theme  ? 
The  itrength  of  Sampfon  prov'd  too  weak  for  love  ; 
David's  integrity  was  no  defence ; 
The  king,  the  hero  and  the  prophet  fell 
Beneath  the  fame  inevitable  power: 
The  wifdom  of  his  fon  was  folly  here  ; 
And  he  that  comprehended  all  things  elfe 
Knew  not  himfelf,  till  dear  experience  taught 
Him  late  repentance,  anguifh,  grief  and  fhame. 
Then  think  no  more  but  give  us  up  at  once ; 
Give  up  Althea ;  heaven  demands  it  of  you  ; 
For  while  (he  lives,  your  virtue  is  not  fafe. 

SCANDERBEG. 
Is  this  afather's  voice? 


A  R  A  N-. 
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ARANTHES. 

Wou'd  I  had  died, 

Ere  I  was  honoured  with  a  father's  name ; 
Or  that  my  child  had  been  lefs  good  and  fair. 
What  was  my  greateftjoy,  is  now  my  grief: 
Ev'ry  perfection  wrings  my  heart  with  pain. 
For  all  her  charms  are  now  fo  many  fnares, 
Which  you  muft  break,  or  be  undone  for  ever. 
—  Still  unrefolv'd — forgive  me  if  I  think, 
You  have  the  weaknefs  now  of  other  men. 

SCANDERBEG. 
If  to  rejoice  when  virtue  is  rewarded  ; 
Or  mourn  th'  affli&ions  of  the  good  and  brave, 
Who  mourn  not  for  themfelves ;  if  love  and  friend- 

fhip 

Denote  me  weak,  I  wouM  be  weaker  ftill. 
HewRo difctaims  the  foftnefs  of  humanity, 
Afpirfngto  be  more  than  man,  is  lefs. 
Yet  know,  my  father,  rev'rend  good  Aranthes  ? 
Whatever  tender  fentiments  I  feel ; 
Tho'  as  a  man,  a  lover  and  a  friend, 
I  fear  the  fultan's  cruelty  and  malice  ; 
Yet  as  a  chriftian,  I  defpife  Jem  both. 
'Tis  n.Qt.,for  man  to  glory  in  his  ftrength  ;  - 
The  beft  have  fallen,  and  the  wifeft  err'd. 
Yet  when  the  time  mail  come,  when  heaven  mall  by 
Its  providence  declare,  this  is  my  will, 
And  this  the  facrifice  that  I  demand, 
Why  who  can  tell,  but  full  of  that  fame  energy, 
Which  fwellsyour  breaft,  I  may  reply  ev'n  fo, 
Thy  will  be  done. 

ARANTHES. 

How  have  my  fears  deceiv'd  me  ? 


SCAN- 
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SCANDERBEG. 

The  careful  gard'ner  turns  the  limpid  ftream, 
This  way,  or  that,  as  fuits  his  purpoie  bell. 
The  wrath  of  man  (hall  praife  his  makers  name; 
The  refidue,  reilrain'd,  reft  on  himfelf. 
Let  us  not  rafhly  antedate  our  woes. 
Tho'  I  defer  the  fentence  of  your  death, 
Tho'  I  cou'd  die  ten  thoufarid  times  to  faveyou, 
I  do  not,  nay  I  dare  not  bid  you  live. 

A  R  A  N  T  H  E  S. 

Excellent  man  !  why  did  I  ever  doubt  thee  ? 
Your  zeal's  no  lefs,  youi  wii'dom  more  than  mine. 
My  time's  expir'd  ;  illuftrious  prince  -  farewel ! 

SCANDERBEG. 
My  father!  myAlthea! — 

ARANTHES. 
O  my  fon ! 

Our  part  is  little  in  this  noble  conflict, 
The  worft  is  death ;  your's  harder,  but  more  glorious, 
To  live  and  fuffer.     Heaven  infpire  thy  foul 
With  more  than  Roman  fortitude  and  courage  : 
They  poorly  fled  to  death,  t'avoid  misfortunes; 
May  chriftian  patience  teach  thee  to  o'ercome  'em. 

[Exit  ARANTHES. 

SCANDERBEG  alone, 
In  this  extremity  (hall  I  invoke 
Thy  awful  genius,  O  majeftick  Rome ; 
Or  Junius  Brutus,  thine;  who  facrificed 
To  public  liberty,  paternal  love  : 
The  younger  Brutus ;  or  the  Greek  Timoleon ; 
Of  felf-denial  great  examples  all : 
But  all  far  ihort  of  what's  required  of  me. 
Thefe  patriots  ofFer'd  to  an  injur'd  world 
But  guilty  wretches,  who  deferv'd  their  fates. 

Would 
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Wou'd  they  have  given  up  the  beft  of  men, 

And  the  moft  perfect  of  the  gentler  fex 

To  death,  toworfe  than  death,  a  tyrant's  rage  ? 

No,  nature  unaffifted  cannot  do  it. 

To  thee  I  bow  me  then,  fountain  of  life, 

Of  wifdom  and  of  power, 

Who  know'ft  our  frame,  and  mad'ft  us  what  we  are ; 

I  afk  not  length  of  days,  nor  fame,  nor  empire : 

Give  me  to  know  and  to  difcharge  my  duty, 

And  leave  th'  event  to  thee — Amafiehere  ! 

Enter  AM  AS  IE,  who  kneels  and  lays  bis  fword  at 

SCANDERBEG'S  feet. 

A  M  A  S  I  E. 

Well  may  you  turn  away,  juftly  difdain 
To  cail  one  look  upon  the  loft  Amafie. 
Conftant  as  truth,  inflexible  as  juftice, 
Above  ambition,  and  the  joys  of  fenfe, 
You  muft  abhor  the  wretch,  whofe  fatal  weaknefs 
Betray'dhimto  fuch  crimes,  as  make  him  hateful 
To  heaven,  to  all  good  men  and  to  himfelf. 

SCANDERBEG. 
What  com'ft  thou  for,  what  can'ft  thou  hope  from  me  ? 

A  M  A  S  I  E. 
I  come  for  juftice. 

SCANDERBEG. 

Juftice  muft  condemn  thee. 

A  M  A  S  I  E. 

I  have  condemned  myfelf;  but  dare  not  die, 
Till  you,  the  proper  judge,  confirm  the  fentenc€, 

SCANDERBEG. 

When  firft  you  fell,    I  deeply  mourn'd  your  lofs.; 
But- from  that  moment  gave  you  up  for  ever. 

VOL.    I.  S  AMASIE. 
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A  M  A  S  I  E. 
Still  you're  my  prince !  my  native  rightful  princ*. 

SCANDERBEG. 
Then  what  art  thou  ? 

A  M  A  S  I  E. 

The  blackeft,  worft  of  traitors. 
SCANDERBEG. 
Be  that  thy  puniihment. 

A  M  A  S  I  E. 

Dreadful  decree! 

'Tis  more  than  I  can  bear — leave  me  not  thus. 
Is  not  the  blood,  that  runs  in  cither's  veins, 
Deriv'd  from  the  fame  fource  ?  was  I  not  once, 
Howe'er  unworthy,  honour'd  with  your  friendfhip, 
Nam'dyour  fuccefTor?  fo  belov'd,  fotrufted, 
That  all  the  envious  pin'd,  and  all  the  good 
Look'd  up  with  wonder  at  the  glorious  height, 
To  which  your  partial  friendfhip  had  advanced  me. 

SCANDERBEG. 
Ill  judging  man,  thou  aggravat'fl  thy  crimes. 

A  M  A  S  I  E. 

That  cannot  be;  I  but  excite  your  juftice. 
Behold  my  guilty  bread  ;  ftrike  and  maintain 
The  honour  of  our  houfe,  wipe  out  this  ftain 
Of  its  illuftrious  race  and  blot  of  friendmip. 

SCANDERBEG. 

If  your  ambition  were  to  fall  by  me, 

You  fiiou'd  have  met  me  in  the  front  of  battle 

With  manly  oppofition,  andreceiv'd 

The  death  thou  feek'ft  for  in  the  rage  of  war. 

MY  fword  defcends  not  on  a  proftrate  foe. 

Tho' 
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Tho*  you've  deferv'd  to  die,  IVe  not  deferv'd 
To  be  your  executioner. 

A  M  A  S  I  E. 

Juft  heaven ! 

Are  you  a  chriftian  prince,  and  will  you  fpare 
A  black  apoilate  ? 

SCANDERBEG. 

Heaven  can  right  itfelf 
Without  my  aid,  nor  do  I  know  on  earth 
So  great,  fojuft  anobjeftof  compaflion. 
Live  and  repent. 

AM  A  S  I  E. 
I  have  and  do  repent, 
But  cannot  live.     The  court  of  Amurath 
Abhors  a  chriftian  ;  ev'ry  chriftian  court 
Detefts  a  traitor. 

SCANDERBEG. 
Miferableman!  {Afid*. 

A  M  A  S  I  E. 
We're  taught  thatheav'nis  merciful  and  kind. 

SCANDERBEG. 
What  wretch  dares  doubt  of  that  ? 
A  M  A  s  I  E. 

Then  why  am  I 

Deny'd  to  fue  for  peace  and  pardon  there, 
Since  I  muft  never  hope  for  them  on  earth  ? 

SCANDERBEG. 
Have  I  the  feeds  of  frailty  in  my  nature  ? 
Am  I  a  man,  like  him,  and  can  I  fee, 
Unpityingand  unmov'd,  the  bitter  anguifh, 
The  deep  contrition  of  his  wounded  foul  ? 
It  will  not  be— O  nature  take  your  courfe, 

S  2  I'll 
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I'll  not  refift  your  tendered  impreffions.          [Afide. 

Supprefs  the  tumult  of  your  troubled  mind; 

You  have  o'ercome  ;  I  feel  and  mare  your  forrows. 

A  M  AS  IE. 

0  be  lefs  good,  or  I  mail  die  with  mame. 

SCANDERBEG. 

1  have  been  too  flow  to  pardon.  [Embracing. 

A  M  A  S  I  E. 

O  my  prince ! 
My  injur'd  prince ! 

SCANDERBEG. 

Thy  friend,  thy  friend,  Amafie, 

A  M  A  S  I  E. 
How  have  you  rais'd  me  from  the  lait  defpair  ? 
And  dare  you  truft  this  rebel,  this  apoftate? 

SCANDERBEG. 
'Tis  heaven's  prerogative  alone  to  fearch 
The  hearts  of  men,  and  read  their  in  moil  thoughts  i 
I  wou'd  be  circumfpeft,  not  over  wife  ; 
Nor  for  one  error,  lofe  a  friend  for  ever. 
No,  let  me  be  deceiv'd  ere  want  humanity. 

AM  A  S  I  E. 

Thewifdom  and  beneficence  of  heaven 
Flow  in  your  words  andblefsall  thofe  who  hear  'em. 
[Trumpet*  found  a  parley, 

SCANDERBEG. 
What  means  this  fummons  to  a  fecond  parley  ? 

A  M  A  S  I  E. 

The  ful tan's  hafle  anticipates  my  purpofe.  [AJide* 
Something  that  much  concerns  your  love  and  honour, 
I  have  to  fay  ;  but  muft  defer  it  now, 

4  And 
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And  once  more  join  his  council ;  if  I'm  feen, 
I  lofe  the  only  means  that's  left  to  ferve  you. 

SCANDERBEG. 

You  will  return 

A  M  A  S  I  E. 
As  certain  as  the  night ; 
About  the  which  you  may  expeft  me. 

SCANDERBEG. 
You'll  find  me  in  my  tent;  the  word's,  Ahlea* 

Enter  OFFICER. 

OFFICER. 

The  Vifier,  with  the  princefs  of  Durazzo, 
Demands  an  audience. 

SCANDERBEG. 

Fly,    and  introduce  'em. 
Can  this  be  true  ? 

A  M  A  S  I  E. 

Moil  true.  The  fultan  hopes 
That  your  Althea's  eyes  will  conquer  for  him  : 
J^eaven  guard  your  heart.  Farewell — at  night  expedl 

me. 

He's  well  deceiv'd  :  Hypocrify,  I  thank  thee. 
Dark  and  profound  as  hell,  what  line  canfathoin, 
Or  eye  explore  the  fecret  thoughts  of  men  ? 
Yet  once  I  fear'd  I  fliou'd  betray  myfelf, 
And  be  indeed  the  penitent  I  feign'd  ; 
So  much  his  virtue  mov'd  me.     Curfe  his  virtue  ! 
He  ever  will  excellme— Let  him  die, 
Tho'  all  my  peace  die  with  him— wretched  man ! 
When  mall  I  reft  from  envy  and  remorfe  ?      [Afid;. 

[Exit  AMASIE. 

S  3  SCAN- 
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SCANDERBEG. 
I  {hall  once  more  behold  Althea  then. 
So  wretches  are  indulg'd  the  Tight  of  heaven 
To  fharpen  pain,  and  aggravate  their  lofs. 
The  blended  beauties  of  the  teeming  fpring, 
Whatever  excells  in  nature's  works  befides, 
Are  vile  to  her,    the  glory  of  the  whole. 
Flowers  fade  andlofe  their  odours,  gems  their  bright* 

nefs, 

And  gold  its  eftimation  in  her  prefence. 
But  fee,  me  comes— Sure  fuch  a  form  betray 'd 
The  firft  of  men  to  quit  his  paradife, 
And  all  the  joys  of  innocence  and  peace, 
For  thofe  he  found  in  her  :  yet  had  the  lovely, 
Alas !   too  lovely  parent  of  mankind, 
Poflefs'd  a  mind,   as  much  fuperior  to 
Her  outward  form,  as  my  Althea  doth  ; 
Mankind  had  never  fell. 

jE«/?r  VISIER,  ALTHEA,  &c.   SCANDERBEG 

kneels  and  kiffes  her  band, 

SCANDERBEG. 

O  my  princefs  I 
ALTHEA. 
My  ever  honoured  lord  ! 

SCANDERBEG. 

To  be  your  flave, 

A  captive  to  your  charms,  is  more  than  to 
Belord  of  human  kind. 

AL  TH  E  A. 

The  Vifier,  prince— 

[SCANDERBSG   Ylfes, 

V  I  S  I  ER. 

Par  be  it,  noble  Scanderbeg,  from  me 
To  intercept  my  royal  mailer's  bounty, 
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Who  wills  you  to  enjoy  freedom  of  fpeech, 
Uninterrupted,  with  the  chriftian  princefs. 
1*11  with  the  guards  retire  and  wait  your  leifure. 


SCANDERBIG. 
O  my  Althea  1 

A  L  T  H  E  A." 

Speak,  Fm  all  attention. 
SCANDERBEG. 

0  who  can  raife  his  thoughts  to  the  occafion  ? 
Or  doing  that,  reduce  fuch  thoughts  to  words  ? 

ALTHEA. 

1  will  aflift  you — we  muft  part  for  ever. 

SCANDERBEG. 
Is  that,  is  that  fo  eafy  ?  righteous  heaven  ! 
It  doth  amaze  me,  and  confound  my  reafon 
To  hear  thee,  thus  calm  and  ferene,  pronounce 
The  dreadful  fentence. 

ALTHEA. 

Is  it  not  determined  ? 
SCANDERBEG. 
To  give  thee  back  to  flavery  and  chains  ! 
To  bear  the  malice  of  a  bloody  tyrant, 
Enrag'd  by  my  refufal !  — O  Althea ! 
Tho*  heaven  muft  be  obey'd,  fomething  is  due 
To  virtuous  love.     We  may,  we  muft  confefs 
A  fenfe  of  fuch  unutterable  woe. 
When  in  return  of  my  inceflant  vows, 
You  deign'd  to  crown  my  love,  when  expectation 
Of  the  long  figh'd  for  blifs  had  raif  Jd  my  joys 
To  that  exalted  pitch,  that  I  look'd  down 
With  pity  on  mankind;  and  only  griev'd 
To  think  they  flood  expos'd  to  difappointment, 

S  4  Mis'ry 
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Mis'ry  and  pain,  while  I  alone  was  happy— 
Then,  then  to  lofe  thee— 

A  L  T  H  E  A. 

O  complain  no  more. 
You  move  a  wcaknefs  here,  unworthy  her, 
Who  would  afpire  to  deferve  your  love. 
I  wou'd  have  died  like  the  mute  facrifice  ; 
Which  goes  as  chearful  and  as  unconcern'd, 
To  bleed  upon  the  altar,  as  to  fleep 
Within  its  nightly  fold. 

SC  A  N  D  E  RB  E  G. 

Coud'ft  thou  do  this  ! 
A  L  T  H  E  A. 

Had  Inotfeenyou  thus,  I  think  I  fhou'd : 
But  at  your  grief  my  refolution  fails  me  : 
I'm  fubdued  :  the  woman,  the  weak,  fond  woman> 
Swells  in  my  heart,  and  gufhes  from  my  eyes. 

SCANDERBEG. 

vVhat  have  I  done  ?  the  greatnefs  of  thy  foul, 
Not  to  be  comprehended  but  by  minds 
Exalted  as  thy  own,  ftagger'd  my  reafon  ; 
And  what  was  prudence  and  fuperior  virtue, 
I  thought  a  wrong  to  love.    Ram,  thoughtlefs  man  ! 
To  force  a  tendernefs  thou  can'ft  not  bear, 
That  ftabs  the  very  foul  of  refolution, 
And  leaves  thee  without  ftrength  to  ftem  a  torrent, 
That  afks  an  angel's  force  to  meet  its  rage. 

A  LT  H  E  A. 

To  combat  inclination,  to  fubdue 
Our  own  defires,  and  conquer  by  fubmifiion ; 
Are  virtues,  prince,  no  angel  ever  knew. 
While  thefe  are  your's,  mall  I  indulge  my  grief? 
—  The  florm  is  o'er,  and  I  am  calm  again. 

SCAN- 
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SCANDERBEG. 
O  thou  eternal  fource  of  admiration  ! 
What  new  wonder  haft  thou  prepar'd  to  charm 
My  ravifh'd  foul  ?  where  didit  thou  learn  the  art 
To  (lop  the  tide  of  grief  in  its  full  flow, 
And  triumph  o'er  defpair  ? 

ALT  H  E  A. 

In  you  I  triumph. 

Tho'  rack'd  and  torn  with  more  than  mortal  grief, 
Amidil  the  pangs  of  difappointed  love 
And  fufPring  friendmip,  do  I  not  behold  thee, 
StiU  conftant  as  the  fun,  that  keeps  itscourfe, 
Tho'  dorms  and  tempefts  vex  the  nether  fky, 
And  low'ring  cloudsawhile  obfcurehis  brightnefs? 

SCANDERBEG. 

Excellent,  heavenly  maid!  thou  rob'fl  thyfelf, 
And  attribut'ft  tome  thy  own  perfections. 

A  L  T  H  E  A. 

Have  you  once  queflion'd  whether  you  mould  part 
With  two  the  deareil  things  to  man  on  earth, 
A  friend  and  miftrefs,   or  renounce  your  faith, 
The  int'reft  of  mankind  and  caufe  of  virtue  ? 

SCANDERBEG. 
That  were  to  purchafe  ev'n  thee  too  dear  : 
That  were  a  mifery  beyond  thy  lofs ; 
That  were,  myprincefs  !  to  defer ve  to  lofe  thee. 

AL  T  H  E  A. 
That  gracious  power  that  wrought  you   for  this 

purpofe, 

That  made  you  great  to  flruggle  with  adverfity, 
And  teach  luxurious  princes,  by  example, 
What  kings  mou'd  be,  and  mame  'em  into  virtue ; 
Beholds,  with  pleafure,  you  difcharge  the  truft, 
And  ad  up  to  the  dignity  you're  form'd  for. 

SCAN- 
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SCANDERBEG. 

O^  whither  wou'd  thy  dazzling  virtue  foar  ? 
Is't  not  enough  we  yield  to  our  misfortunes, 
And  bear  afflictions,  tho'  with  bleeding  hearts  ? 
Wou'd'ft  thou  attempt  to  raife  pleafure  from  pain, 
And  teach  the  voice  of  mourning,  fongs  of  joy  ? 

A  L  T  H  E  A. 

Small  is  my  part  and  fuited  to  my  ftrength. 
What  is  dying  ?  a  wanton  Cleopatra 
Cou'dfmile  in  death  and  infants  die  in  fleep. 
What  tho'  my  days  are  few  and  fill'd  with  forrow  ! 
Cou'd  vain  profperity  to  hoary  age 
Afford  a  happinefs  to  be  compared 
To  dying  now  in  fuch  a  glorious  caufe  ? 
Lamented  and  belov'd  by  thee,  the  beft 
And  greateft  of  mankind -Then  let  us  hafte 
Andclofethefcene.-You,  good  Paulinas,  let 
I  he  V  ifier  know,  I'm  ready  to  return. 
Why  are  you  pale,  why  do  gufliing  tears 
Blot  the  majeftick  beauty  of  your  face  ? 
Why  is  the  hero  in  the  lover  loft  ? 

SCANDERBEG. 

Let  angels  who  attend  in  crowds  to  hear  thee  ; 
Let  all  the  fons  of  liberty  and  fame  ; 
Thofe,  who  flill  wait,  and  thofe  who  have  obtain'd 
The  end  of  all  their  labours ;  heaven  and  earth ; 
Angels  and  men,  the  living  and  the  dead ; 
Behold  and  judge  if  ever  man  before 
Purchas'd  the  patriot's  name,  or  fav'd  his  country, 
His  faith  and  honour,  at  a  price  fo  dear. 
Enter  V  i  s  i  E  R  . 


VI  S  IE  R. 
iot  hope  th 
ul  to  peac< 
I  When 


V  1  S  I  E  R. 

Well  prince,  may  we  not  hope  that  thofe  bright  eyes 
Have  charm'd  your  foul  to  peace?  who  wou'drefift, 
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When  honour's  gain'd  by  being  overcome  ? 
To  yield  to  beauty,  crowns  the  warrior's  fame. 

SCANDERBEG. 

I'm  not  to  learn  how  to  eileem  the  princefs ; 
But  know  the  fultan over-rates  his  power, 
When  he  prefumes  to  barter  for  her  love. 
Her  mind  is  free  and  royal  as  his  own ; 
Nor  is  me  to  be  gain'd  by  doing  what 
Wou'd  forfeit  her  efteem.     And  I  mult  think 
This  hafte  to  know  my  mind,  is  fraud  or  fear. 
What  needs  there  more  ?  the  truce  is  unexpired  : 
If  your  proud  mailer  wiihes  for  a  peace, 
We  yet  may  treat  on  honourable  terms. 
In  the  mean  time  receive  the  princefs  back. 

VI  S  I  E  R. 
Think  what  you  do,  great  fir. 

S  C  AND  E  RB  E  G. 

I  know  my  duty. 
A  L  T  H  E  A. 

Farewell,  my  lord  ! 

SCANDERBEG. 

Farewell ! — pro  ted  her  heaven  ! 
AL  TH  E  A. 

Now  let  the  fretful  tyrant  ilorm^and  rage, 
The  only  danger  we  cou'd  fear  is  paft. 

[Exeunt  ALTHEA  and  VISIER. 
SCANDERBEG. 
T'encounter  hofts  of  foes  is  eafier  far, 
Than  to  fuftain  this  innate,  bofom  war  ; 
This  one  unbloody  conqueft  coils  me  more 
Than  all  the  battles  I  e'er  won  before. 


ACT 
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ACT    IV. 

SCENE    I. 

The  outward  Apartment  in  tie  Womens  Tent.  A 

Guard  of  Eunuchs. 
Enter  Ki  s  LER  Ac  A. 

A  G  A. 

p  I S  as  I  thought:  our  matter  is  betray'd. 
JL      Who  ever  knew  a  renegade  fmcere  ? 
This  dog's  a  chrittian  ftill  ! 

Enter  AM  A  si  E. 
A  M  A  S  I  E. 

The  viftim's  prepared, 
luit  holds  on  her  courfe,  and  reveld  yet 
In  the  hot  veins  of  rafh,  luxurious  youth, 
This  chriftian  heroine,  this  fecond  Lucrece, 
In  Mahomet  mail  find  another  Tarquin, 
As  cruel  ^and  remorfelefs  as  the  firft. 
if  I  fhou'd  fail  in  my  attempt  to  night, 
And  Scanderbeg  furvive- Althea  ravifh'd— 
He'll  vvifh  himfelf,  I  had  fucceeded  better.    \Afid** 
Difmift  your  ufelefs  train  of  prying  flaves  ; 
I  ve  bufmefs  that  requires  your  ear  alone. 
.  n       .  [Exeunt  Eunuths. 

A  Grecian  chief,  who  owns  our  matter's  caufe, 
Mutt  be  admitted  to  the  captive  princefs. 
Tis  of  importance  to  the  fultan's  fervice, 
That  he  fhou'd  enter  and  depart  unknown  : 
1  11  introduce  him,  while  you  watch  without 
I  hat  none  approach  to  give  him  interruption. 
TI-  AGA. 

This  I  conceive  ;  but  why  he  mov'd  the  lady 

To 
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To  the  remoteft  part  of  the  pavilion 
I  cannot  comprehend.  [djide. 

A  M  A  S  I  E. 

You  know  your  duty  ; 
Your  life  (hall  anfwer  for  the  leail  neglect. 

A  G  A. 

I  lhall  take  care  —  (Exit  AM  AS  IE.)  to  ruin  thee,  thoa 
traitor. 

SCENE   II. 

Another  Apartment;  Stage  darken  d-,  Falle  and  Lamp. 
ALTHEA  dij 'covered. 

A  L  T  H  E  A. 

Is  this  a  time  and  place  for  virtuous  love  ? 
This  is  the  wanton's  hour:  now  fhe  forfakea 
Her  home,  and,hidin  darknefs,  watches  for  herprey: 
The  foul,  whom  heaven  abhors,  falls  in  her  fnares: 
And  pierc'd  with  guilt,  as  with  an  arrow  dies. 
Yon  fickly  lamp,  that  glimmers  thro'  my  tears, 
Faintly  contending  with  prevailing  darknefs, 
Spreads  o'er  the  place  a  melancholy  gloom, 
That  fooths  the  joylefs  temper  of  my  mind. 
So  a  pale  meteor's  dull  and  beamlefs  name 
To  the  bewilder'd  traveller  appears, 
And  adds  new  horrors  to  the  cheerlefs  night. 
—  Is  error  then  the  lot  of  all  mankind  ? 
It  is,  it  is — for  Scanderbeg  is  fallen. — 
O  !  what  cou'd  move  him  to  the  rafti  attempt  ? 
If  he  fhou'd  perifh,  as  the  danger's  great, 
How  will  th'  infulting  infidels  rejoice  ? 
How  will  the  foe  with  fcornful  triumph  fing, 
Asa  fool  dies,  fo  died  this  mighty  chief; 
His  hands  unbound,  no  fetters  on  his  feet, 
But  as  an  idiot  by  his  folly  falls. 
So  fell  the  champion  of  the  chriftian  caufe. 

Enter 
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Enter  MAHOMET  ^^/?//^SCANDERBEG,  faftcning 
the  dtor  on  the  infide. 

He's  come,  and  all  my  forrovvs  are  compleat. 
Are  you  purfued  ?— - O  my  prophetick  fears  ! 
If  undifcover'dyou  haveenter'd  here, 
This  caution's  needlefs ;  if  betray'd,  in  vain. 

MAHOMET. 
Of  fuch  a  prize  who  can  be  too  fecure  ? 

ALT  HE  A. 

"*Tis  not  his  voice— defend  me,  O  defend  me, 
All  gracious  heaven  ! 

MAHOMET. 

Doft  thou  not  know  me,  princefs  ? 

A  L  T  H  E  A. 
Alas !  too  well  !  ( AJide.)  Sure  you've  miilook  your 

way, 

Or  came  perchance  to  feek  fome  other  here  ; 
Howe'er  that  be,  permit  me  to  retire. 

MAHOMET. 

Miftakeh  fair  !  or  is  this  ign'rance  feign'd  ? 
'Tis  you  alone  I  feek.     Impetuous  love, 
That  will  not  be  refilled,  brought  me  here 
To  lay  my  life  and  fortune  at  your  feet. 

A  L  T  H  E  A. 

Then  I'm  betray'd,  bafely  betray'd  ;  juft  heaven  ! 
Expos'd,  perhaps  devoted  to  a  ruin, 
From  which  the  grave  itfelf  is  no  retreat, 
And  time  can  ne'er  repair  —  be  gracious,  Sir, 
To  an  unhappy  maid!— -Or I'm  deceiv'd, 
Or  you,  my  lord,  were  pleas'd  to  mention  love  ; 
Of  that,  alas !  I  am  forbid  to  hear; 
Coinpaffion  better  fuits  my  humble  flate, 

That 
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That  I  intreat ;  have  pity  on  me,  prince, 
Difpel  my  fears,  and  fend  me  from  your  prefence. 

MAHOMET. 

Grant  what  you  aflc  ;  I  need  companion  too  : 
Your  beauty's  neceflary  to  my  peace  : 
Then  yield,  in  pity  to  yourfelf  and  me, 
What  elfe  I'll  take  by  force  :  confent  to  make  me 
Happy,  and  in  return,  when  time  mall  give 
The  fcepter  to  my  hand,  I'll  make  thee  queen 
Of  half  the  conquer'd  globe. 

A  L  T  H  E  A. 

Know,  impious  prince ! 

If  one  loofe  thought  wou'd  buy  the  whole,  I'd  fcorn 
It  at  that  price. 

MAHOMET. 
Then  rifled  and  abandon'd, 
Live  thou  the  fcorn  both  of  the  world  and  me. 
You  have  your  choice;   I  came  not  hereto  talk. 

A  L  T  H  E  A. 

O  !  what  were  all  my  former  woes  to  this  ? 
Under  the  pain  of  abfence,  hard  captivity 
And  my  late  fears,  patience  and  fortitude 
Were  my  fupport  ;  patience  and  fortitude 
Are  ufeiefs  now.     Shame  and  difhonour  are 
Not  to  be  borne.     Father  !    Aranthes !  hafte, 
And  like  Virginius  preferve  your  daughter. 
Come  Cadriot,  come,  Althea  calls  thee  now 
To  certain  death,  tofave  her  from  pollution. 

M  A  H  O  M  E  T. 
Call  louder  yet  ;  your  idols  do  not  hear. 

ALTHEA. 

Tho'  none  ihou'd  hear,  yet  forrow  mufl  complain. 

M  A  HO- 
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MAHOMET. 

Your  moving  foftnefs  fans  my  am'rous  flame  — 
No  help  can  reachthee-all  thy  friends  are  abfent  ; 
Wifely  comply,  and  make  a  friend  of  me. 

A  L  T  H  E  A. 

All  are  not  abfent ;  he  whofe  prefence  fills 
Both  heaven  and  earth ;  he,  he  is  with  me  ftill ; 
Sees  my  diflrefs,  numbers  my  flowing  tears, 
And  underflands  the  voice  of  my  complainings, 
Tho'  forrow  drowns  my  fpeech. 

MAHOMET. 

I'll  wait  no  longer  ; 

Nor  afk  again  for  what  I've  power  to  take, 
Now  you  may  ftrive,  as  I  have  beg'd,  in  vain, 

A  L  T  H  E  A. 

O  thou,  whofe  hand  fufiains  the  whole  creation  ; 
Who  cloth'ft  the  woods,  the  vallies  and  the  fields'; 
WTho  hear'it  the  hungry  lion,  when  he  roars ; 
And  feed'ft  the  eagle  on  the  mountain's  top  ; 
Shut  not  thine  ear — turn  not  away  thy  face  ; 
Be  not  as  one  far  off,  when  danger's  near ; 
Or  like  an  abfent  friend  to  the  diftrefs'd  — 
Affiftme,  faveme  — Only  thoucanft  faveme  — 
O  let  me  not  invoke  thy  aid  in  vain. 
AMU  RATH  without. 
Force,  force  an  entrance. 

MAHOMET. 

Ha  1  who  dares  do  this  ? 

[fTbe  doer  burjl  cpen. 

£«/*rAMURATH,VisiER,KiSLERAcA  andGuards 

MAHOMET. 
Sham'd  and  prevented  !  O  my  curfed  fortune ! 

A  L  T  H  E  A. 
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A  L  T  H  E  A'. 
My  prayers  are  heard  ;  let  virtue  ne'er  defpair. 

VI  S  IE  R. 
G  uard  well  the  pafTage. 

A  G  A. 

Who  fecures  his  fword  ? 
V  I  S  I  E  R. 
Scanderbeg  yield  !  thou  canft  not  hope  t'efcape. 

.     A  M  U  R  A  T  H. 
To  fall  fo  meanly  after  all  thy  wars- 
Well  may'ft  thou  hide  thy  face. 

V  ISI  E  R. 

Blinded  by  love, 
My  lord,  he  mifs'd  his  way. 

A  M  U  R  ATH. 

True,  Ofmyn,  true: 

That  poor  excufe  for  madnefs,  vice  and  felly, 
Is  all  this  mighty  hero  has  to  plead. 
—  A  fair  account  of  life  and  honour  loft. 
I  hoped  not  triumph— Prophet,  'tis  too  much— 
I  afk'dbut  vengeance— bring  him  to  my  tent. 
When  mirth  declining  calls  for  fomething  new, 
We'll  think  upon  the  manner  of  his  death. 

MAHOMET. 
Away,  you  dogs  !  confufion,  death  andhell  \\Exit. 

A  L  T  H  E  A. 

They  ftand  aghaft.     Deliverance  waits  the  juft, 
But  fhort's  the  triumph  of  deceitful  men. 
Turn'd  on  themfelves,  their  own  devices  cover 
Them  with  fhame.  (  sifide.)  [Exit. 

VOL-  I-  T  VISIE*. 
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VI  S  I  ER. 

I'm  loft  in  admiration  I 
It  is  the  prince  Mahomet. 

A  M  U  R  A  T  H. 

Wonder,  rage 

And  difappointment  drive  me  to  diftraftion. 
Kifler  Aga,  expect  to  anfwer  this. 

A  C  A. 

Let  not  my  lord  condemn  his  flave  unheard. 
Amafie,  whom  I  ever  thought  a  villain, 
Going  this  evening  to  the  captive  princefs  ; 
1  follow'd  unperceiv'd,  and  fo  difpos'd  me 
As  to  o'erhear  him  :  who,  with  many  oaths, 
Affur'd  Althea,  Scanderbeg  was  come  ; 
Conceal'd  by  night,  and  in  his  faith  fecure, 
Once  more  to  fee  her  and  repeat  his  vows. 
Of  this  I  thought  myfelf  in  duty  bound 
T'inform  my  royal  mafter. 

A  M  U  R  ATH. 

You  ard  clear. 
AGA. 

The  caution  us'd  to  introduce  the  prince, 
Seem'd  to  confirm  the  truth  of  what  I  heard. 
A  MU  R  A  T  H. 

merts    r 

AGA. 

V  I  S  I  E  R. 
Th*  affrighted  fair  is  fled  to  her  apartment. 

A  M  U  R  ATH. 

Degenerate  boy  !  thou  art  my  witnefs,  Allah, 
Not  fo  I  fpent  my  youth  and  won  his  mother  ; 
Tho'  much  I  lov'd,  and  long  I  figh'd  in  vain. 
'Tis  vile  and  bafe  to  do  a  private  wrong  : 

-      When 


eem     to  conrm     e   ru      o    w  . 

A  MU  R  A  T  H. 

Leave  us—  enough  ;  your  conduct  merits  praife. 

[£;aYKisLER  AG 
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When  kings,  as  kings,  do  ill;  theofficethen 
Muftjuilify  the  man. 

VI  S  I  E  R. 

A  believing  monarch, 
Obedient  to  the  meflenger  of  heaven, 
Can  never  err. 

A  M  U  R  A  T  H. 
Our  prophet,  by  the  fword, 
Firft  taught  the  ftubbcrn  Arabs  to  believe, 
And  write  his  laws  in  blood. 

VI  S  I  E  R. 

He  knew  mankind, 

Nay,  yet  the  priefts  of  all  religions  teach,        / 
Whatever  is  done  to  propagate  the  faith, 
Mull,  from  its  end,  be  good. 

A  M  UR  A  T  H. 

Thus  do  I  ftand 

Acquitted  to  myfelf ;  and  Scanderbeg, 
Tho'  by  afTaffination,  juilly  falls. 
To  morrow's  fun  fhall  mine  for  me  alone. 
Yet,  O!  my  faithful  Ofmin,  all's  not  well: 
I  know  not  how,  my  fpirits  kindle  not 
As  they  were  wont,  when  glory  was  in  view. 
True  I  rejoice  ;  and  yet,  methinks,  my  joy 
Is  like  the  mirth  wrung  from  a  man  in  pain. 

V  I  S  I  E  R. 

Guard,  righteous   heaven,  thy  great  vicegerent's 
health. 

A  MUR  AT  H. 

The  body  fympathifes  with  the  mind  ; 
As  that  with  what  we  love.     My  lano-uormay 
Be  the  effecT:  of  my  Hellena's  grief;  ° 
I  live  in  her.     My  pleafures  are  improv'd, 

T  2  Mi  - 
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My  pains  forgot,  when  I  behold  her  face  ; 

The  tendereft,  fondeft,  moft  belov'd  of  children. 

VIS  IE  R. 
O!  what  has  happen'd,  fir? 

A  M  U  R  AT  H. 

This  evening,  Ofmin, 
When  I  commanded  her  to  love  Amafie, 
And  look  upon  him  as  her  future  lord, 
An  amy  palenefs  fpread  o'er  ail  her  face, 
And  guming  tears  befpoke  her  ftrong  averficn  : 
But  when  t'inhance  his  merit  I  difclofed 
The  purpos'd  murder  of  his  native  prince  ; 
Had  I  pronounc'd  the  fentence  of  her  death, 
Sure  lefs  had  been  her  terror  and  furprize. 
Kneeling,   fhe  call'd  on  heav'n  and  earth  to  witnefs 
Her  utter  deteftation  of  the  fact, 
And  everlafting  hatred  of  Amafie, 
His  perfon  anddefign. 

V  I  S  I  E  R. 

Unhappy  princefs ! 
To  be  compell'd  to  marry  where  me  hates. 

A  MU  R  AT  H. 

O  !  me  abhors  him,  loaths  his  very  name  ; 
Yet  ftill  her  filial  piety  prevail'd; 
She  hung  itpon  my  neck;  pray'd  for  my  hie, 
My  honour,  my  fuccefs ;  and  took  her  leave 
In  fuch  endearing  ftrains,  as  if  (he  never 
Had  been  to  fee  me  more.     Her  moving  foftneis 
Melted  my  old  tough  heart  -  I  kifs'd  her— figh  d, 
And  wept  as  fait  as  (he.     Our  mingled  tears 
Together  fiow'd  down  my  mrunk  wither'd  cheeks, 
And  trickled  from  rr.y  beard-  O!  fhou'd  my  thirft 
Of  vengeance  kill  my  child  ;    fhou'd  flic,  t  avoid 
Amafie,  fly  to  death- what  coiTd  fupport  me  ? 

[Exeunt* 
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SCENE    III. 

A  Wood,  thro*  which  isfeen  the  Chriftian  Camp, 
Enter  HELLENA    and    CLEORA  in  Metis   Apparel 

CL  E  O  R  A. 
Where  are  we,  princefs !   whither  will  you  wander  ? 

HELLENA. 

We've  gain'd  the  utmoftfummit  of  the  mountain. 
I  hear  the  neigh  of  horfes  -  See'ft  thou  not 
Thofe  lights  that  glimmer  thro'  the  trees,  Cleora  I 
The  Chriflian  camp's  before  us. 

CLEORA. 

Righteous  Allah !  the  Chriflian  camp  !— 
HELLENA. 

JTis  thither  I  am  bound, 
CLEORA. 
Diilraclion ! 

HELLENA. 
I  am  determined. 

CLEORA. 

Hear  me,  princefs ! 

Once  take  the  counfel  of  your  faithful  flave, 
And  yet  return  before  our  flight  be  known. 

HELLENA. 
O  !  no,  Cleora !  I  mufl  ne'er  return. 

CLEORA. 

Then  in  your  father's  empire  let  us  feek 
Some  far  remote  and  unfrequented  village  5 
Where  thus  difguis'd,  you  may  remain  unknown 
To  all,    but  me  ;  till  death  mail  end  your  forrows. 
Why  are  you  come  to  find  new  dangers  here  ? 
Alas !  I  thought  you  only  fled  Amafie. 

T  3  HEL- 
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H  E  L  L  E  N  A. 

Why  fhcu'd  I  fly  from  him  ?  in  his  defpite 
t  cou'd  have  died,  ev'n  in  my  father's  arms. 
Death,  ever  at  my  call,  had  been  a  fure 
Defence  from  his  more  loath'd  embraces.     Gentle 

maid, 

Think  it  not  hard,  that  I've  conceaPd  from  thee 
My  real  intention,  till  'twas  paft  thy  power, 
Had'lt  thou  the  inclination  to  prevent  it. 

C  L  E  O  R  A, 

Break,  break  my  heart,  for  Ihaveliv'd  too  long, 
Since  I'm  fufpe&ed  by  my  royal  miilrefs. 

H  E  L  L  E  N  A. 

I  fcar'd  thy  fond  affection  wou'd  have  weigh'd 
Each  danger  with  too  fcrupulous  a  hand. 
I  know  'twill  ftrike  thee  with  the  laft  amazement 
To  hear  I've  left  the  bofom  of  a  father, 
Howe'er  fevere  to  others  kind  to  me, 
To  feek  his  mortal  foe. 

C  L  E  OR  A. 

Your  reafon's  loft. 
H  E  L  L  E  N  A. 

No;  I  remember  well  the  terrors  paft, 
And  count  on  thofeto  come  :  both  vvorfe  than  death. 
Confcious  of  my  weak  fex,  with  all  its  fears, 
To  pafs  by  night  thro'  camps  of  hoftile  men, 
And  urge  theprefence  of  that  awful  prince, 
My  foul  in  fecret  has  fo  long  ador'd — 
When  I  mail  fee  him,  fhou'd  his  piercing  eye 
Trace  me  thro*  my  difguife  !— O  my^Clcora  ! 
Will  not  my  falt'ring  tongue,  my  crimfon   cheeks, 
My  panting  heart  and  trembling  limbs  betray  me? 
What  think'ft  thou  ?  fay ;  mall  I  not  die  with  fhame 
When  I  wou'd  fpeak,  and  leave  my  tale  untold  ? 
..    *  C  L  E  O  R  A. 
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C  L  £  O  R  A. 

Thefe  and  a  thoufand  difficulties  more  ^ 
Oppofeyour  purpofe  ;  then  in  time  retire, 

H  E  L  L  E  N  A. 

No  more;  away;  my  refolution's  fixt. 
The  glory  and  the  danger's  both  before  me, 
And  both  are  mine --you  were  neceffary 
To  my  efcape — that's  paft  —  'Tis  true,  indeed, 
Your  fervice  has  by  far  excell'd  my  bounty  : 
Here  take  thefe  jewels,  and  go  feek  thy  fafety : 
I  can  purfue  my  purpofe  by  myfelf. 

Enter  PAU LINUS,  'with  a  guard',  *who  came  from 
the  farther  part  of  the  ft  age  to  the  front,  andftant 
lifteningfor  fotne  time. 

C  L  E  O  R  A. 

O  how  have  I  deferv'd  this  cruel  ufage  ? 
If  I've  difcover'd  any  figns  of  fear, 
'Twas  never  for  myfelf— Go  where  you  pleafe, 
I'll  follow  you  to  death. 

HE  LLEN A 

Kind,  faithful  maid 

Wherefore  fhou'dl  involve  thee  in-my  ruin  ? 

C  L  E  OR  A. 
'Tis  ruin  to  forfake  you. 

H  E  L  L  E  N  A. 

Mine  is  certain ; 

Thou  may'fl  have  many  happy  years  to  come. 
PAULINUS. 

Stand,  there.— Who  are  you  ?— Anfwerto  the  guard. 


T  4  HEL- 
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H  E  L  L  E  N  A. 

Fatal  furprize!  whatmuft  we  anfwer? 
C  L  EOR  A. 

Friends. 

P  AU  L  I  N  US. 

Make  it  appear —this  inftant— give  the  word. 
—  Silent -Some  fpies  fent  from  the  Sultan's  camp. 
Left,  fayour'd  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night, 
The  traitors  fhou'd  efcape,  guard  ev'ry  pafTage. 

[  Guards  fur  round them. 
H  E  L  L  E  N  A. 
Scanderbeg  muft  die. 

OFFICER. 

Not  by  thy  hand; 
If  mine  can  aim  aright,  thou  bloody  villain  ! 

[  Wounds  H  E  L  L  E  N  A  .     She  falls. 
H  E  L  L  E  N  A. 
Untimely  fate ! 

C  L  E  O  R   A. 

Where  are  you  ? 

H  E  L  L  E  N  A. 

Here  on  the  earth. 
C  L  E  O  TL  A. 
You're  wounded  then  ? 

H  EL  LE  N  A. 

Alas !  to  death,   Cleora, 
CL  E  OR  A. 

Prophet,  I  do  not  charge  you  with  injustice ; 
B  ut  I  muft  grieve,  and  wonder  things  are  thus. 

H  E  L- 
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H  E  L  L"  E  N  A. 

Too  hafty  death,  cou'dft  then  not  ftay  a  little, 

Little  longer  ;  the  bunnefsof  my  life 

Had  foon  been  done,  and  I  had  come  to  thee. 

P  AU  L  I  N  U  S. 

Moving  founds !  I  fear  you've  been  too  raft. 
Ill  fated  youths,  whoareyou,  and  from  whence  ? 
What  dire  misfortune  brought  you  to  this  place  ? 

H  E  L  L  E  N  A. 

It  matters  not,  who,  or  from  whence  we  are  : 
But  as  you  prize  your  royal  mailer's  lire, 
Condua  me  to  him  ftrait:  mine  cobs  apace, 
Yet  on  its  ftiort  duration  his  depends. 

P  A  UL  IN  US. 

Your  adjuration  is  of  fuch  a  force, 
His  own  commands  wou'd  fcarce  oblige  me  more. 
Sir,  I'll  attend  you. 

H  E  L  L  E  N  A. 

All  you  fleeting  powers, 
Sight,  fpeech  and  motion ;  Of!  forfaSse  me  not 
So  near  my  journey's  end  ;  affift  me  to 
Perform  this  only  taflc,  and  take  your  flight  for  ever. 

SCENE    IV. 
SCANDERBEG'S   Tent. 

SCANDERBEG. 

Degenerate  Rome!  by  godlike  Brutus  freed 
From  C^far  and  his  temporary  chain, 
Your  own  ingratitude  renew'd  thofe  bo:  ds,    _ 

Beneath  whofe  galling  weight  you  juftly  penih  d. 
If  freedom  be  heaven's  univerfal  gift, 
Th'  unalienable  right  of  humankind, 
Were  all  men  virtuous,  there  wou'd  be  no  flaves.  ^ 

Defpotic 
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Defpotic  power,  that  root  of  bitternefs, 
That  tree  of  death,  thatfpreads  its  baleful  arms 
Almoft  from  pole  to  pole;  beneath  whofe  curfed 

made 

No  good  thing  thrives,  and  ev'ry  ill  £nds  melter : 
I-jad  found  no  time  for  its  deteited  growth, 
But  for  the  follies  and  the  crimes  of  men. 
In  ev'ry  climate,  and  in  ev'ry  age, 
Where  artsand  arms  and  public  virtue  flourifh'd, 
Ambition,  dangerous  only  to  itfelf, 
Crufh'd  in  its  infancy,  ftiil  found  a  grave 
Where  it  attempted  to  erect  a  throne. 

Enter  HE  L  L  E  N  A  ,  fupported  ly  P  A  u  L  i  N  u  s  and 
C  L  E  o  R  A  ;  Guards  following. 

H  E  L  L  E  N  A. 

My  blood  flows  falter,  and  my  throbbing  heart 
.eats  with  redoubled  force,  now  I  behold  him  • 
O  take  me  to  thy  arms—I  die,   Cleora  ! 


PAULINUS. 

He  faints ;  fupport  him,  while  we  fearch  his  wound. 

CLEORA. 

Away;  and  touch  him  not  -O  gracious  prince  ! 
If  ever  pity  moved  your  royal  breaft, 
Let  all  depart  except  yourfelf  and  us. 

SCANDERBEG. 
Let  all  withdraw.  [Exit  PAULINVS,  fcfc. 

Now,  gentle  youth,  inform  me, 
Why  you  oppofe  th'  affiilance  of  your  friend  ? 

CLEORA. 

She's  gone,,  {he's  gone:  O  heavens!    {he's  pail 
affiftance, 

SCAN- 
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SCANDERBEG. 
Think  what  you  fay,  and  recoiled  your  reaion. 

C  L  E  O  R  A. 

O  mighty  prince!  we  are  not  what  we/feem, 
But  haplefs  women. 

SCANDERBG. 

Ha! 

C  L  E  O  R  A. 

Women ;  and  fure 

The  rooft  diftrefs'd,  and  wretched  of  ourfex. 
T'  increafe  your  admiration,   view  this  face. 

ANDERBEG 
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Sure  I  have  known  thofe  lovely  features  well ; 
But  when,  or  where,  my  recolleftion  fails  me. 

CL  E  OR  A. 

And  well  it  may.  O  !  who  cou'd  know  thee  now? 
Never  enough  deplor'd,  unhappy  prmceis. 

SCANDERBEG. 

Fearfal  fug«reftion  !  fure  my  eyes  deceive  me! 
Forbid  it  heaven,  that  this  fcou'd  be  Hellena. 

H  E  L  L  E  N  A. 
Who  was  it  call'd  upon  the  loft  Hellena  ? 

SCANDERBEG. 
Ha  !  flie  revives ;  fly  inftantly  for  aid. 

HELLENA. 

It  was  his  voice-falfe  maid,  thou  haft  betray' d  me. 
Stay-whither  woud'ft  thou  go?  I  mpaft  all  aid: 
The  friendly  hand  of  death  will  quickly  clofe 
Thefe  ever  ftreaming  eyes,  and  end  my  ihame. 
O  prince  !  the  moft  diftinguiih'd  and  belov  d 
Bv  righteous  Allah,    of  his  works  below  ; 
You  fee  the  daughter  of  relentlels  Amuratn, 
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Sunk  with  her  father's  crimes,  o'ervvhelm'd  with 

fhame, 

Expiring  at  your  feet.     My  weaknefs  (lands 
Confefs'd,  but  be  it  fo,   I  will  no  more 
Lament  my  painful,  hopelefs,  fatal  flame, 
Since  heaven  ordain'd  it  for  your  prefervation. 

SCANDERBEG. 
When  will  my  wonder  and  my  anguifli  ceafe  ? 

HE  L  L  E  N  A. 

I'm  come  to  fave  you,  prince,    from  falling  by 
A  vile  afiaffin's  arm  ;  the  falfe  Amafie 
Has  deeply  fvvorn  your  death  ;  ev'n  now  he  comes 
To  plunge  his  bloody  poniard  in  your  breaft. 

SCANDERBEG. 
Fatal  mi/take  !  what  bafe  detraftor  has 
Traduc'd    my  friend;  and  wrought  thee,  ger.'rous 

Princefs, 
To  thy  ruin  ? 

H  E  L  L  E  N  A. 
^Doth  not  the  traitor  come 
Here  by  appointment  ? 

SCANDERBEG. 
Ha! 

H  EL  L  E  N  A. 

Whence  learnt  I  that  ? 

13e  notdeceiv  d,  but  guard  your  precious  life ; 
Or  I  fhall  die  in  vain.     For  me  this  bloody 
Enterprise  was  form'd  ;,  my  feeble  charms, 
That  wound  but  where  I  hate,  the  motive  to  ' 
This  crime. 

SCANDEREEG. 
Juft  heaven  !  that  I  cou'd  longer  doubt  it ! 

CLE- 
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CL  E  O  R    A. 
Alas;  flic's  going,  raife  her,  gently  raifs  her. 

H  E  L  L  E  N  A. 
My  head  grows  dizzy. 

S  C  AN  D  E  RB  E  G. 

Lean  it  on  my  bread. 
H  E  L  L  E  N  A. 
This  is  indeed  no  time  toftandon  forms. 

SCANDERBEG. 

The  pains,  the  agonies,  of  death  are  on  her  ; 
And  yet  fhe  fufferslefs,  much  lefs,  than  I. 
What  generous  heart  can  bear  it  ? 
H  E  L  L  E  N  A. 

Do  not  grieve  : 
And  yet  methinks  your  pity  fooths  my  pain. 

SCANDERBEG. 

Why  wou'dil  thou  give  thy  life  to  ranfom  mine  ? 
Wou'd  I  had  died,  or  yet  cou'd  die,   tofave  thee. 

H  E  L  L  E  N  A. 

I'd  not  exchange  my  death,  lamented  thus 
And  in  your  arms,  for  any  other's  life  — 
Unlefs  Althea's. 

SCANDERBEG. 
Were  Althea  here, 

She  wou'd  forget  her  own  fevere  diftrcfs, 
And  only  weep  for  yours. 

H  E  L  L  E  N  A. 

May  fhe  be  happy  \ 

Yet  had  you  never  feen  her,  who  can  tell, 
You  tbmetimes  might,  perhaps,  have  thought  on  me. 

SCAN- 
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SCANDERBEG. 

He  in  my  place  who  cou'd  refrain  from  tears, 

Unenvicd  let  him  boaft  cf  his  brutality. 

I'm  not  alham'd  to  own  myfelf  a  man. 
H  E  L  L  E  N  A. 

Farevvel,  Cleora !  -  weep  not,  gentle  maid  ; 

1  recommend  her,  fir,  to  your  proteclicn. 

And,  O  victorious  prince  !    if  e'er  hereafter 

Conqueil  (hou'd  give  my  father  to  vour  fword 
— Then  think  on  me  — fufpend  your  lifted  arm, 

And  fpare — O  fpare  his  life— forget  your  wrongs ; 

Or  think  them  punifh'din  his  daughter's  lofs.  [Dies. 

SCANDERBEG. 
Her  gentle  foul  is  fled  ;  fhe  refts  in  peace  ; 
While  we,   methinks,   like  gratitude  and  grief, 
Form'd  by  the  fculpture's  art  to  grace  her  urn  ; 
Moving,    tho' lifelefs;  eloquent,  tho'dumb; 
Excite  incurious  mortals  to  explore, 
Virtues  fo  rare,  and  trace  the  fhining  (lore, 
That  cou'd  a  life  fo  (hort  fo  well  fupply  ; 
Yet  mourn  with  us  fuch  excellence  fhou'd  die. 


ACT 
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A  C  T     V. 

SCENE      I. 

The  Cbrtjlian  Camp. 
Enter  SCANDERBEG:    A  MAS  IE  in  chains, 

PAULINUS,  &c. 
SCANDERBEG. 

COULD  love,  that  fills  each  honeft  generous 
breaft, 

With  double  ardor  to  excel  in  virtue, 
Conclude,  thou  wretch  !  what  malice  fir  ft.  begun, 
And  finifn  thee  a  villain  ?   thou  wou'dll  die— 
We'll  difappoint  thee— Live  tortur'd  with  guilt, 
A  terror  to  thyfelf :  or  let  the  fultan, 
The  vile  abettor  of  thy  crimes,  reward  thee  ; 
We  know  no  puniihment  to  fuit  thy  guilt. 
This  is  a  Chriftian  land.     Our  laws  were  made 
For  men,  not  monfters.— Take  him  from  my  fight. 

[Exit  AMASIE. 

'Tis  needlefs  to  repeat  that  by  hofdlity, 
Of  theworft  kind,  ourfaithlefs  enemies 
Have  broke  the  truce.     We're  now  again  prepared 
Once  more  to  prove  the  fortune  of  our  arms  j 
And  try  by  honed  force,  feeing  all  treaties 
With  fuch  perfidious  men  are  vain,  to  free 
Our  captive  friends,  and  drive  thefe  fierce  deftroyers 
From  Epirus.     Paulinus  with  your  fquadrons 
Attack  the  trenches  weftward  of  the  city, 
T'  amufe  the  foe,  and  draw  their  force  thatway  ; 
Then  I'll,  with  the  remaining  troops,  affault 
Th'eaft  ;  where  doubly  intrenched  the  royal  tents, 
Theprifon  of  Altheaand  her  father, 
Raife  their  afpiring  heads.     I  need  not  fay, 

Acquit 
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Acquit  yourfeives  like  men  ;  I  know  you  well  ; 
Nor  fpuryou  on  with  hopesof  prorniVd  wealth. 
I  have  no  ufelefs  {lores  of  hoarded  gold. 
My  revenues,   you  know,   have  been  the  fpoils 
Of  vanquifli'd  foes  ;  thefe  I  have  mar'd  amongft  you. 
Wou'd  you  have  more  ?  Our  enemies  have  enough  : 
Subdue  your  foes,  and  fatisfy  yourfelves. 
Let  each  commit  himfelf  tothatjuit  power, 
Who'ftill  has  been  our  guide  and  lure  defence. 
Be  valiant,    not  prefumptuous.     Seek  his  aid, 
Who  by  our  weaknefs  magnifies  his  ftren?th. 
Now  follow  me,  my  fellow-foldiers,  and  remember 

[Drawing  his  fiword, 

You  fight  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  truth, 
Your  native  land,  Aranthes  and  Althea. 

A  L  L. 
Huzza!    Liberty!    Jufticel  Aranthes  and  Althea  ! 


^S  C  E  N  E    II. 

The  Sultan's  Tent. 

AMURATH,  K.  AGA,  and  an  Officer. 

A  M  U  R  A  T  H. 

Amafie's  hot  return'd  —  ihou'd  he  betray  me 
And  join  with  Scanderbeg  to  free  the  captives  !  — 
That  officer's  his  creature  -  Muftapha  ! 
Refign  Aranthes  to  the  Killer  Aga  - 
Conduct  him  to  Althea.     Let  Amafie, 
That  unaufpicious  {lave,  be  true  or  falfe,, 
Succeed  or  perim,  they  mall  furely  die  : 
So  tell  the  father  —  hence,  you  {laves,  be  gone. 
Now  let  me  think  —  there  muft  have  been  a  change," 
A  revolution  in  the  fource  of  things. 
The  former  chain  of  beings  is  diffolv'd  : 
Effects  roil  backward,  and  direct  their  caufes, 

And 
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And  nature  is  no  more.     Thou  hoary  wretch, 
Tear  thy  white  locks,   abandon  ev'ry  hope, 
Renounce  humanity  and  all  its  tyes.. 
Duty  and  virtue,  gratitude  and  love, 
Forfook  the  world,  when  my  Hellena  fled. 
May  order  ne'er  return  to  blefs  mankind  ; 
Let  difcord  rage,  ne'er  let  affections  meet  j 
But  parents  curfe,  and  children  difobey; 
Or  cither's  kindnefs  be  repaid  with  hate. 
Till  ev'ry  child,  and  ev'ry  fire  on  earth, 
Be  in  each  other  curs'd,  as  me  and  mine* 

Enter  Vi  si  ER. 

VI  S  I  E  R. 
Not  yet  at  reft  ? 

AMUR  AT  H. 
A  parent  and  at  reft !—      . 

VJSIE  R. 
The  chriftians  have  ftorm'd  the  trenches  toward  the 

weft; 

Unlefs  our  prefence  animate  the  troops 
All  will  be  loft. 

A  M  U  R  A  T  H* 
Hellena's  loft  already ! 

VIS  I  ER. 

Sure  Amafie  has  fail'd,  and  Scanderbeg 
Is  come  upon  us  to  revenge  thj  attempt. 

A  M  U  R  A  T  H. 

'Tis  well,    Wak'd  from  my  lethargy  of  grief, 
I  yet  may  reach  his  heart. 

Vis  IE  R. 

v  Regard  your  health, 

And  leave  the  bufinefs  of  this  night  to  us  j 
A  burning  fever  rages  in  your  blood.  [Alarm. 

VOL.    L  U  AMI/- 
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A  M  U  R  A  TH. 

Fame  calls  me  forth.     Again  I  hear  her  voice  ; 
Earth  (hakes,    and  heaven  reverberates  the  found. 
Affrighted  night  fits  trembling  on  her  throne ;  like 
Tumult  has  driven  filence  from  her  confines, 
And  half  her  empire's  loft.     When  glory  calls, 
Shall  age  orficknefs  keep  me  from  the  field  ? 
No;  infpite  of  both  I'll  die  like  Amurathyet, 
Like  what  I've  liv'd,  a  foldier  and  a  king.     [Exit. 

VI  S  IE  R. 
He's  defperate  and  will  not  be  oppos'd.  [Exit. 

SCENE    III. 

Turkijh  Camp. 
Alarm,  Soldiers  flying. 

SOLDIER.  S     WITHIN. 
Fly,  fly  ;  Scanderbeg,  Scanderbeg ;  fly,  fly. 

Enter  A  M  U  R  A  T  H  and  V I  s  i  £  R ,    meeting  tbt  Rout. 

A  MU  R  AT  H. 
Turn  back  you  flaves. 

SOLDIERS      WITHIN. 
Fly,  fly;  Scanderbeg,  fly! 

A  M  U  R  A  T  H. 

Ah  !  cowards,  villains !  doth  his  name  affright  you? 
Are  there  fuch  terrors  in  an  empty  found  ? 
And  is  my  rage  contemn'd  ?  but  you  lhall  find 
Death  is  as  certain  from  my  arm  as  his. 

V  I  S  I  E  R. 

O  fpare  your  faithful  fiaves !  what  can  men  do 
Againft  a  power,  invincible,  like  heaven's  ? 
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A  M  U  R  A  T  H. 
And  mult  it  be,  like  heaven's,  eternal  too? 

VI  S  I  E  R; 

Retire,  my  lord,  into  the  inner  camp* 
And  there  fecurely  wait  a  better  hour : 
For  this  is  the  Epirot's. 

A  MU  R  A  T  H. 

Slave,  thoulyell! 

This  hour  is  mine  :  I'll  triumph  o'er  him  yet. 
This  hour  his  friend  and  miftrefs  both  (hall  die. 
The  royal  brute,  tho'  in  the  hunter's  toils, 
Pierc'd  with  a  thoufand  wounds  is  ftill  a  lion  ; 
Dreadful  in  death  and  dang'rous  to  the  lait. 

[Exeunt* 
SCENE    IV. 

ALTHEA'S    Apartment. 

A  L  T  H  E  A. 

Was  ever  night  like  this  ?  what  terrors  have 
I  pad  ?    and,  O  \  what  terrors  yet  furround  me  ? 
A  loud  deaf'ning  found,    that  feem'd  the  voice 
Of  a  chas'd  multitude,    or  many  waters 
Vex'd  to  a  ftorm,   firft  fpread  thro'  all  the  camp  ; 
Then  fhrieks  and  cries  and  yellings  of  defpair  ; 
Mix'd  with  the  mouts  of  victory  and  joy. 
Sure  fleep  has  left  all  eyes,    as  well  as  mine. 
Fate  is  at  work  ;    I  fink  beneath  my  fears. 
Since  I  have  known  a  danger  worfe  than  death 
My  courage  has  forfook  me. 

Enter  ARANTHES. 

Ha !    who  comes 
At  this  late  hour  ?  protect  me,  righteous  heaven! 

ARANTHES. 
Why,  my  Althea  \  doft  thou  fly  thy  father? 

U  2  ALTHEA, 
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A  L  T  H  E  A. 

Sure  *tls  his  voice!  O  gracious  heaven  !  it  is, 
It  is  my  father. — Moft  unlook'd  for  joy  ! 

ARANTHES. 
Do  I  once  more  behold  thee,  my  Althea ! 

A  L  T  H  E  A. 
To  whofe  blefs'd  bounty  do  we  owe  this  meeting  ? 

ARANTHES. 

Thou  deareft  earthly  blifs,  this  moment's  ours, 
No  matter  how  attain'd ;  I  have  thee  now 
In  my  fond  arms,   andwou'd  indulge  my  joy, 
Nor  think  how  foon  'twill  end.     Why  fhou'd  poor 

mortals, 
To  trouble  born,  anticipate  their  pains  ? 

ALTHEA. 

I  can't  conceal  my  fears :  if  you  again 
Muft  leave  me  here,  the  fun  in  all  its  courfe 
Sees  not  a  wretch  fo  loft  as  poor  Althea. 

ARANTHES. 

Alas !  why  will  you  urge  me  to  difclofe 
What  vvou'd,  tho'  I  were  filent,  foon  be  known  ? 
Thewrathfulfultan  has  pronounc'd  our  death. 
Yes,   I  am  come  to  die  with  thee,  my  child ! 

ALTHEA. 

Then  we  mail  part  no  more. 

My  foul's  at  peace  — Forgive,  O  righteous  heaven, 
My  weak  diftruft  of  thy  almighty  power, 
Thy  kindnefs  and  protection.     O  my  father! 
I  wifh'd  t'have  died  alone  ;  yet  at  your  death, 
I  muft  not,  dare  not  murmur  or  complain  ; 
Since  heaven  with  you  permits  me  to  defcend, 
Pure  and  unfpotted  to  the  peaceful  grave. 

A  R  A  N- 
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ARANTHES. 
Heroic  maid!  O  moil  exalted  virtue! 

\_dfide  <weeping. 
A  L  T  H  E  A. 

Why  do  you  hide  your  face,  why  turn  you  from  me  ? 
Be  not  furpriz'd,     nor  charge  me  with  unkindnefs. 
There  is,   my  deareft  father  !  one  calamity, 
Tho'  fure  but  one,  by  far  more  dreadful 
Ev'n  than  thy  death — O  fpeak,   fpeak  tome,  fir! 

ARANTHES. 

Good  heaven!  my  joy's  too  great ;  —  I  cannot  fpeak. 
Tears  muft  relieve  me,  or  my  heart  will  burft, 
I  thank  thee,  heav'n  !  I  have  not  liv'd  in  vain. 
This  happy  hour  o'erpays  an  age  of  forrow. 
My  child!  my  life!  my  foul!  my  dear  Althea ! 
Thy  bright  example  fires  my  emulation  ; 
Thou  haft  the  ftart,   but  muft  not  bear  away 
The  victor's  palm  alone,   and  fhame  thy  father. 
No,  my  Althea  !  to  that  bounteous  hand 
Which  made  thee  what  thou  art,  andmadetheemine, 
Without  the  leaft  reluctance,   I'll  refign  thee.— 
And  fee  the  trial  comes. 

Enter  KISLER  Ac  A  and  Mutes. 

A  G  A. 

Forgive,    fairprincefs,  a  devoted  flave,    [Kneeling. 
Who  knows  no  will,  but  his  imperial  lord's  ; 
No  merit,  but  obedience.     Cou'd  my  tears 
Have  mov'd  the  fultan,   I  had  been  excus'd 
This  fatal  vifit. 

ALTHEA. 
Kifler  Aga,  rife ; 

Spite  of  thy  office,    thou  haft  a  human  foul. 
What  are  thy  matter's  orders  ?   art  thou  come 
A  fecond  time  to  my  deliverance  ? 

U  3  AGA. 
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A  G  A. 

If 

Death,  fudden,  violent  and  immature, 
Be  a  deliverance;  you  will  foon  be  free. 

AL  T  H  E  A. 

To  minds  prepar'd,   death  ftrip'dof  all  its  terrors, 
In  any  form,    at  any  hour  is  welcome. 

A  G  A. 

Whether  the  fultan,  raging  for  the  lof? 
Of  his  lov'd  daughter,  thinks  that  other's  pain, 
In  the  fame  kind,  wou'd  mitigate  his  own  ; 
Or  from  fome  other  caufe,  I  cannot  fay; 
But  he  has  order'd  that  the  ladyfirft 
Shou'dfijffer  death,  her  father  being  prefent. — ~ 
I  fee  you're  mov'd. 

ARANTHES. 

I  am but  'tis  with  fcorn 

Of  your  proud  matter's  impotence  and  malice. 
Alas !  I'm  not  to  learn  my  child  is  mortal. 

A  G  A. 

Thefe  eager  blood  hounds  growl  at  my  delay, 
And  will,  perhaps,    accufe  me  to  the  fultan. 

A  L  T  H  E  A. 
Ob?y  the  tyrant,  let  them  do  their  office. 

A  G  A. 

Imuft  ;  but  heaven  can  tell  with  what  relu&ance. 
The  only  favour  in  my  power  to  grant, 
Is  the  fad  choice  of  dying  by  the  bowftring, 
The  fatal  poniard,  or  this  pois'nous  draught. 

A  L  T  H  E  A. 
Give  me   the  bowl.     Death  this   way  feems  lefs 

frightful, 

Than  from  the  hands  of  rude  and  barbarous  men. 

A  R  A  If-: 
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A  R  A  N  T  H  E  S. 
Farewel,  my  child ! 

AL  T  H  E  A. 

Affift  me  with  your  prayers, 
A  R  A  N  T  H  E  S. 

My  prayers  have  been  incefTant  as  thy  own, 
And  both  are  heard— fear  not — thy  crown 's  prepared ; 
And  heav'n,  with  all  its  glories,  lies  before  thee  ; 
Millions  of  angels  wait  to  guard  the  paiTgae  j 
Thou  can'il  not  mifs  thy  way. 

A  L  TH  E  A. 

Shou'd  heav'n  prefcrve  you — 
Shou'd-you  live  to  fee  him—commend  me  to 

My  lord tell  him,  that  I  die  his— that  heaven, 

Which  calls  me  now,    is  only  lov'd  beyond  him.— 

That  I'm  not  loft     that  we  mail  meet  again — 

Bid  him  not  grieve. —  [Alarm. 

Enter  SCANDERBEG,  &c.    He  flie$  fa  AJ.THEA, 


SCANDERBEG. 
Away  you  facrilegious  flaves  —  me  lives  — 
I  have  her  warm  and  panting  in  my  arms  — 
Lift  up  thy  eyes,  dearer  to  mine  than  light™ 
O  let  me  hear  the  mufick  of  thy  voice,  .^ 

Left  I  ihou'd  doubt  I  come  too  late  to  favethee, 
And  difcord  feize  my  foul. 

A  L  T  H  E  A. 

Surprize  is  dumb. 

So  fudden  atranfition  who  can  bear  ? 
My  thoughts  were  all  juft  reconcil'd  to  death, 
'But  thou  haft  call'd  them  back.     Th^  love  of  life, 
Thatfeem'd  extinguifh'd  in  me,   now  returns. 
O  !  if  there -is  a  happinefson  earth, 
Jferel  muft  find  it,  here  and  only  here, 

U  SCAN- 
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SCANDERBEG. 
Aranthes  too!— he  lives !— confummatejoy  I 

ARANTHES. 

And  lives  by  thee,   thou  glorious  happy  youth--*- 
O  let  me  prefs  thee  in  my  longing  arms  — 
My  child  tool— my  Althea  ! 

AL  T  H  E  A. 

O  my  father!  < 
ARANTHES. 
Compleat  felicity  ! 

ALTHEA. 

O  dangerous  blifs !  \tFeeps. 

SCANDERBEG. 
Why  weeps  my  life  ? 

ALTHEA. 

Some  have  their  portion  here  : 
Flattering  profperity  has  ruin'd  thoufands, 
Whom  death  with  all  its  terrors  cou'd  not  make. 

SCANDERBEG. 
Thy  pious  fears  mall  guard  us  from  that  danger. 

ALTHEA. 

Is  not  the  glory  of  both  worlds  too  much 
For  frail,  imperfect  mortals  to  exped  ? 

SCANDERBEG. 

Our  happinefs,  tho*  great,  is  far  from  perfecl  ; 
Since  me,  the  fair  unfortunate  Hellena, 
To  whom,  next  heaven  we  owe  it,  is  no  more. 
I  cannot  blame  your  tears ;  this  is  no  time 
To  tell  the  mournful  tale,  that  muft  whene'er 
Remember'd,   make  me  fad,    tho'  crown'd  with 
victory, 

And 
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And  in  thy  arms.     Croia,  relieved,  expe&s  us : 
My  grateful  fubje&swill  for  thy  deliv'rance 
Exprefs  more  joy,  than  that  their  foes  are  fled. 

Enter  PAULINUS  and  the  SULTAN,  prifoner. 

PAUL1NUS. 

Hail  glorious  king  !  your  conqueft  is  compleat ; 
Behold  ambitious  Amurath  your  captive. 

SCANDERBEG. 
Take  off  his  chains. 

AMURATH. 

What  pageantry  is  this  ? 
SCANDERBEG. 
Sound  a  retreat ;  fince  none  refift,  let  war 
And  (laughter  ceafe*     It  grieves  my  foul  to  think 
The  crimes  of  one  (hou'd  coil  mankind  fo  dear. 

PAULINUS. 
Sir,  how  will  you  difpofe  the  cruel  tyrant  ? 

SCANDERBEG. 
Give  him  his  liberty,  and  leave  him  Ijere 
Till  he  lhall  think  it  proper  to  retire. 
Such  of  his  fubjedls  as  attend  him  now, 
Or  mail  repair  hither  to  do  him  fervice, 
Shall  all  be  fafe.     His  lovely,  virtuous  daughter, 
Worthy  a  better  race  and  happier  fate, 
Preferv'd  my  life. 

AMURATH. 

Dogs !  flaves !  will  none  difpatch  me  ? 
Mufti  hear  this  yet  be  compelled  to  live  ? 

SCANDERBEG. 
Unhappy  man !  how  will  he  bear  the  reft  ? 
When  juilice  ftrikes  let  guilty  mortals  tremble, 
And  all  revere  her  power,  but  noneinfult 

3  The 
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The  miferable.     Her  impartial  fword 
Scorns  to  aflifl  man's  felfifh,  low  revenge  : 
T'avpid  her  anger  let  us  fhun  the  thought. 
Bewitnefs,  heaven!  I  pity  and  forgive  him. 

[Exeunt  SCAN.  ARAN.  &  ALTHEA, 

A  M  U  R  A  T  H. 

Can  this  be  true  !  am  I  caft  down  from  that 
Majeflic  height,  where  like  an  earthly  god, 
For  more  than  half  an  age,  I  fat  enthron'd, 
To  the  abhor'd  condition  of  a  flave  ? 
A  pardon'd  flave  !  what !  live  to  be  forgiven  ! 
And  all  this  brought  upon  me  by  Hellena  ! 
Shou'd  our  prophet  return  to  earth  and  fwear  it, 
I'd  tell  him  to  his  face  that  he  was  perjur'd. 
Hell  wants  the  power  and  heaven  wou'd  never  curfc 
To  that  degree  a  doating?  fond,  old  man.-— 
What  make  my  child  !  my  loving,  gentle  child! 
The  initrument  and  author  of  my  ruin ! 

Enter  VISIER,  Oncers,  and  AM  AS  IE. 

V  I  S  I  E  R. 

Beg  them  to  halt ;  blaft  not  a  parent's  eye 
With  fuch  a  fight. 

A  M  U  R  A  T  H. 

What  fight  ?  but  'tis  no  matter  ; 
There's  nothing  left  for  me  to  hope  or  fear. 

V  1  S  I  E  R. 

A  mourning  troop  of  chriRians  from  their  camp 
In  folemn  pomp's  arriv'd  ;  who,  bath'd  in  tears, 
(What  en'my  could  refrain?)  attend  a  chariot, 
That  bears  Hellena  bleeding,  pale  and  dead. 

A  M  U  R  A  T  H. 
Falfe  Mahomet  !  [Swoons. 

OFFICER. 
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OFFICER. 

Our  royal  mailer's  dead ! 
V  I  S  I  E  R, 
£Jo  !  he  revives  ;  alas  I  he's  not  fo  happy  ! 

A  M  UR  AT  H. 
I  faw  Amafie. 

V  I  S  I  E  R. 
Here  the  traitor  Hands, 
By  Scanderbeg  committed  to  your  mercy. 

A  M  A  S  I  E. 
Hellenadid  prevent  me.  ~ 

AM  U  R  A  T  H. 

Damn'd  apoftate ! 

I've  heard  enough  and  have  no  time  to  lofe. — 
See  him  impal'd  alive ;  we'll  let  him  know 
As  much  of  hell  as  can  be  known  on  earth, 

[Exit  AM  AS  IE, 
And  go  from  pain  to  pain.    Where  is  my  fon  ? 

VI  S  IE  R. 
Fled  towards  Adrianople. 

A  M  17  R  A  T  H. 

He  doth  well  : 

Death  has  o'ertook  me  here.     Lord  of  fo  many 
Fair,  fpacious  kingdoms,  in  ahoflile  land, 
Opprefs'd  with  age,  misfortunes,  grief  and  ihame, 
Amurath  breathes  his  laft  ;  and  leaves  his  bones 
To  beg  from  foes  an  ignominious  grave. 
Falfe  or  ungrateful  prophet!  have  I  fpread 
Fell  devaluation  over  half  the  globe, 
To  raife  thy  crefcent's  pale,  uncertain  light! 
Above  the  chriftians  glowing,  crimfon  crofs, 

In  hoary  age  to  be  rewarded  thus 

When  the  Hungarian  king  had  broke  his  faith  ; 

Dif- 
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Diftrefs'd,  to  his  own  prcphetl  appeal'd, 
A  ftranger,  and  an  enemy  ;  he  did  me  right  ; 
Reftor'd  loft  via'ry  to  my  flying  troops, 
And  gave  the  perjur'd  monarch  to  my  fword. 
But  I  have  done  -Cou'dlt  thou  repent,  there's  no 
thing 

In  thy  power  worth  my  acceptance  now. 
Glory,  totheel'veliv'd,  but  pining  grief 
Robs  thee  of  half  the  honour  of  my  death. 
Ofmin,  and  you  my  other  faithful  chiefs, 
The  poor  remains  of  all  the  mighty  hoft 
I  brought  to  this  curs'd  fiege,  this  grave  of  my  re 
nown, 

If  you  return,  and  live  to  fee  myfon, 
Bid  him  remember  how  his  father  fell ; 
Bid  him  ne'er  ftieath  the  fwcrd, 
Till  my  d i mini ftVd  fame  mine  forth  and  blaze  a-new 
In  his  revenge— revenge  me  -  Oh  !  revenge.  [Dies. 

VISIER. 

Eclips'd  and  in  a  ftorm  our  fun  is  fet : 
And  now,  methinks,  as  when  our  prophet  fled, 
Terror  fhpu'd  feize  on  each  believing  heart. 
Let  fome  inform  the  king— this  was  his  fate ; 
'Tis  ours  to  be  left  without  a  guide. 
Difperfe,  wander,  away ;  our  fhepherd's  loft. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    THE    LAST. 

Enter  SCANDERBEG,  ARANTHES,  ALTHEA, 
PAULINUS,  and  Guards. 

SCANDERBEG. 
That  you  are  free  and  happy  I  rejoice, 
f  I  have  faithfully  difcharg'd  my  truft 
I'm  well  rewarded  here. 


P  A  U- 
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p  AUL  I  N  us. 
O  royal  iir  ! 

Your  happinefs  is  ours ;  this  virtuous  princefr 
An  equal  bleffing  to  yourfelf  and  people. 
SECOND    OFFICER. 
To  fay  each  fubjed  loves  you  as  himfelf, 
Is  lefs  than  truth  :  we  love  you  as  we  ought  5 
As  a  free  people  fhou'd  a  patriot  king, 

SCANDERBEG. 
This  is  to  reign,  this  is  to  be  a  king. 
Who  can  controul  his  power,  who  rules  the  will 
Of  thofe  o'er  whom  he  reigns  ?  or  count  his  wealth, 
Who  has  the  hearts  of  fubjefts  that  abound  ? 
Was  ever  prince  fo  abfolute  as  I  ? 

P  AU  L  I  N  U  S. 
Or  ever  fubjefts  fo  intirely  free  ? 
Whofe  duty's  mtereft,  and  obedience  choice. 

SCANDERBEG. 
I    For  this  alone  was  government  ordainM  ; 

And  kings  are  gods  on  earth  but  while,  like  gods, 
They  do  no  ill,  but  reign  to  blefs  mankind. 
May  proud,  relentlefs  Amurath's  misfortunes 
Teach  future  monarchs  to  avoid  his  crimes. 
Th'  impious  prince,  who  does  all  laws  dilown, 
Yet  claims  from  heaven  a  right  to  hold  his  throne, 
Blafphemes  that  power,  which  righteous  kings  obey ; 
For  juface  and  mercy  bound  ev'n  th'  Almighty  s 
fway. 


E  P  I- 


EPILOGUE. 

Spoken   by  Mrs.  C  L  I  V  E. 

*J*  HEferious  lufinefs  of  the  night  being  over, 

Pray,  Ladies,  your  opinion  of  our  lover  ? 
Will  you  allow  the  man  deferves  the  name, 
Who  quits  his  miftrefs  to  prefers e     his  fame  ? 
4nd  what  was  fame  in  that  romantic  age  ?— 
But  Jure  fuch  whims  ne'er  were  but  on  the  ft  age. 
AJlatefman  rack  his  brains,  afoldierfigbt  — 

Merely  to  do  an  injured  people  right 

What  !  ferve  his  country,  and  get  nothing  bft! 
Wly,  ay,   fajsBzys,  George  Caftriot  was  the  man  • 
y  is  a  known  truth  -  believe  him  thofe  who  can. 
Not  but  we've  patriots  too,  tho'  I  am  told, 
There's  a  vaji  difference  *iwixt  the  new  and  old : 
So?,  theirs  coitd fight,  Pm  Jure  that  ours  can  fold 
hut  to  the  glory  of  theprefent  race, 
Nojlubborn  principles  their  worth  debafe  ; 
Patriots  when  out,  are  courtiers  when  in  place. 
So,  vice  verfa,  turn  a  courtier  out, 
No  weather-cock  more  fwiftly  veers  about. 
*™c!"*trynvw,  good  man  !  claims  all  his  care.- 
Who  djee  it  plundered  ?- that's  deny  d his  Jhare. 

Since  courtiers  and  anti-courtiers  both  have  (hewn 
That  by  the  publick  good  they  mean  their  own  ; 
What  if  each  Briton,  in  his  private Jiation 
Should  try  to  bilk  thofe  who  embroil  the  nation  - 
-Juit  either  faaion,  and,  like  men,  unite 
To  do  their  king  and  injured  country  right : 
Both  have  been  wrong  d:  prevent  their  guilty  joy, 
»  ho  wou  dyour  mutual  amity  dejlrcy. 


Wavtd 


EPILOGUE. 

Won*  d  you  prefers  e  your  freedom  ?  guard  bis  throne ^ 
Who  makes  your  peace  and  happinefs  his  own. 
Wwdyou  be  grateful?  let  your  monarch  know 
Which  way  you  won  d  be  heft,  and  make  him  fo. 
But  foft  !  methinks,   I  hear  fo <me  fops  complain  ; 
Who  came  prepaid  to  give  the  ladies  pain, 
That  they  have  drefs'd  and fpent— Gad's  curfe  — 

three  hours  in  vain. 

No  hints  obfcene,  improved  by  their  broad Jtare* 
Have  given  confufion  to  the  tortured  fair . 
We  own  the  charge.    Let  Monjieur  Harlequin 
And  his  trim  troop  your  loo  ft  applaufe*  win  : 
Too  much  already  has  each  modeftear 
Bten  there  infulud ;  will  p  rot  eft  them  here. 


END    OF    VOL.    I. 
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